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PREFACE. 


In the succeeding pages, the author has endeavoured to 
furnish a faithful sketch of the country through which he 
travelled — ^its capabilities, scenery, and population. He has 
carefully avoided such embellishment as would tend to 
impress the reader with a false or incorrect idea of what he 
saw and describes. He has invented nothing to make his 
narrative more dramatic and amusing than the truth may 
render it. His design has been to furnish a Volume, 
entertaining and instructive to the general reader, and 
reliable and useful to the traveller and emigrant to the 
Pacific. If he has succeeded in this, it is as much as he 
can hope. The facts in reference to the military and naval 
operations in California which did not come under his 
personal observation, have been derived from authentic 
sources. 
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VHAT I SAW IN CALIFORNIA, 

IN 1846 AND 184?. 


CHAPTER I, 

INTRODUCTION. 

Leave Louisville — Independence, Mo. — ^New-Mexican teamsters — Out- 
fitting — Masonic celebration — Improbable rumours — Mormons— 
Indians — Marvellous stories. , 

With my travelling companions for a journey over the Rocky 
Mountains to California (Mr, R. T. Jacob and Mr. R. Ewing), 
I left Louisville, Ky., on the 18th of April, 1846; and arrived 
Independence, Mo., the starting-point, on the 1 st of May. 

The town of Independence is situated about six miles from 
2 the Missouri river, on the southern, or left-hand side as you 
iiscend it. The surrounding country is undulating, picturesque, 
and highly fertile. The growth of timber is various, and all 
indicative of a fat and exuberantly productive soil. Its popu- 
lation is about one thousand ; and, at this season, every man 
^enis to be actively and profitably employed. It has been 
for some years the principal outfitting point for the Santa F6 
traders, and will probably so continue. Many of the houses 
around the public square are constructed of brick, but the 
ipajority of the buildings are frames. I noticed^ among the 
busy multitude moving to and fro through the a large 

number of New-Mexicans, and half-breed Indians, with their 
dusky complexions and ragged and dirty costumes. They were 
generally mounted on miserably poor mules or horses, and pre- 
sented a most shabby appearance. Long trains of oxen, some- 
times as many as ten or fifteen yokes, strung together and 
.ulling huge tented ivagons, designed for some Santa Fe trading 
expedition, w^ere moving about the streets, under the direction 
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of numerous drivers, cracking their whips and making a great 
noise. Ox-teams seem to be esteemed as preferable, in these 
journeys, to either mules or horses. Following the example of 
others more experienced in these matters than ourselves, we 
determined to procure oxen, instead of mules, for our wagon, as 
originally we had intended. 

Accordingly I purchased three yokes of oxen, which it was 
believed would be a team sufficiently powerful for the trans- 
portation of our baggage and provisions. The average price 
paid per yoke was >^21.67, which was considered very cheap. 
The streets w^ere filled with oxen offered for sale by the neigh- 
bouring farmers, but few of them were in good condition or well 
trained. This was the case in regard to those we purchased ; 
but they ’were all young cattle, and improvable. Young and 
medium-sized cattle should be selected for a journey over the 
plains and mountains, in preference to the heavy-bodied and 
old; the latter almost invariably become foot-sore, and give out 
after travelling a few hundred miles. We engaged a man, who 
had spent some time in the liocky Mountains as a servant of the 
trading and trapping companies, for our driver and cook, and 
the cattle were placed under his charge be educated. Al- 
though we had made many purchases ^t. Louis, we found 
upon consultation after our arrival here, that there w’as a long 
list of small articles necessary for the journey yet to be pro- 
cured. 

The masonic lodges of Independence commemorated the de- 
parture of their brother masons, connected with the Santa Fe 
and emigrating parties, by a public procession and an address, 
with other religious exercises. The lady-masons, that is, the 
wives of the members of the fraternity, walked in the proces- 
sion to and from the church. A large audience was collected to 
hear the a(khtpss, and participate in the exercises. The address 
was delivered by Mr. Reese, the grand -master, or principal 
masonic officer in the place. It was appropriate to the occasion, 
except, as I thought, that it wfis rather over-strained in pathos. 
The orator, at the close of his discourse, consigned us all to the 
grave, or to perpetual exile. He was responded to in suitable 
and eloquent terms, on behalf of the Santa Fe traders and the 
emigrants to Oregon and California, by Colonel Waul and 
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Colonel Bussell. After the addresses, an original hjmn, writ- 
ten for the occasion, as I understood, was sung with much feel- 
ing by the whole audience, to the tune of “ Old Bosin the Bow." 
These farewell ceremonies were concluded by an affecting prayer 
and benediction. The ladies of the auditory, I thought, were 
the most interested in and excited by these proceedings. Some 
of them wept, and manifested strong emotions. . 

It rained heavily and incessantly the whole day on the 3rd, 
and the unpaved streets of the town were so muddy and so 
much inundated with water, that walking about was quite out 
of the question. We therefore confined ourselves to our room 
in the hotel, where we had scores of visiters, who, finding it 
impossible to do anything else, lounged and talked over the 
various rumours connected with the several expeditions. 

One of these rumours vras, that five thousand Mormons were 
crossing, or had crossed, the Kansas river, that they marched 
with ten brass field -pieces, and that every man of the party was 
armed with a rifle, a bowie-knife, and a brace of large revolving 
pistols. It was declared that they were inveterately hostile to 
the emigrant parties, and when the latter came up to the 
Mormons, they intended to attack and murder them, and appro- 
priate to themselves their property. Another rumour was, that 
the Kansas Indians had collected in large numbers on the trail, 
for the purpose of robbery and murder. A third was, that a 
party of five Englishmen, supposed to be emissaries of their 
Government, had started in advance of us, bound for Oregon; 
and that their object was to stir up the Indian tribes along the 
rente, and incite them to deeds of hostility towards the emi- 
grants; to attack their trains, rob, murder, and annihilate them. 
All these reports were sufficiently appalling to deter prudent 
men from incurring the dangers which they suggested, had there 
been any foundation for them to rest upon. Similar rumourii 
will probably be current every year, about the time that emi- 
grants are organizing their companies to start west. 

Among the gentlemen who honoured us with their company 
during the day, were — Mr. Webb, editor of the “Independence 
Expositor,*’'* to whom I >vas indebted for several acts of kind- 
ness; Mr. Lippineott, a gentleman from New York, visiting 
California for commercial purposes; and Mr. Curry, late cme 
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of the editors of the “St. Louis 'Reveiile,” who will bO oOr 
fellow-traveller over the plains and mountains. Many tales of 
Itocky Mountain adventure^ some of which were sufficiently 
dismal and tragical for the most horror- tinctured taste, others 
contrasting as widely therefrom as possible, were related. The 
merits of the countries bordering the Pacific were discussed : 
by some they were denounced as abodes suitable only for the 
condemned and abandoned of God and man; by others they 
were extolled, as being scarcely inferior in their attractions to 
the Eden described in the history of the creation, and present 
ing such fascinations as almost to call the angels and saints from 
their blissful gardens and diamond temples in the heavens. 
Such are the antipodes of opinion among those who rely upon 
second-hand testimony for their information, or are governed by 
their prejudices, in reference to this subject,. 

A stoiy" was told in regard to the climate of California, which, 
because it serves to illustrate the extravagances above referred 
to, I will endeavour to recite. It was of a man wlio had lived 
in California, until he had reached the advanced age of two 
hundred and fifty years ! Although that number of years had 
passed over him, such were the life-giving and youth-preserving 
qualities of the climate, that he was in the perfect enjoyment of 
his health, and every faculty of mind and body which he had 
ever possessed. But he w'as tired of life. Having lived so long 
ill a turbulent and unquiet ivorld, he anxiously desired some 
new state of existence, unincumbered with its cares, and unruf- 
fled by its passions and its strifes. But notwithstanding all his 
efforts to produce a result which he so much wished, and for 
which he daily and hourly prayed to his Maker, health, and 
vigour, and life still clung to him-— he could not shake them off. 
He sometimes contemplated suicide, hut tlie holy padres^ to 
whom he confessed his thoughts, admonished him that that 
was damnation; he was a devout Christian, and would not 
disobey their injunctions. A lay friend, however (his heir^ 
probably), with whom he daily consulted on this subject, at 
last advised him to a course which he thought would produce 
the desired result. It was to make his will, and other arrange- 
ments, and then travel into a foreign country. This suggestion 
was pleasing to our venerable Californian patriarch in search of 
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4^ath, and he immediately adopted it. He visited an adjoining 
country; and very soon, in accordance with his plan and his 
wishes, he took sick and died. In his will, however, he 
required his heir and executor, upon pain of disinheritance, to 
transport his remains to his own country and there entomb 
them. This requisition was faithfully complied with. His 
body was interred with great pomp and ceremony in bis own 
cemetery, and prayers were rehearsed in all the churches for 
the rest of his soul. He was happy, it was supposed, in heaven, 
where, for a long series of years, he had prayed to be ; and his 
heir was happy that he w'as there. But what a disappointment 1 
Being brought back and interred in Californian soil, with the 
health-breathing Californian zephyrs rustling over his grave, the 
energies of life w'ere immediately restored to his inanimate 
corpse ! Herculean strength was imparted to his frame, and, 
bursting the prison-walls of death, he appeared before his chap- 
fallen heir, reinvested with all the vigour and beauty of early 
manhood ! He submitted to his fate, and determined to live 
his appointed time. Stories, similar to the foregoing, although 
absurd, and so intended to be, no doubt leave their impressions 
upon the minds of many, predisposed to rove in search of 
adventures and Eldorados. 

A party of gentlemen from Baltimore, hound for Santa Fe on 
a pleasure excursion, among whom were Messrs. Hoffman, 
Morris, and Meredith, arrived. The small town seemed to be 
literally overflowing with strangers of every grade of character 
and condition of life, collected from all parts of the continents 
of America and Europe, civilized and uncivilized. On the 4th, 
Our additional purcliases w'ere made and other arrangements 
completed, with the exception of some fixtures to our wagon, 
W'ith duplicate axletrees, ox-bow's, &c., &c., wbicli were pro- 
mised to be in readiness the next moining. From the 5th, 
therefore, I shall date the commencement of our journe}^, de- 
scribing as minutely as will be interesting or useful, the events 
and observations of each day consecutively, from notes taken at 
the close of our several diurnal marches. 

My design is to give a truthful and not fin exaggerated and 
fanciful account of the occurrences of the journey, and of tlie 
scenery, capabilities, and general features of the countries 
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through which we Shall pass, with incidental sketches of the 
leading characteristics of their populations. The journey across 
the Bocky Mountains to the Pacific, is one of protracted dura- 
tion, owing to the necessarily slow progress of those who under- 
take it, arising from the numerous difficulties and obstructions 
they must encounter. The vast interior of North America, with 
the reputed Eldorado on the shore of the Pacific, • furnishes 
much that is worthy of the inquiry, examination, and admiration 
of the naturalist, and much that is calculated to awaken and 
please the desultory curiosity of the mass. 


CHAPTER II. 

Appearance of the country — Vexatious difficulties of starting — First 
camp — Violent thunder-storm — Four-footed tragedian — First view of 
, the pmiries — Soil — Flowers — Emigrant camp — Frontier family-— 
Thunder-storm on the prairie — Lodgings on the frontier — More of 
the Mormons — Rainbow on the prairies — Indian Creek — Place of 
organization — Straying of cattle and horses — Election on the prairies 
—Shawnee Indians. 

May 5. — The beauties and glories of spring are now unfold- 
ing themselves, and earth and sky seem to vie with each other 
in presenting the most pleasing influences to the eye and upon 
the sensibilities. Vegetable nature in this region has arrayed 
herself in a gorgeous garniture, and every object that raises 
itself above the surface of the ground, is so adorned with ver- 
dure and all the variegated and sparkling array of floral 
colouring, as to challenge the admiration of the most unob- 
servant eye. 

Our wagon, which has been in the hands of the smith several 
•days for the purpose of adapting it in all respects to our journey, 
we expected would be ready early this morning; but when I 
weilt to the shop to ascertain if the alterations and fixtures 
were completed, I found but little done. The smith made his 
excuses as usual in such cases, but promised to go about the 
work and finish it immediately, I had learned how to value 
Ms promises, and determined not to leave the spot until I saw 
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tlie work finished. This was done about three o^clock p.m. 
Onr ox- team, which had been kept in readiness for several 
hours, was immediately attached to the wagon, and our luggage 
placed in it with all dispatch, and at four o’clock the wagon 
and team, under the guidance of Brownell the driver, left the 
town. Business detaining me a short time, I did not overtake 
the wagon until it had ‘‘rolled,'* as the teamster’s expression is, 
about a mile from its starting-point, where I found it firmly and 
immoveably in the mud, so far as the power of our team could 
be considered an agent for its extrication. The oxen being 
untutored and unmanageable, could not be prevailed upon to 
unite their strength. I dismounted from my horse, and with 
the aid of Curry, McKinstry, and Nuttall, endeavoured to raise 
the wheels and thus assist the oxen in their efforts. But all 
our exertions were vain. Fortunately a negro man with a well- 
trained yoke of oxen came down the road, while we were thus 
engaged, and hitching his team to ours, the wagon was imme- 
diately drawn out of the mud, and, to use a nautical expression, 
we were “set afloat** again. 

Proceeding a mile farther, I determined to encamp for the 
night, it being nearly sunset, on a small stream which crossed 
the road. Having selected the site of our camp in a grove near 
a log-house, the wagon soon came up ; but in attempting to 
cross a causeway thrown over the stream, the wheels ran off on 
one side, and we were fixed a second time. We were relieved 
finally from this difficulty by a Santa Fe teamster and his oxen, 
who came down the road during our labours to extricate the 
wagon. A Mr. Ross, of Independence, passing at the time, 
acted as master-teamster on the occasion, and performed his 
duty to admiration. The oxen seemed willing to obey him, 
when they would not heed the commands of others. We now 
ascended a small elevation and encamped for the night. 

In the haste of departure, our provisions and cooking utensils 
had been packed in the wagon without much regard to con- 
venience, in case we should be obliged to make use of them ; 
and we were consequently compelled to remove many heavy 
boxes and trunks before arriving at our meal, flour, and bacon, 
and the pans and dishes of our kitchen table. Upon a careful 
inspection, we moreover found that sundry pots, skillets, and 
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frying-pans, which we had specially ordered and paid for, were 
wanting. 

During the process of cooking supper, it commenced raining 
and blowing with great violence. Our fire w^as nearly extin^ 
guished by the deluge of water, and our dough was aimost 
turned to hatter, Curry, after most persevering and praise- 
worthy efforts, succeeded in browning the "Coffee, but Jacob, 
when he set about grinding it, could not make the coffee-mill 
perform its appropriate duty, and it was voted a cheat. The 
rain came down so copiously at last, that our fire was entirely 
extinguished, and our culinary operations were suspended until 
nearly ten o'clock. The violence of the storm abated at that 
hour. Brownell soon after succeeded in placing before us a 
supper of half-baked corn-bread, fried bacon, and coffee. We 
ate standing, with the rain falling, and our clothing completely 
saturated wdtli water. 

Our oxen became entangled in tlie ropes by which we had 
secured them from straying during the night, and it was not 
without much labour and difficult}^ that they were released, 
Jacob and myself made our bed, or rather took shelter from 
the storm, among the boxes in our w^agon; McKinstry and 
Brownell bivouacked under the wagon, and Curry and Nuttall 
under a large tree. The fury of tlie storm abated until about 
two o’clock in the morning, when the rain recommenced falling in 
torrents, accompanied by peals of crashing thunder and flashes 
of lightning so brilliant, as to illuminate the whole vault of the 
heavens. Notwithstanding all these inconveniences, we rested 
pretty well. Distance, two miles. 

May 6. — The atmosphere was clear and calm, and thousands 
of birds chanted their matin hymn, rendering the grove musical 
with their melodies. 

Three Santa Fe wagons, which passed our camp hist night 
during the storm, were stalled in the road just beyond us. We 
purchased some corn for our oxen at the neighbouring log- 
dwelling, wJiich they devoured with a good appetite, having 
eaten nothing for about eighteen hours. Our breakfast, con- 
sisting of badly-baked corn-bread, bacon, and coffee, being over, 
we readjusted the baggage and resumed our journey. Just as 
we w^ere starting, one of our best oxen having become entangled 
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im the rope hy which he was tied, was thrown to the gfound 
with great force, and after struggling some time he rolled up 
his eyes, Avhich became fixed, and he manifested all the syrap- 
toms of death by a broken neck, or some other fatal injury. 
The rope was cut, but he was motionless and apparently breath- 
less. Here, as we supposed, was a disaster which might stop 
further progress until we could supply his place. I was about 
to start back to town to purchase finother animal, "when he very 
calmly and deliberately rose upon his legs, and began to feed 
upon the corn as composedly as if nothing had occurred. He 
evidently, after struggling with the rope a long time, thought 
himself dying, and made signs accordingly. 

As we approached what is called the Blue Prairie, the road 
became much drier and less difficult. The vast prairie itself 
soon opened before us in all its grandeur and beaut3^ I had 
never before beheld extensive scenery of this kind. The many 
descriptions of the prairies of the west had forestalled in some 
measure the first impressions produced by the magnificent land- 
scape which lay spread out before me as far as the eye could 
reach, bounded alone by the blue horizon. No description, 
however, which I have read of these scenes, or which can he 
written, can convey more than a faint impression to the ima- 
gination of their real effects. The view of the illimitable suc- 
cession of green undulations and flowery slopes, of every gentle 
and graceful configuration, stretching far away, until they fade 
from the sight in the dim distance, creates a wild and scarcely 
controllable ecstasy of admiration. 1 felt, I doubt not, some of 
the emotions natural to the aboriginal inhabitants of these 
boundless and picturesque plains, when roving with unrestrained 
freedom over them; and careless alike of the past and the future, 
luxuriating in the blooming wilderness of sweets which the 
Great Spirit had created for their enjoyment, and placed at 
their disposal. 

The soil of these prairies is of the most inexhaustibly fertile 
composition, being a black loam, usually several feet in depth. 
Among the flowers which spangle the waves of this ocean of 
luxuriant vegetation, w’ere the wild pink-verbena, and the wild 
indigo, with a blue bean-like blossom. The larkspur, and 
myriads of smaller flowers, ornament the velvety carpet of grass. 
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Having aligiited lirom my horse to gather some fine specimens 
of these flowers, I was carelessly proceeding to remount, en- 
cumbered with my gun and several other articles, when the 
saddle turned, and my horse becoming restive or alarmed, threw 
me with great violence to the ground. My wrist and both 
shoulders were much injured, and my right side was severely 
bruised. 

At two o’clock we reached an encampment composed of the 
wagons of Colonel Russell and the family of Mr. West, of Cal- 
loway county. Mo., and some others. They were emigrating 
to California. The wagons numbered in all about fifteen. 
When our wagon arrived it was drawn up alongside the others, 
and our oxen were released to feed upon the grass of the prairie. 
I visited the tents of our fellow-travellers, and found the ladies 
busily employed, as if sitting by the fireside which they had 
recently left for a long and toilsome, if not a dangerous journey, 
and a country of which they knew but little. Mrs. West, a lady 
of seventy, and her daughter, Mrs. Campbell, were knitting. 
Mr. West, the head of his family, was originally from Virginia, 
and was, he told me, seventy-five years of age. His four sons 
and son-in-law, Major Campbell, having determined to emigrate 
to California, he and his wife had resolved to accompany them, 
Mr. and Mrs. W., although so much advanced in life, appeared 
to be as resolute as the youngest of their family, and to count 
with certainty upon seeing the Eldorado of the Pacific. The 
former realized this expectation, the latter did not. 

A log-house, the residence of a Mr. Milliron, an emigrant to 
this country from Virginia, was situated about half a mile from 
our encampment. We visited this house soon after we en- 
camped. The family, consisting of Mr. and Mrs. M., and several 
sons and daughters, have resided here, on the outskirts of civili- 
zation, four years. They have annually been afflicted with the 
prevailing sickness of the country (the fever and ague), except 
their eldest daughter, a very fair-skinned, handsomely-featured 
and graceful young woman. In a field not far from the house, 
one of the sons of Mr. M., with a horse-team, was ploughing up 
the ground. I followed the plough several times backwards 
and forwards, and I never saw a soil indicative of a higher 
degree of fatness, or more productive qualities. 
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About five o'clock p, m., a very black and threatening cloud, 
which had been gathering for some hours in the west, rose over 
us, and discharged rain with the copiousness of a water-spout, 
accompanied with brilliant and incessant flashes of lightnings 
and crashing peals of thunder. The scene, during the violence 
of the storm, was inexpressibly grand. I had never previously 
witnessed any meteoric displays comparable with it. The storm 
continuing after dark, we determined to shelter ourselves in the 
house for the night. 

A good supper of fried bacon, eggs, fresh butter, and hot 
corn-bread and biscuit, with a cup of coffee, was prepared for 
us, to the merits of which we did ample justice. I met at the 
supper-table a traveller named O’Bryant. He was a young 
man, and last from Santa Fe, bound for Independence. He 
had been absent from the United States six years, during which 
time, impelled by the spirit of adventure and the temptations of 
gain, he had visited Santa F^, Chihuahua, Mexico, the mines 
of Sonora, and the country of Lower California. He could, 
however, give us no information respecting the route we were 
about to travel. 

The capacity of the log-house in which we had taken lodg- 
ings for the night, was confined to two small rooms; and of 
men, women, and children, all counted, there were some fifteen 
persons to be accommodated. But this, singular as it may 
seem to the uninitiated in frontier life, was done to the perfect 
satisfaction and comfort of all concerned. Such are the inven- 
tions of necessity, and so soon do our real wants and comforts 
overshadow and annihilate the artificial desires and luxuries of 
civilization to which we have been accustomed. I retired early, 
but the feverish and painful sensations produced by the injuries 
of the morning, together with the exciting impressions upon 
my imagination made by the remarkable aspect of the country 
through which we had travelled, prevented sleep. We were 
now on the line which divides savage life and civilization. A 
few miles further, and we shall pass beyond the incorporated 
territories of the United States into the countries inhabited by 
the untutored tribes of the wilderness. But notwithstanding 
such is our position, the scenery around us presents greater 
pastoral charms than I have witnessed in the oldest and most 
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densely-populated districts of the United States ; houses alone 
are wanting to render the landscape perfect it would seent 
as if in mockery of the puny efforts and circumscribed results 
of the labours of man to ornament the landscape by art and 
cultivation, the power and taste of Omnipotence had here been 
manifested, preparing for his children a garden as illimitable in 
extent as it is perfect, grand, and picturesque in appearance. 
Distance, ten miles. 

i-i May 7- — A rainbow formed a perfect and brilliant arch in the 
west, as the sun rose above the eastern horjzon. A black cur- 
tain of clouds shaded the entire heavens, with the exception of 
a narrow fringe of yellow light above the far-off green undula- 
tions to the east. The impending masses of watery vapour soon^ 
however, shut down, and closing this, the whole heavens were 
shrouded in deep gloom. 

The rain fell almost incessantly during the night, accompa- 
nied by loud and continued peals of thunder, and flashes of 
lightning so vivid as to illuminate the apartment in which we 
slept, through the uuchiiiked crevices between the logs. Du- 
ring these fierce bursts of the storm, I could not but sympathize 
with my fellow-travellers without, with no shelter but the thin 
covering of their tent-cloths, and no floor to rest upon but the 
wet, cold, ground. Such are the exposures of the western 
emigrants. 

We resumed our march in the rain, at nine o’clock, accompanied 
by Colonel Russell and his waigoii, leaving the other wagons 
encamped where we found them. We travelled about four 
miles to a small creek, which is called “ Blue Creek,’' and find- 
ing the waters so much swollen by the late heavy rains, that it 
was not fordable, we encamped in a narrow, timbered bottom, 
a hundred yards from the stream. About twelve o’clocl^he 
dark masses of clouds wliich had obscured the heavens, and 
poured out upon the earth such floods of water, cleared aw'uy, 
and the sun slione out warm and bright. We took advantage 
of this interregnum in the water dynasty to dry our drenched 
clothing. Large flies were made of the dead and fallen timber 
in the bottom, and an excellent dinner of fried bacon and corn- 
bread was prepared by our cook. The severe bruises which I 
had received from the accident of yesterday, aggravated by the 
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inclemency of the weather, were excessively painful, and rendered 
me quite unfit for travelling. 

Ewing, who had been dispatched yesterday to Fort Leaven- 
worth to ascertain the truth of the various rumours respecting 
the numbers of the Mormons bound west, their disposition, &c., 
came into camp whooping, about two o'clock p.m., with a man 
(McClary) riding behind him on his horse. He brought a let- 
ter from Colonel Kearney, commandant of the fort, the purport 
of which was, that a thousand Mormons had crossed the Mis- 
8.>uri river about four weeks since, and that a number about 
equal to the foregoing were now crossing at St. Joseph’s. 
Others, it was reported, were soon to follow, but with proper 
circumspection on our part, no difficulties with them need be 
appreliended. 

The emigrants with whom I have met, express generally 
much apprehension in regard to the designs of the Mormons. 
Many predict collisions with them and fatal results; and it is 
pi*obable that some wdio have started will turn back in conse- 
quence of tliese apprehensions. 

We sounded the creek this evening, but found the depth of 
water too great for fording. AVe consequently resolved to en- 
camp for the night, and pitched our tent for the first time. 
Just before sunset another storm of lightning, thunder, and rain 
i-ose in the west, and passing over us to the east, the most per- 
fect and brilliant rainbow I ever beheld was defined upon the 
face of the dark masses of clouds, displaying by a most brilliant 
presentation all the colours of the prism. Distance, four miles. 

May 8. — The creek had fallen several feet during the night, 
and, much to our gratification, was now fordable. But our oxen 
had strayed away, and it was not until after a long search 
through the brushy and timbered bottom of the creek that they 
were found. These difficulties in respect to cattle are always 
experienced at the outset of a journey over the prairies. At nine 
o'clock Ave resumed our march. Fording the creek, and cross- 
ing the timbered bottom of the stream over a very deep and 
muddy road, Ave entered another magnificent prairie beyond the 
Missouri line and Avithin the Indian territory. It is impossible 
for me to convey to the reader the impressions made upon my 
mind by a survey of these measureless undulatiug plains, Avitli 
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their ground of the freshest verdure, and their garniture of 
flame-like flowers, decorating every slope and hill-top. It wouM 
seem as if here the Almighty had erected a finished abode for 
his rational creatures, and ornamented it with beauties of land- 
scape and exuberance and variety of production far above our 
feeble conceptions or efforts at imitation. 

Our cow, which we found it impossible to drive before us, 
we secured by a rope attached to her head, and tied to the rear 
of the wagon. In the course of the day she became entirety 
exhausted by her own intractibility, and fell down in the road. 
We were compelled to leave her, and forego the luxury of milk 
on our journey. Some distance to the right of our trail, about 
two o'clock P.M., we saw an encampment of several emigrant 
wagons. Colonel Russell and myself proceeded to them. 
Composing a portion of this party, were Mr. and Mrs. Newton, 
recently from Virginia, and hound for California. Mrs. Newton, 
is a lady of good appearance and manners, and of cultivated 
taste. We dined with Mr. and Mrs. N.; and although our 
dinner was not set out in the style of the St. Charles, the 
Galt House, or the Astor House, nor the viands so various, I 
certainly enjoyed it more than I ever did a repast at either of 
those celebrated places of luxury and resort. 

Pursuing our journey, after dinner, we overtook ten emigrant 
wagons, with a numerous drove of cows and other stock. Most 
of these wagons are the property of Mr. Gordon, of Missouri, 
who, with his entire family, consisting of several sons and 
daughters, is removing to California. After some conversation 
we passed them, and overtook our own wagons just as they 
were driving up to the encampment on Indian Creek, where 
the organization for our journey is to take place. The position 
of this encampment is highly picturesque. The margin of the 
small stream is fringed with a grove of timber, and from the 
gentle slope, where our wagons are drawn up, the verdant 
prairie, brilliant with flowers of every dye, stretches far away 
on all sides, diversified in its surface by every conceivable va- 
riety of undulation. 

We found two wagons encamped here, one of which be- 
longed to Mr. Grayson, of St. Louis. Mrs. Grayson, an intelli- 
gent and cultivated lady, with a small child, accompanies her 
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jhxLsLand to the shores of the Pacific. A party from Michigai^ 
uader the direction of Mr. Harlan, we learned, was encamped 
in a grove of timber about a mile beyond us. They left Michi?- 
gan in October last, and wintered near Lexington, Mo. From 
thence, this spring, by land, they had proceeded thus far on 
their journey to the Pacific. I visited them in the afternoon; 
and, as usual among the emigrants, found them cordial and 
friendly in their salutations. They had been in their present 
encampment more than a month, but appeared to be contented 
i^flid happy, and, with the numerous women and children, who 
greatly outnumbered the men, to possess a persevering energy 
and confidence in the future, that would sustain them in a jour- 
ney round the globe, whatever might be its difficulties. 

[Returning to our camp, and accompanied by Curry and Nut- 
tall, I walked some distance down the creek to try my luck at 
angling. The. aggregate result of two hours" patient toil, was 
about fifteen small fish, with which we returned to camp. They 
were cooked in the pan, and our appetites were such that we 
enjioyed them with a relish unknown to the epicure of the 
‘‘ settlements.” 

Among the flowers and plants which I noticed to-day, are 
the verbena and the indigo-plant, in larger quantities and a 
higher degree of perfection. Also a species of wild geranium, 
and the rosin-weed, the stalk of the last of which, on being 
broken, exudes a gum of the consistence and odour of turpen- 
tine. The lupin (not in bloom) in many places seems to dis- 
pute the occupancy of the soil with the grass. I observed, also, 
a plant producing a fruit of the size of the walnut, called the 
prairie-pea. The fruit has an agreeable taste, resembling that 
of the green pea of our gardens. In a raw state, it is eaten by 
travellers on the plains to quench thirst. It makes a most 
excellent pickle, as we afterwards discovered, scarcely inferior to 
the olive. 

I killed a moccasin-snake this afternoon, when returning from 
our angling excursion down the creek. I had nearly stepped 
upon him before he was discovered, and from his attitude, he 
was evidently prepared to strike at me. He was about three 
feet in length. The sky, since twelve o’clock a.m., has been 
perfectly clear, and the atmosphere calm, At eight o^clock p. m.. 
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tlie moon and stars are shining in all their splendour, preSentir^ 
to the eye a scene of imposing suhlimify, and of the niost 
found solitude. Distance, sixteen miles. 

May 9.— Immediately after breakfast I commenced the ar- 
rangement of our baggage and provisions, so as to render tliem 
convenient of access in our wagon. A party which went out 
in the morning tO angle, brought in an abundant supply of 
small fish about twelve o'clock. Several emigrant W'agons hftPri 
arrived during the day and encamped alongside of us. 
wagons at our camp this evening numbered thirty-four. W# 
were visited by Mr. Harlan and a number of his party. 

It was proposed to-day, and there was a general concurrence 
to the proposition, that the party for California should he or- 
ganized and officered by the free choice of those concerned, on 
Monday next. Singular as it may appear, there is as much 
electioneering here for the captaincy of this expedition, as there 
wmuld be for the generalship of an army, or for the presidency 
of the United States. The many interests of the ambitious as- 
pirants to office, and the vehemence with which their claims are 
urged by their respective friends, augur unfavourably ta har- 
mony on the journey. 

Our camp this evening presents a most cheerful ap^eariiUcff. 
The prairie, for miles around us, is enlivened with groups of 
cattle, numbering six or seven hundred, feeding upon the fresli 
green grass. The numerous white tents and wagon-covers 
before which the camp-fires are blazing brightly, represent a 
mstic village; and men, women, and children are talking, play- 
ing, and singing around them with all the glee of light aod 
careless hearts. While I am writing, a party at the lower end 
of the camp is engaged in singing hymns and sacred songs. 

The dew is very heavy, the grass being as wet as if a hard 
shower had fallen during the night. This diurnal condensation 
of dampness, and the great difference between the temperature 
of the day and the night, are doubtless strong agents in pro 
duciiig the prevailing diseases of this country, — the ague and 
bilious fevers. 

Several of the oxen and horses belonging to ourselves and 
others of the party encamped, strayed away and could not be 
found this morning. A general hunt to recover this valuahle 
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property became necessary, and it proved successful. Emigrants 
cannot be too watchful of their cattle and horses when first 
starting upon this jouniey. Tliey are all more or less disposed 
to stray and return to the settlements, and frequently they 
x’ange to such a distance, that they cannot be recovered. 

Numerous parties of ladies and gentlemen from the neigh- 
bouring villages visited our camp in the course of the day, and 
attended divine service, the exercises of which were performed 
by the Rev. Mr. Dunleavy of the Methodist Episcopal Churchy 
one of the emigrants to California. 

Six additional wagons came into our camp in the course of 
the afternoon, one of which, drawn by mules, belonged to Mr. 
Lippincott of New York, whom I have already mentioned. 
The sun, untH late in the afternoon, shone with scorching in- 
tensity. Just before sunset I took a stroll over the verdant 
plain to gather flowers for preservation. I strayed to a stone 
monument erected by an emigrating compan 3 % commemorative 
of their departure for Oregon, on a commanding position of the 
prairie. 

E|x* governor Boggs, of Missouri, who, with his family, de« 
signi to emigrate to California, came to our camp this evening, 
aM soon after left, returning to Independence, his residence. 
Me stated that it was impossible for his wagons to come up with 
us until Thursday. 

May 11. — This day had been appointed for the organization 
of the emigrant company bound for California, the choice of 
ofiScers, &c. Mr. Harlan and his party came over, and at nine 
o'clock A.M., all the men were assembled in the grove to pro- 
ceed to business. 

Edwin Bryant was chosen chairman, and Mr. Curry ap- 
pointed secretary of the meeting. Mr. Harlan, after the organ- 
ization of the meeting, moved a postponement of the election 
of ofiicers, until the emigrants had passed the Kansas river. 
This motion was rejected. Mr. H. then requested leave to 
withdraw from the meeting, and by a vote his request was 
granted. He then withdrew, stating, however, before he left, 
his Ijelief that companies of moderate size would travel with 
much more convenience and celerity than large companies, and 
that his party added to those on the ground, he believed, would 
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render the train too unwieldy for convenience and progress. 
This view was afterwards found to be entirely correct. 

Colonel W. H. Russell was then chosen captain of the party 
encamped around us, A committee was appointed, of which 
Governor Boggs was chairman, to draft rules or laws for the 
government of the party during their journey. They reported 
in the afternoon, and it was further resolved that we should 
recommence our journey in the morning. A guard was set 
over our cattle to-night, for the first time to prevent them from 
straying. 

A male and female of the Shawnee Indian tribe came into our 
camp this afternoon. Their age apparently w^as about fifty. 
They w^ere mounted on ponies, and the female rode sidewise on 
the saddle. They were dressed in the costume of the whites of 
the frontier. They were very taciturn, and soon left us. 


CHAPTER HI. 

Leave Indian Creek — ‘‘ Catching np” — A corral — Droves of mules from 
New Mexico — SantaFc traders returning — Dismal accounts of the 
journey — Leave the Santa Fd trail — Wild onions — Difficult crossings 
Potawattomie Indian — Ex-governor Boggs and other emigrants com ? ^ 
up — Reasons assigned for emigration — Solitude of the prairies — 

Indians — First news of war with Mexico — Signs of dissolution of the 
party— An adventure almost — Extreme heat — Sufferings of cattle — 
Division — Kansas River — A luxury in the wilderness — New-comers 
— Rumours of war confirmed. 

May 12. — All the w^agons and teams were this morning in- 
spected by a committee appointed for that purpose. It appeared 
from their report, that the number of wagons belonging to the 
company was 63; of men 119; of women 59; of children, 
male and female, 110; pounds of breadstuffs 58,484; of bacon, 
38,080; of powder, 1,065; of lead 2,557: number of guns, 
mostly rifles, 144; pistols 94. The number of cattle w^as not 
reported, but I estimate it at 700, including the loose stock, and 
150 horses. 

The scene of “ catching up,” as the yoking and attaching of 
the oxen to the wagons is called in emigrant phraseology, is one 
of great bustle and confusion. The crack of the ox-goad, the 
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whoa-haws” in a loud voice, the leaping and running about 
of the oxen to avoid the yoke, and the bellowing of the loose 
stock, altogether create a most Babel-like and exciting confu- 
sion. The wagons commenced moving at nine o'clock, and at 
ten the camp was entirely deserted. In consequence of there 
being no order of march to-day, the train of Tragons 'was strung 
out two or three miles in length. The views of this long pro- 
cession occasionally sinking into the depressions of the prairie, 
and then rising therefrom and winding along the curves of the 
ridges to avoid the wet and soft ground, were highly pictu- 
resque. 

Our journey has been over a prairie entirely destitute of 
timber, or shrubbery of any kind. The soil is generally com- 
posed of a black argillaceous loam, several feet in depth. The 
summits of the highest elevations exhibit a more sandy compo- 
sition of soil, with a debris of flint and porous sandstone. The 
grouse, or prairie-hens, have been frequently flushed during our 
march. Smaller birds are not very numerous. The heat of the 
sun has been extremely oppressive. 

At one o'clock p,m., we reached a small grove, composed of 
a few oaks, cotton-wood, maple, and hickory trees, on the banks 
of a small branch (head of Blue Creek), where we encamped 
for the day. The wagons, in forming the encampment, were 
what is called corralcd^ an anglicised Spanish word, the signifi- 
cance of which, in our use of the term, is, that they were formed 
in a circle; constituting a wall of defence in the event of an 
attack from the Indians, and a povnd for the confinement of the 
cattle and horses, whenever necessary or desirable. A Spanish 
corral is a common cattle or horse pound. The area of this 
circle is sufficiently large to graze, during the night, such horses 
and cattle as are most likely to stray, if not thus confined. On 
the outside of the corral the tents are pitched, with their doors 
outwards; and in front of these the camp-fires are lighted, and 
the culinary operations for the several families, ^or messes, per- 
formed. 

This afternoon the company was divided into four sections, 
and a leader for each was appointed, to superintend their order 
of march. Several subordinate or staff officers were appointed, 
as assistants to the captain, etc., etc. Regular guard-duty was 
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established, and our organization, theoretically, appeared to be 
very perfect, and entirely sufficient for all the purposes required 
of it. Distance, six miles. 

May 13. — Brownell, our driver, having left camp last night, 
to ride a distance of ten or twelve miles on some business, did 
not return until after we had commenced our march. It was 
not without great trouble that we collected our oxen, and suc- 
ceeded in attaching them to the wagons. Nuttall volunteered 
to act as driver iem, for the day, or until Brownell returned. 

Our march was along the Santa Ft^ trail, through an undu- 
lating prairie-country, occasionally dotted with a few trees and 
clumps of small hazel-bushes. But generally there was no 
object for the eye to rest upon but the green and flowery slopes 
and gentle and ever-varying irregularities in the surface of the 
prairie. About one o'clock we passed what is called the “Lone 
Elm," a solitary tree, standing near a pool of water. 

I met, this afternoon, three returning Santa Fe trading-com- 
panies; two of them with three or four wagons, and the other 
with twelve wagons, all drawn by mules. They were driving 
before them several large herds of mules, in the aggregate about 
one thousand. The mules were so lean that the ribs of most of 
them were defined with precision, and the bones of some of 
them appeared to have worn through the flesh. I never saw a 
more ghostly collection of animals. The operative men com- 
posing these companies were principally New-Mexicans; the 
chiefs of the parties, however, were Americans. They all pre- 
sented a most fagged and worn appearance. 

I stopped and conversed some time with one of the leading 
men of these companies. He w'as intelligent, notwithstanding 
his soiled and ragged costume, and appeared to be very candid 
in all his statements. He said that the principal part of the 
mules had been driven from Chihuahua, and cost there twenty 
dollars per head; that they were taken in exchange for such 
commodities as had been carried out with them, and he ex- 
pected to dispose of them at a profit on his arrival in the 
settlements of Missouri. He said that the journey to Santa Fe 
and Chihuahua was one of great fatigue and hardship, as he 
knew, but that the journey to California infinitely more so; 
that our lives would be shortened ten years by the trip, and 
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before we returned, if we experienced such good fortune, our 
beads would he white, not with the frosts of age, but from the 
effects of exposure and extreme hardships. This was not verj 
cheering information, and bidding him a polite good-day, w'e 
left him. 

About four o'clock p.m., I reached the point where I supposed 
the Oregon trail diverged from the Santa Fe road. It was 
raining copiously. At some distance in the prairie, I saw a 
man mounted on a horse, with a loose mule feeding near him. 
Supposing him to be a member of some of the front emigrating 
parties, I rode up to him and inquired the probable distance 
to the next camping-ground. He was a man of that non-com- 
mittal order sometimes met with, from whom no satisfactory or 
explanatory information can be drawn by any inquiry, however 
pointed. He appeared to he afraid of exposing his own igno- 
Kiiice by committing himself in any direct reply; and in a vain 
effort to seem eminently wise and discreet, his affirmative re- 
sponses were rebutted by such a volume of negative qualifica- 
tions and reservations, that he was entirely incomprehensible. 

The rain had abated before this unsatisfactory colloquy was 
ended, and a bright rainbow was formed in the east, the arch 
of which was not raised more than one degree above the hori- 
zon. Our train of wagons coming up, we continued on the 
Santa Fe trail four miles farther, when we left it on the right 
hand, and soon afterwards crossing a small creek, with high and 
steep banks, we encamped on the western side of it, in a small 
grove, which fringes tlie margin of the stream. Large quanti- 
ties of wild onions were gathered by many of our party to-day, 
and being cooked with their bacon, composed the vegetable 
portion of their evening meal. Their odour is rank, and anything 
but agreeable. The rain recommenced falling before we could 
pitch our tent, heavily and steadily, with every prospect of a 
stormy night. Distance, sixteen miles. 

May 14. — The rain of yesterday and last night has again so 
much saturated and softened the ground, as to render travelling 
with wheels very difficult. 

The first mile and a half of our route was through the tim^ 
bered bottom of the branch on wliich we had encamped. Our 
progress through this was very greatly obstructed by the un- 
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evenness of the ground and its soft and miry condition. We 
were frequently obliged to fell trees and to cut down large 
quantities of small brush and throw them into the muddy ra- 
vines, in order to enable our animals and wagons to pass over 
them. These difficulties operate as serious discouragements 
upon the energies of many, but I look for a better road before 
we advance a great distance. Throughout the day the travel- 
ling has been very fatiguing to our oxen, the wagons frequently 
stalling in the mud-holes and the crossings of the small branches. 
Three or four hours were occupied in fording a diminutive tribu- 
tary of the AV^akarusa creek. The banks on the eastern side 
are so steep, that the wagons are let down with ropes, and the 
teams were doubled, sometimes quadrupled, in order to draw 
them up on the other side. 

The largest portion of our train reached the banks of the 
Wakarusa about five o clock, and encamped on a sloping lawn in 
a curve of the stream, carpeted with verdant and luxuriant grass. 
A grove of small trees (oak, hickory, dogwood, and willows) 
nearly surrounds our camp. Their foliage is of the deepest 
green, and flowers of all the brilliant, and the softer and more 
modest hues, enliven the landscape around us. The face of the 
country over which we have travelled to-day, has been more 
broken and picturesque than yesterday. AV^e passed during 
our march an elevated conical swell of the plain, which I as- 
cended ; and the view from it was one of commanding extent 
and great richness and beauty. The configuration of the vast 
diameter of the plain w hich can be observed from this, presents 
all the graceful and gentle curves, and the delicate shading and 
colouring that would charm the enthusiastic landscape artist in 
his dreaming sketches. 

A number of wagons being behind at dark, a party was 
formed and returned on the trail to their assistance. AV^e found 
two or three of the wagons stalled in the deep mud, and the 
tongue of one of them, belonging to some highly worthy young 
men from Lexington, Ky., named Putnam, was broken. 
After great exertions they were all drawn out and up to the 
camp, but it was near midnight before this was accomplished. 
Distance, fifteen miles. 

May 15. — A Potawattomie Indian, accompanied by a half- 
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bmd who spoke English correctly, came to otir oamp early 
this morning. The Potowattomie was a tall, athletic young 
man of a symmetrical figure, and rode a fat and handsome In^ 
dian pony, which several of our party made overtures to. pur- 
chase, but they were not successful. He was dressed in a 
calico shirt, with buckskin pantaloons, gaiters, and mocassins. 
He brought with him several pairs of mocassins, some of them 
second-hand, which he wished to trade for meat. He soon sold 
out his small stock of wares and left us. The morning was 
spent in cleaning our rifles and pistols, which had become rusty 
.and foul from the frequent rains. 

In the afternoon we were joined by ex-Governor Boggs, of 
Missouri, and Colonel Thornton and another gentleman from 
Illinois. The general reason assigned for emigration to the 
Pacific, by those from the frontier settlements of Illinois and 
Missouri, is the extreme unhealthiness of those districts. They 
stdte that during the summer and autumnal months they are 
afflicted wnth the ague and fever; and of late years, in the win- 
ter season, the congestive fever prevails, and sometimes it is so 
fatal in its ravages as nearly to depopulate whole neighbour- 
hoods. They emigrate to the Pacific in search of health, and if 
they can find this with a reasonable fertility of soil on their 
arrival, they will not only be satisfied but feel thankful to Prov- 
idence for providing them such a retreat from the miseries thejr 
have endured. 

In the afternoon we crossed the Wakarusa creek, and en- 
camped on the opposite bank in a grove of large timber. Se- 
veral Shawnee Indians came to our camp in the evening; one 
of whom, calling himself John Wolf, spoke English. They 
begged for whiskey. Distance, one mile. 

May 16. — Several Potawattomie Indians, male and female, 
visited our camp this morning. None of them spoke English. 
They could, however, pronounce the word “ whiskey, and ut- 
tering this and at the same time exhibiting small pieces of silver, 
was the common salutation of these miserably-clad, half-starved 
creatures. They excited mingled emotions of loathing and 
commiseration. John Wolf, the Shawnee, whose acquaintance 
I made yesterday, applied to me to indite for him a letter, and 
to carry it westward to some great Indian captain of his tribe. 
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Tlie letter, written from his dictation, was only four lines in 
length. It informed his friend, that two Shawnee chiefs^ 
named Henry Clay and Ben Kiasas, and a sister of the Indian 
addressed, named Black Poddee, were dead. I folded, sealed, 
and superscribed the letter, but I could never hear of the friend 
of John Wolf, and consequently the brief epistle was never de- 
livered. 

The grove in Avhich we were encamped, presented, this morn- 
ing, a most noisy and animated scene. The oxen belonging to 
our teams, and in daily use, now number about seven hundred; 
and the mules, horses, and other loose animals, amount to three 
hundred, numbering in the aggregate, one thousand head of 
eatrle and horses. ‘^Gee-up!” “gee-haw!’' and “whoa-ha^v!" 
with incessant cracks of the whip, resounded on all sides, as 
soon as the word to “ catch up" was given. As usual, a portion 
of the cattle could not be found when wanted, notwithstanding 
a guard had been placed over them during the night; and it 
Avas ten o’clock a.m., before the rear division of the train left 
the encampment. 

Our route, with the exception of the low rich bottom of the 
Wakarusa, has been over the high rolling prairie. In the far 
distance we could see the narrow dark lines of timber, indicating 
the channels of the small Avater-courses, stretching far away, 
until lost in the haze, or concealed from our view by the inter- 
position of the horizon. Some of the slopes of the plain, in the 
perspective, were beautifully ornamented with clumps and rows 
of trees, representing the parks, avenues, and pleasure-grounds 
of some princely mansion, Avliich the imagination Avas conti- 
■tjually conjecturing might he liidden behind their dense foliage. 
Not a living or moving object of any kind appears upon the face 
of the vast expanse. The white-topped wagons, and the men 
and animals belonging to them, winding slowly over the hill- 
tops and through the IioUoavs, are the only relief to the motion- 
less torpor and tomhlike stillness of the landscape. A lovelier 
scene was never gazed upon, nor one of more profound solitude. 

A short time before Ave encamped, this afternoon, a small 
party of Indians Avere seen in a hollow about a mile to our right. 
We rode to them, and ascertained them to he Kacliinga, a chief 
of the Kansas tribe, tAVo Avarriors, and two squaws, Avith their 
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families of children. Tliey were here encamped, their tents 
being smoke-coloured skins sewn together, and raised on small 
sticks, about two feet from the ground. Kachinga can-ied a 
rifle, which appeared to be new. He did not seem to under- 
stand very well the iSse of it. He was rouged with vermilion 
paint, and his hair was shorn to the skin, except a small tuft on 
tiie crown of his head, and under his chin. He wore, suspended 
hy a buckskin string from his neck, two medals, one represent- 
ing, in alLo relievo^ the likeness of Thomas Jefferson, President 
of the United States. The other medal, the device on which I 
do not recollect, purported, from the inscription, to have been 
presented to him by a citizen of Hartford, Ct., — evidently a 
“ Yankee notion.” Kachinga appeared to be a man about sixty, 
and the expression of his countenance and his general appear- 
ance were prepossessing. The two squaws were miserable-look- 
ing objects in their features, figures, and clothing. The In- 
dians broke up their encampment when we left them, and soon 
overtaking our train, travelled *'ilong with us. The two squaws 
had each a pony, heavily laden with baggage. The children 
were in a state of nudity, and the infants were carried by tbeir 
mothers, being fastened to their backs by closely drawer blan- 
kets. They came around us while eating supper, and begged 
something to eat, which we gave them. Their appearance was 
extremely wretched. 

We were overtaken to-day, during our march, by a man 
belonging to one of the forward trains, but who left the settle- 
ments since w^e did. He l)rought wdth him a late number of the 
“ St. Louis Republican,” from the columns of wdiich w^e derived 
intelligence of the first overt acts of hostility betw'eeu Mexico 
and the United States. The paper contained an account of the 
defeat and captur^* of a company of dragoons on the Rio Grande, 
under the command of Captain Thornton^ by the Mexicans, and 
also of the supposed critical situation of the United States 
troops composing the command of General Z. Taylor. Not- 
withstanding this warlike demonstration, none of the emigrants 
to California, so far as I could learn, manifested a disposition to 
turn back in consequence of it. 

That discordance, arising from many trifling circumstances 
and unavoidable inconveniences, wLich I had heard mentioned 
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as inevitable concomitants of this journey, was displayed in * 
seyeral instances to-day. Many of the men manifested much 
petulance, incivility, and the want of a spirit of accommodation. 
In short, there appears to be considerable wrangling and in- 
trigue in camp, which will probably resiilt in a division of our 
party. Distance, twelve miles. 

May 17. — The morning was so delightful and the atmosphere 
so bracing, that I started on foot in advance of the train; and 
noticing on the right some attractive objects at a distance of 
two or three miles, I left the trail, and proceeding towards 
them, passed over two or three elevated swells of the prairie 
and through several deep and lonely hollows. In one of the 
latter I saw two horses grazing. My first conjecture, seeing no 
signs of emigrants or Indians about, was, that these horses had 
strayed either from our own camp or from some of the forward 
emigrating parties, and I attempted to drive them before me; 
but they were not to he controlled, running off in a contrary di- 
rection, prancing and snorting. 

In the next hollow, through which flows a small spring 
branch, I saw the embers of fin Indian camp- fire, with the low, 
rude frame upon which their tent-skins had been spread sur- 
rounding it. I stirred the ashes and discovered a few live coals, 
showing that the camp had been occupied last night. The 
diminutive bottom bordering the miniature stream was covered 
with hazel brush, with a few alders and larger shrubbery. I 
crossed through the brush, and was commencing the ascent on 
the other side, wdien six Indians, mounted on horses, came in 
sight on the top of the hill, and began to descend it. They did 
not discover me immediately, but as soon as they did, they 
halted on the side of the hill, I was sufficiently near to see 
that one of them carried in his hand a broadsword, with a 
bright metal scabbard, which glittered in the sunbeams. This 
Indian, the foremost of the party, was leading a horse. When 
he saw me he gave the horse in charge of another. I had very 
carelessly, in order to be unencumbered by weight, left all my 
arms in the waggon, except my hatchet. I was now several 
miles distant from our train, and entirely concealed from them, 
and there was no probability of any of our party passing this 
way. Not liking the manoeuvres of the Indians, or -knowing 
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wliat miglit be their designs, I never felt more regret for any 
misadventure, than for not bringing my gun and pistols with 
me. Ascertaining that my hatchet was in a right position for 
use, if necessary, I advanced up the hill to the place where the 
Indians, had halted and stopped, g 

I ascertained that the party was composed of three men and 
three squaws. The men were armed with bows atid arrows 
and tomahawks. The leader spoke to me in English, and said, 
‘^How do?” I replied and reciprocated the inquiry in the 
usual manner. He then asked, in his broken English, if there 
were more white men with me ? I replied that there was a 
great number just behind. He nodded his head and looked at 
his companions with an expression of disappointed intelligence. 
I asked him if he was a Kansas ? His reply was, “ No, — Sac." 
I then passed, leaving them standing and apparently in earnest 
consultation. 

I was glad to be relieved of their company, for I felt 
doubtful of their intentions, and my arms were insufficient for 
a successful defence against them, if they had made an attack, 
— ^from which I believe they were deterred by the supposition 
that my fellow-travellers would immediately be upon them, I 
rose the hill, and saw, at a distance of about two miles, a man 
on horseback riding in such a direction across the prairie that 
I could easily intercept him. I soon came up to him and found 
it to be Mr. Grayson, one of our own company, out hunting. 
We walked onward, and came up to the caravan while our party 
were nooning. 

After procuring from our wagon some refreshments, and rest- 
ing an hour, accompanied by Mr. Curry I again started a pedes- 
trian, in advance of the train of wagons, for a walk of twelve 
or fifteen miles, the nearest point in our route, to water. The 
fresh breeze which had fanned us during the forenoon, died 
away entirely, and the sun shone with an almost scorching fer- 
vency of heat, unmitigated by a solitary cloud on the face of 
the sky. The trail is smooth and hard, running over the high 
table-land of the prairies. Clumps and rows of timber could be 
seen at long distances, giving to the background of the scenery 
a cultivated and inhabited aspect. The effects of the intense 
heat, aggravated by the severe exercise of fast w^alking, became 
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intolerably oppressive, and produced a thirst and faintness such 
as I had not before experienced. We hunted along the road- 
side for even a puddle ol water to moisten our mouths and 
throats, but could discover none. Finding some prairie peas, 
we filled our pockets with them, and their juice afforded a little 
relief to our thirst. At length we arrived within the distance 
of two miles of a line of timber on the left, indicative of water. 
Leaving the trail we marched directly towards it, and reaching 
its banks we found it to be a small creek which empties into the 
Kansas river, about five miles distant. We satisfied our thirst 
with long draughts of the tepid water, and then plunged into 
the current of the stream to cool our almost broiling flesh and 
purify our bodies from the dust accumulated upon them by the 
day's march. 

liefreshing ourselves, in the manner above described, for an 
hour, the invigorating effects of which were most salutary, we 
returned again to the trail, just as the train of wagons was 
coming up and passing. Many of the oxen were so much ex- 
hausted that they could with difficulty move forward at a very 
slow pace. Their tongues were banging out, and several had 
fallen down, being unable to proceed. One had died on the 
march. The order had been given to encamp on the opposite 
side of the stream, and several of the front wagons, ndien they 
reached it, attempted to cross; hut the oxen, mad with thirst 
and heat, when they came in sight of the water, became uncon- 
trollable, and ran down the steep bank into the stream, threaten- 
ing destruction to the wagons and their contents. All efforts 
to prevail upon them to leave the w'uter and ascend the opposite 
bank, for a long time were unavailing. Such being the difficul- 
ties, the order was countermanded, and our camp formed on the 
south-eastern hank of the stream. 

Near our camp there is a crescent-shaped chain of elevated 
mounds, the natural undulations of the prairie, wdiich I had 
plainly seen this morning when we commenced our march. 
These mounds stretch some four or five miles, and their bases 
being precipitous and wall-like, but for their extent, in outline 
they would represent the foundations of some vast temple or 
overthrown city. 

This evening, after we had encamped, it appeared that a por- 
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tion of the company had determined to separate from the main 
party, being dissatisfied with its present organization. Distance, 
twenty-four miles. 

May 38. — Mr. Jacob, who liad been appointed sub-captain 
of one of our divisions; Mr. Kirlcendall, who liad been appointed 
^quartermaster ; and Mr. Greenbury, our pilot, were dispatched 
early this morning to a mission about ten miles distant up the 
Kansas river, to ascertain if the river was fordable at that point. 
Colonel Russell, our captain, rode to the Kansas ferry, five miles 
distance, to ascertain if the ferry boats were disengaged, and 
could, if we deemed it expedient to cross here, ferry our wagons 
over the river. 

Although the morning was fine and pleasant, it clouded up 
before eight o’clock and commenced raining, accompanied by 
thunder. After considerable labor and difficulty we succeeded 
in crossing the creek without any accident, except the breaking 
of an axletree of one of the wagons in descending the steep 
bank. Colonel Russell met us on the opposite bank, and, some 
conversation ensuing with the leaders of the disaffected part}", 
it was proposed that the company should divide, it being too 
numerous and cumbrous for. convenient progress. Those who 
were in favour of remaining with the originally organized com- 
pany were requested to move towards the ferry. Thirty-five of 
the wagons moved forward, and the remainder separated from 
them. 

The signs were so strongly indicative of a heavy rain, that it 
was thought imprudent to delay crossing the Kansas until the 
return of the gentlemen dispatched up the river this morning, 
but that we should proceed to the ferry and cross forthwith. 
The Kansas, at the ferry, which is owned by two half-breed 
Indians, is about two hundred yards in width at this time ; but 
at some seasons of the year, from its banks, it evidently is much 
narrower. The approach to it on eitlier side, is through a 
timbered bottom about three-fourtbs of a mile in width. The 
trees are chiefly oak, linden, and hickory. Hazel and a variety 
of underbrush and grape-vines, make up the small shrubbery of 
the bottom. 

The labour of ferrying our wagons over was commenced at 
one o’clock. The wagons were hauled as near the boat-landing 
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as they could be by the teams, and then with their loads in 
them were lifted and pushed into the boats by the united 
strength of the men. By hard and unremitting toil the thirty - 
five wagons, which now constituted our train, were safely trans* 
ported to the other side ; and all our oxen, horses, and loose 
stock swam over, by six o'clock p. m. The fee for ferriage, 
per wagon, was one dollar. Two boats are employed, and they 
are large enough to transport two wagons each trip. They are 
pushed across the stream with long poles handled by Indians. 
All being over, we moved forward about three miles and en- 
camped on the bank of Soldier Creek, a small stream emptying 
into the Kansas. 

While on our march from the Kansas to our encampment, 
Mr. Branham and myself, being in advance of the main party, 
discovered an abundance of ripe strawberries. AYe stopped 
and gathered several quarts, and, carrying them to camp, they 
were served up by Mrs. B., with rich cream and loaf-sugar, a 
genuine luxury in this wild region. 

> This morning, before we commenced our march, a Mrs. Hall, 
the wife of one of the emigrants, was safely delivered of a pair 
of twins. Thus two were added to our number. These young 
natives of the wilderness were appropriately named. The 
mother and children were doing well this evening. 

Mr. AYebb, editor of the “ Independence Expositor,” accom- 
panied by Mr. Hay, a great-grandson of Daniel Boone, arrived 
at our camp, direct from the settlements, just after dark. They 
came express to communicate to us the last intelligence we shall 
receive from the United States, before reaching the Pacific. 
They brought with them all the letters at the Independence 
and Westport post-offices addressed to emigrants, and several 
files of papers to the latest dates. These gave positive infor- 
mation of the existence of hostilities between Mexico and the 
United States on the Rio Grande, and confirmed the rumour 
respecting the perilous situation of Gen. Taylor. How this im- 
portant event is to affect us upon our arrival in California, it is 
impossible to foresee. .No one, however, is in the least disposed 
to turn hack in consequence of it. Distance, ten miles. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

!Metliodist Mission on the Kansas — Soldier Creek — Lustration— A ruined 
Indian town — A rose in the wilderness — Another division — Kansas 
Indian towns — Ki-he-ga-wa-chuck-ee — Prairie potato — Mountain 
trappers — Beauty of scenery and fertility of soil — Vermilion Creek- 
Brilliant meteor— Big Blue River — Prairie-pea — Legislation on the 
prairies. 

May 19. — We remained encamped to-day, in order to enable 
Mr. Boone, a grandson of Daniel Boone, and his family and 
party, who wished to join us, to come up. Messrs. Kirkendall, 
Jacob, and Greenbury, reached camp this morning about seven 
o'clock, relieving me of some uneasiness on their account. They 
bad found a ford, near the mission, about twelve miles up the 
Kansas; but when they returned to the ferry, finding that our 
train had all passed over, and it being late, they remained during 
the night witlx the party that separated from us this morning. 
The mission which they had visited, and at which they were 
well received and entertained, is an establishment for the edu- 
cation and Christianization of the Indians, supported in part by 
the United States government, and under the patronage and 
superintendence of the Methodist Episcopal Church of the 
United States. There is a blacksmith's shop at the mission, 
and an extensive farm under cultivation. 

The stream on which we are encamped is called “Soldier 
Creek," from the circumstance, as I learned, that, some years 
since a company of traders having smuggled into the Indian 
territory a quantity of whiskey, were pursued by a detachment 
of United States soldiers, and overtaken at the spot where our 
wagous were foi*med into a corral. Their whiskey was taken 
and emptied into the stream; and the soldiers Ixaving encamped 
here during these proceedings, gave its present name to the 
creek. The bank of the small rivulet was lined at an early 
hour after breakfast, with fires, kettles, washtubs, and piles of 
unwashed linen, showing conclusively, that a general lustration 
was to be performed by the female portion of our party. The 
timber on the creek consists of oak, linden, and some maple 
trees. They are of good size, and in several places the bends of 
the stream are well covered with them. I had heard reports 
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of the creek being richly stocked with a variety of fish ; b?at 
after two trials of several hours each, without a single nibble at 
my hook, I was compelled to entertain strong doubts of the 
accuracy of the reports. The whiskey poured into the stream 
may have poisoned the fish, as it would have done the Indians, 
had the traders been successful in their designs. 

The soil of the Kansas bottom, and where we are encamped^ 
is a rich argillaceous loam, of great depth, and capable of pro- 
ducing any crop adapted to this latitude. The natural grasses 
grow with great luxuriance, but they are of a coarse species, and 
when matured must be rather tough, and not very nutritious. 

A new census of our party was taken this morning, and it wai 
found to consist of 98 fighting-men, 50 women, 46 wagons, and 
350 cattle. Two divisions were made of the wagons, for con- 
venience in marching. We were joined to-day by riiie \vngons 
from Illinois, belonging to Mr. lieed and the Messrs. Donneri^ 
highly respectable and intelligent gentlemen, with interesting 
families. They were received into the company by a unanimous 
vote. 

A Kansas Indian village was visible from our camp on the 
plain to the south, at the distance of two or three miles. As soou 
as the sun was sufficiently low in the afternoon, accompanied 
by Jacob, I visited this village. The walk was much longer 
and more fatiguing than we expected to find it. AVhile on th«i 
way we counted, for a certainty, on our arrival, to be receiveil 
and*' entertained by the female elite of the Kansas aristocracy, 
clad in their smoke-coloured skin costumes, and with theilr 
copper complexions rouged until they vied, in their fiery splen * 
dours, with the sun seen through a vapour of smoke. We carr 
ried some vermilion and beads along with us for presents, to 
ornament the most unadorned, in accordance with the taste off 
the savages. But, alas! after all our toil, through the rank anfd 
tangled grass, when we approached the village not a soul camie 
out to welcome us. No Kansas belle or stern chief made her 
or his appearance at the doors of any of the wigwams. W e 
entered the village, and found it entirely deserted and desolat/e, 
and fifiost of the wigwams in a ruinous state. i 

A large wigwam, or cabin, near the centre of the villagje, 
had recently been burnt to the ground. The whole numbe r 
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0f the buildings standing was fourteen. They varied in dimeh- 
fiiohs, from twenty to thirty-six feet in length, by fifteeii in 
breadth. The cabins are constructed by inserting in the ground 
bickory saplings, and bending them so as to form an arch 
about eight or ten feet in height at the top. These saplings 
are bound firmly together by willow twigs, making a strong, 
though light, framework. This frame is shingled over with 
bark, peeled from the linden and other large trees, in strips of 
about twelve inches in breadth and five feet in length. Over 
this is another frame of saplings and willow- withes, securing 
the roof and walls, and binding the whole building together. 
Each 'cabin has one small entrance, about four feet in height 
and three feet in breadth. We passed through, and examined 
four or five of them. The bark-w^alls, on the inside, w’^ere orna- 
mented with numerous charcoal-sketches, representing horses; 
horses with men mounted upon them, and engaged in combat 
with the bow and arrow; horses attached to wagons; and, in 
one instance, horses drawing a coach. Another group repre- 
sented a plough drawn by oxen. There w’ere various other 
figures of beasts and reptiles, and some which I conjectured to 
be the Evil Spirit of the Indian mythology. But they were all 
done in a style so rude, as to show no great progress in the fine 
arts. None of the cabins which we entered contained a solitary 
article of any kind. I returned to our camp, disappointed in 
my expectations of meeting the Indians at their village, ^nd 
saddened by the scene of desolation I had witnessed. 

In reference to the present number of the Kansas tribe of 
Indians, I could obtain little satisfactory information. They 
appear to be wretchedly poor. The country they claim as 
theirs, and inhabit, affords little or no game; and so far as my 
observation has extended, they gave no attention to agriculture. 
The number of warriors which the tribe can assemble, I heard 
estimated at three hundred; hut I have no means of judging of 
the accuracy of this estimate. 

May 20.-— Our driver was helplessly sick this morning from 
the effects of an over-night*s drunken frolic, upon some wretched, 
adulterated whiskey, which he had procured somewhere in the 
camp. We were compelled to employ a new driver for the day, 
and to haul our old one in the wagon. 

D 
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We traTelled several miles ^ver a flat pMin, in some places 
wet and boggy. The Kansas river skirted with timber^ with a 
rich and extensive landscape beyond, could be seen on our left; 
and on our right Soldier Creek, with scenery equally attractive, 

I saw near the trail this morning a solitary wild rose, the first 
I have seen blooming in the prairies, the delightful fragrance of 
which instantly excited emotions of sadness and tendernee®, by 
reviving in the memory a thousand associations connected with 
home, and friends, and civilization, all of which we had left 
behind, for a weary journey through a desolate wilderness. It 
is not possible to describe the effect upon the sensibilities' pro- 
duced by this modest and lonely flower. The perfume exhaled 
from its petals and enriching the ‘‘ desert air,” addressed a 
language to the heart more thrilling than the plaintive and im- 
passioned accents from the inspired voice of music or poesy. 

We encamped at three o'clock p.m., in a heavy rain, accom- 
panied hy thunder and lightning, which had been pouring down 
upon us three hours. Our camp is on the high ground of the 
prairies, a mile from wood and water, which necessary articles 
have to be hauled to it in the rain and through the deep mud. 

The Indians have, thus far, made no attempts to steal our 
cattle. They generally keep a respectful distance, showing 
themselves in small numbers on the summits of the prairie, 
adjacent to the route of our train. I w^atched to-night until one 
o^’clipck. The howls and sharp snarling barks of the wolves ; 
the raouimful bootings of the owl, and the rush of the winds 
through the tree-tops of the neighbouring grove, are the only 
sounds disturbing the deep solitude of the night. Distance^ 
eight miles# 

.1* May 21 , — The views from the high elevations of the prairiC' 
have, as usual, been strikingly picturesque, Tiie country we 
have passed through for the last one hundred miles, presents 
greater attractions to the eye than any that I have ever previously 
seen. What the climate may he in winter, or how it may affect 
the health of settlers in summer and autumn, I have no means 
of judging. Its elevated and undulating surface, however, 
would seem to indicate salubrity. 

About noon we arrived at another small creek, the banks of 
which on both sides are steep, and very difficult to pass. Our 
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wagons wer« lowered down bj ropes, and by doubling teaia% 
ibey were aU finally drawn out of tbe bed of the stream, and up 
tbe opposite bank. It was four o’clock when this was acooni^ 
plished. We encamped in a bend of the stream, about a nnle 
from where we crossed it. 

The day has been delightful, and a more cheerful spirit seems 
to prevail in our party than usual. Mr. Boone, whom we have 
been expecting several days, came up and joined us this after- 
noon. The men amused themselves, after we encamped, by 
firing at a target. The distances were 80 and 200 yards. 
Among the best shots with the rifle were those of Brown of 
Lexington, Ky. At dark our cattle were driven into the corral, 
to prevent them from straying, and from being stolen by the 
Indians. Distance, six miles. 

May 22. — This morning thirteen wagons, about half of wliicli 
belonged to Mr. Gordon, of Jackson county. Mo., separated 
from the main party, assigning as a reason, therefore, that the 
company was too large, and that as a consequence of this, our 
progress was too slow for them. This is the second division in 
our party which has taken place since we started, and there is 
a strong probability that soon there will be others. A restless- 
ness of disposition, and dissatisfaction from trivial causes, lead 
to these frequent changes among the emigrating parties. 

The trail along which we have travelled to-day has been dry, 
compact, and easy for our teams. It runs over a high undulating 
country, exhibiting a great variety of rich scenery. As the 
traveller rises the elevated swells of the prairie, his eye can fre- 
quently take in at a glance a diameter of sixty of eighty miles of 
country, all clothed at this season with the deepest verdure, and 
the most luxuriant vegetation. We encamped for the day on 
what was called by some “Black Paint’' Creek, by others 
“Sandy,” a tributary of the Kansas river. The bottom on 
either side of the creek is timbered with large and handsomely- 
shaped oaks. 

Mr. Kirkendall and myself were two or three miles in ad- 
vance of our train, when we commenced winding through the 
ravines of the bluffs, in order to descend to the bottoni-lands 
bordering tbe stream. We were met here by four young 
Indians, apparently riding a race. They were mounted on fat 
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j>onie8, wliich they urged forward at their highest pow^s^ of 
•speed, until coming up to us they drew their horses in, an^ 
passing by a short distance, wheeled about and rode along o<t ouf, 
«ide to the bank of the stream. Here w’e met some forty or 
fifty more Indians, and we soon discoTered that about two miles 
below there were two large Kansas villages. 

One of those w^hom we met at the creek was a very hand~ 
some young man (a chief), whose dress was much more cleanly 
and of better materials than his followers or associates. He 
•carried in his hand a small looking-glass, Avhich he consulted 
with great frequency and earnestness, evidently much pleased 
with his personal appearance. A profusion of bone and tin 
trinkets ornamented his ears, and nose, and neck. A medal 
with the likeness on one side of “John Tyler, President of the 
United States,*’ was suspended on his breast. On the other side 
there was a device of a pipe and a tomahawk, and the following 
inscription, “ Peace and Friendship.** Tliis Indian appeared to 
have great influence over the young men of his tribe. I did not 
learn his name. 

Our train came up and encamped, and it was not long before 
the two villages appeared to be entirely emptied of their men, 
women, and children. The camp was filled and surrounded^ 
by them. They numbered probably some four or five hundred, 
lliose who last came from the villages w'ere mostly in a 
wretched condition, so far as their clothing w^ere concerned. An 
exceedingly foul blanket, more than half worn, and sometimes 
in.tatters, with a pair of leggins, constituted their suits of gar- 
rn^ts. A large portion of the men were well-proportioned 
^snd above medium stature ; and the countenances of many 
were prepossessing and intelligent, if not handsome. Some of 
4hem wore their hair long, and it presented a tangled and 
? matted appearance. The heads of others (probably warriors) 
were shorn close to the skin, except a tuft extending from the 
forehead over the crown of the head down to the neck, resembling 
if the comb of a cock. The faces of many were rouged— -some 
in a fanciful manner — with vermilion. The eyelids and lips 
' ©nly of several were painted; the cheeks and ears of others, 
and the forehead and nose of otliers. There appeared to be. a 
-gi'eat variety of tastes and no prevailing fashion. I noticed 
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IBat tHe ears of a great number of the men were bored with fotl* 
iai^e holes in each, so large that the finger could be passe® 
through the perforations^ from which were suspended a variety 
df ornaments, made of bone, tin, and brass. Small globular an® 
hollow metal buttons, with balls in them, were strung around 
the neck or fastened to the leggiiis of others, so that every 
motion of their bodies created a jingling sound. 

Such as rode ponies were desirous of swapping them for the 
American horses of the emigrants, or of trading them for 
whiskey. They all appeared to be most unblushing and prac- 
tised beggars. There was scarcely an object which they saw^ 
from a cow and calf to the smallest trinket or button upon our 
clothing, that they did not request us to present to them* 
Bread, meat, tobacco, and whiskey, they continually asked for> 
and the former we gave to them, the last we had not to give — 
and if we had had it, we should not liave given it. Among 
these very troublesome visitors was Ki-he-ga-wa-chuck-ee 
(words importing the “ rashly brave,'* or “ fool-hardy”). This 
personage is a principal chief of the Kansas tribe. Ilis wife ac- 
companied him. He appeared to be a man of about fifty-five 
years of age, of commanding figure, and of rather an intel- 
lectual and pleasing expression of countenance. I presented his 
squaw, whose charms were not of the highest order, with fv 
dozen strings of glass beads, with which she and her spouse 
seemed to be much delighted. They both spoke, and said,. 
“ Good ! very good !” A turban ; a soiled damask dressing- 
gown of originally brilliant colours, but much faded ; buckskin 
leggins and moccasins, composed the dress of Ki-he-ga-wa— 
chuck-ee. He Avore the usual quantity of bone and tin orna- 
ments about his ears and neck, and the little jingling buttons or 
bells on his legs. His face was painted with vermilion. 

The reputation of the Kansas Indians for honesty is far from^’ 
immaculate among the emigrants, and a strong guard was 
placed around the camp and over our cattle, notwithstanding; 
the pledge of Ki-he-ga-wa-chuck-ee, that none of his people* 
should steal from or molest us in any manner. About tea 
o'clock at night two Indians were taken prisoners by the sen- 
tinels on duty. They were greatly alarmed when brought to 
tiie guard- tent, expecting immediate punishment. An investi-' 
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gation took place, and it turned out that they had Game into 
the camp by appointment with some individual of our party^ 
who had promised to trade with them for a horse, fcr which 
they were to receive four gallons of whiskey. Their motive in 
coming late at night was, that they wished to conceal the tmde 
from the Indians generally, as in the event of its being known, 
they would be compelled to divide the whiskey among the 
whole tribe, whereas they wished to drink it themselves. The 
trade was broken off, and the Indian captives, much to their 
relief, were discharged. Several of the young men from our 
camp visited the nearest Kansas village after dark. They had 
not been in the village long before the cry of “ Pawnee ! Paw- 
nee r” was raised by the Indians, and several guns were dis- 
charged immediately. This alarm was probably raised by the 
Indians, to rid themselves of their white visitors, and the ruse 
was successful. The Pawnees, as I learned, had a short time 
previously made an attack upon the Kansas, and besides killing 
a number of the latter, had burnt one of their villages. Distance, 
eighteen miles. 

May 23, — The Indians were in and around our camp before 
we were fairly aroused from our slumbers, begging with great 
vehemence for bread and meat. Ki-he-ga>wa-chuck-ee and 
his wife took their seats upon the ground near our tent, it 
being head-quarters, and there remained until the train was 
ready to move. In consideration of the fulfilment of the 
promise of the chief, that nothing should be stolen from us by 
his people, a general contribution was made, of flour, bacon, and 
sundry other articles, amounting in the aggregate to a large 
quantity, which was given to the chief to be divided as he saw 
fit among his people. This appeared to give general satisfac- 
tion to our visitors, and we left them in the full enjoyment of 
tlieir luxuries. 

The ford of the small creek on whiclr we encamped last 
night, was difficult, owing to its steep hanks and muddy channel. 
We w'ere obliged to fell small trees and a large quantity of 
brush, and fill up the bed of the stream, before the wagons 
could pass over. Our route for several miles w^as through a 
highly fertile valley, bounded on the east by a chain of mound- 
shaped elevations of the prairie, on the west and in front by 
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‘Miumcane Creek,” the timber skirting whicli is pkntiful and 
large. Tke most enthusiastic votary of agriculture and a pas- 
toi^I life, could here, it seems to me, realize the extent of his 
desires — the full perfection of rural scenery, and all the pleasures 
and enjoyments arising from the most fruitful reproduction in 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms. Granite, flint, and sand* 
stone are exhibited in boulders and a debris on the slopes of the 
highest elevations. 

Several of the Kansas Indians followed us from our last en- 
campment. One of them presented to me a root or tuber, of 
an oval shape, about one and one-half inch in length and an 
inch in diameter. This root is called the prairie potato. Its 
composition is farinaceous and highly nutritious, and its flavour 
is more agreeable than that of the finest Irish potato. I have 
but little doubt, if this plant was cultivated in our gardens, it 
would be an excellent and useful vegetable for ordinary con- 
sumption; and very probably it would be so improved as to 
form a substitute for the potato. The wild rose, which is now 
in full bloom, perfumes the atmosphere along our route 'with a 
delicious fragrance. The wild tulip (yellow and variegated), 
a plume-shaped white flower, and several flowers of the cam- 
panella or bell-shaped classification, have ornamented the prairie 
t0“day. 

We crossed the creek on our left at twelve o’clock m. Two 
-hours were occupied in passing our wagons over it. Our route 
from the creek continued over an open and rolling prairie, 
broken by small branches and ravines; — the last of which are 
now dry, but seem to serve as aqueducts to convey the water 
from the rolling plains to the principal streams in rainy seasons, 
or during the melting of the snows early in the spring. 

In the afternoon, near a small pond of water, we met four 
trappers from the Kocky Mountains, returning to the “ settle- 
ments.” They were accompanied by several Delaware Indians, 
all of whom spoke English so as to be understood. There 
were suspended from the saddle of one of the trappers, a wild 
turkey, a racoon, and several squirrels, which they had taken 
last night. To acquire the trapper’s art, a long apprenticeship 
is evidently requisite. Although the country through which vre 
are, travelling abounds in all the natural vegetable riches which 
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a iDost geperous soil can be supposed to produce without cultr* 
vatiop, we have rarely seen signs of game of any desci*iptio% 
beast or bird. By tlie mystery of their art, however, thcsi 
hunters of the mountains have contrived to supply themselvea 
with a sufficiency of meat to keep themselves from starvation,.. 
They were packing several large sacks of fur-skins. They 
reported that on the Platte, some one or two hundred miles in 
advance of us, there were large herds of buffaloes, and that we 
should experience no difficulty while in this region in supplying 
ourselves with fresh meat. The costume of these men wau 
OiUre^ surpassing description. 

We encamped this afternoon in a small depression of the 
prairie, near a fine spring of cold pure water, surrounded by a 
few trees. The w'ater of this spring was as grateful to us aa 
nectar to the fabled deities of heathen mythology. Several of 
the Kansas Indians followed us all day, and are with us to- 
night. Distance, twelve miles. 

May 24. — The first five miles of our march was over a rolling 
prairie country, dotted with occasional clumps of timber. We 
then crossed a creek with a rapid and limpid current, flow'ing 
over a rocky and gravelly bed. This stream would afford fine 
water-power for mills. The banks above and belowr the ford 
are w^ell supplied with oak, elm, and linden trees, of good size ; 
and the land, which on the western side rises from the creek in 
gentle undulations, is of the richest composition,, and covered 
with a carpet of the greenest and most luxuriant vegetation. 
We found here, gushing from a ledge of limestone rock, a spring 
of excellent water, from which we refreshed ourselves in 
draughts that w^ould be astonishing to the most fanatical cold- 
water advocate. 

Bising from the bottom of this stream, upon the table-land, 
the scenery for a long distance to the north and the south is 
surpassingly attractive. On the eastern bank of the rivulet, a 
chain of mound-shaped bluffs stretches far away to the right 
and the left, overlooking the gentle slopes and undulations on 
the western side. It is impossible to travel through this 
country with the utilitarian eye and appreciation natural to all 
Americans, without a sensation of regret, that an agricultural 
resource of such immense capacity as is here supplied by a 
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Immutiftil Providence, is so utterly neglected and waiste. 

|®il, I am perstiaded, is capable of producing every variety of 
dfop adapted to this latitude, which enters into the consump^ 
tipn, and conduces to the comfort and luxury of man, with n 
generosity of reproduction that w ould appear almost marvel^ 
Ions to the farmers of many of our agricultural districts on th® 
coast of the Atlantic. This fair and extensive domain is peopled 
by a few wandering, half-naked and half-starved Indians, who 
have not the smallest appreciation of the great natural w’ealth 
of the country over which they ro^^m in quest of such small 
game as now remains, to keep themselves from absolute famine. 
Having destroyed or driven farther west all the vast herds of 
deer, elk, and buffalo, which once subsisted here upon the rank 
and nutiitious vegetation, they are now starving, and have 
turned pensioners upon the government of the United States, 
and beggars of the emigrants passing west, for clothing and 
food. Beautiful as the country is, the silence and desolation 
]|^igning over it excite irrepressible emotions of sadness and 
melancholy. 

Passing over the undulations, in a few miles we discovered, 
on the right hand of the trail, another spring of cold water, 
Srom which again we refreshed ourselves. At this point the 
country becomes much more elevated, and the view on all sides 
still more extensive, bounded by the far, far-off green hill-tops, 
without a solitary tree in the vast expanse. AVhere timber exists 
on these plains, it is usually in the ravines and bottoms, and 
along the water-courses, frequently entirely concealed from the 
eye of the traveller when surveying the country from the 
ridges. 

1 noticed this morning, in a ravine near our camp, a species 
of honeysuckle. Its blossom was white, and without fragrance. 
The wild rose, perfuming the atmosphere with its delicate and 
delicious fragrance, the sweetbriar, tulip, and the usual variety 
of other flowers, have exhibited themselves on our march. 

The oxen, overcome by the extreme heat of the sun during 
the marches, are beginning to perish. I saw two dead oxen by 
the wayside this morning, which belonged to some of the forward 
companies. 

We encamped, this afternoon, in a hollow where there is a 
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fine spring of cold, pure water, but no timber, with tbe execf^- 
tion of three elm-trees* A dead and fallen elm has been drawn 
to our camp, and divided among the several messes for fuel. 
This tree was entirely consumed by us, and the next three 
emigrating parties will consume the three standing elms. Our 
progress is very slow. But notwithstanding this, many of the 
wagons are late in reaching camp, and the train is frequently 
strung out several miles. I am beginning to feel alarmed at 
the tardiness of our movements, and fearful that winter will 
find us in the snowy mountains of California, or that we shall 
suffer from the exhaustion of our supply of provisions. I do 
not fear for myself, but for the women and children of the 
emigrants. Singular as it may seem, there are many of our 
present party who have no just conceptions of the extent and 
labour of the journey before them. They appear to be desirous 
of sliorteniiig each day s march as much as possible, and when 
once encamped are reluctant to move, except for the benefit of 
fresh grass for their cattle, and a more convenient and plentiful 
supply of wood for the purposes of cooking. There are several 
persons in camp ill with bilious complaints. Distance, ten miles. 

May 25. — Our route to-day has been over a more broken 
country than I have seen since entering upon the prairies. The 
timber fringing the margin of Vermilion Creek, seen in the dis* 
tance, has been the only relief to the nakedness of the country, 
with the exception of two or three solitary trees, standing 
isolated on the verdant plain. We reached the Vermilion about 
noon. The bank of this stream on the eastern side w^as so steep 
and the ford in other respects so difficult, that we were detained 
several hours in crossing it. The Vermilion is the largest water- 
course we have crossed since leaving the Kansas. Its current is 
more rapid than has been usually exhibited by the streams of 
these prairies, and would afford very good water-power. The 
timber at this point on its banks, is about a quarter of a mile 
in width, and consists chiefly of oak and elm. It has been 
reported to be abundantly supplied with a variet}’^ of fish. 
Ewing and Kuttall, who encamped with an emigrant party 
here last night, caught two good-sized cat-fish, but none of a 
different s])ecies. 

Between this and the Big Blue, on the trail, there was said 
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to Ibe neither wood nor water, and consequently oxir water^cafilBi 
were filled^ and a snpply of wood placed in our wagons, su£&« 
cient for fires at night and in the morning. We encamped this 
afternoon on a high eleration of the prairie, about fire milefS 
west of the Vermilion. Just as our wagons were forming the 
corral, a storm of thunder, lightning, rain and wind, hurst upon 
ns, drenching us to the skin, and nearly upsetting some of ou« 
wagons with its furious violence. The cloud rose from the 
west, and soon passing over to the east, within a hundred yards 
of us the most brilliant rainbow I ever beheld was formed, the 
bases of ,the arch resting upon two undulations between which 
we had passed. No Roman general, in all his gorgeous tri- 
umphal processions, ever paraded beneath an arch so splendid 
and imposing. The clouds soon cleared away, the r«ain ceased, 
and the brilliant meteor faded, leaving nature around us fresh- 
ened and cleansed from the dust and impurities, which for two 
days past have been excessively annoying. 

The ridges over which vre had marched to-day, have gen^ 
rally exhibited a coarse gravel of flint and sandstone, with 
boulders of the latter, and of granite. Distance, fifteen miles. 

May 26. — Our route to-day has continued over a rolling, and 
rather broken country, compared with former marches. We 
crossed a small stream about three miles from our encampment, 
the limpid waters of which flow merrily over a gravelly bed, 
and a few straggling trees ornament its banks. From this 
we continued to ascend over elevated ridges, until we reached 
the bluffs which overlook Big Blue River. Descending from 
thesef and ascertaining that from the late rains the stream was 
so much swollen as not to be fordable, we encamped on a slope 
of the prairie, near the timber, at one o’clock p.m. 

The Big Blue in its present state, at the ford, is a stream 
about one hundred yards in width, with turbid water and a strong 
and rapid cuiTent. A large quantity of drift is floating on its 
surface. The timber on it at this point is about half a mile in 
width, and is composed of oak, cotton-wood, walnut, beach, and 
sycamore. The trees are large, and appehr to be sound and 
thrifty. A small spring branch empties into the main river, 
which here runs nearly from the north to the south, just above 
the ford. The waters of the branch are perfectly limpid, and 
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with a lively and sparMing current bubble along over a 
bed of gravel and large flat rocks. In the banks and the bed of 
this small stream, there are several springs of delicious cold 
water, which to the tmveller in this region, is one of the most- 
highly-prized luxuries. Should our government determine to 
establish military posts along the emigrant trail to Oregon, a 
more favourable position than this, for one of them, could not 
be selected. The range of bluffs on the eastern side of the river, 
about two hundred yards from it, overlooks and commands the 
entire bottom on both sides, forming a natural fortification. 

The river has continued to rise rapidly since our arrival here, 
and at sunset the muddy waters were even with its hanks. It 
is not probable that we shall be able to ford it for two or 
three days. The two companies immediately in advance of us 
were so fortunate as to reach the stream last night before the 
great rise took place, and we saw them on our arrival, wending 
their w’ay west, over the high and distant ridges. 

A fruit called the prairie pea, which I have previously no« 
ticed, has been very abundant along our route. The plant 
which produces it, is about eight inches in length, and has a 
leaf similar to that of the wild pea vine. The fruit, which varies 
from half an inch to an inch in diameter, has a tough rind, with 
a juicy pulp, the flavour of which resembles that of the green 
pea ill its raw state. In the heart of the fruit there are a num- 
ber of small seeds. Mrs, Grayson, having the necessary spices, 
&c., made of the prairie pea a jar of pickles, and they were 
equal if not superior to any delicacy of the kind which I have 
ever tasted. The wild rose with its delicate perfume, and the 
wild tulip, have been the most conspicuous flowers. 

The afternoon has been devoted, by the female portion of ouir 
party, to the important duty of “ washing.*' I noticed that the 
small branch was lined with fires, kettles, tubs, and all the pa- 
raphernalia necessary to the process of purifying linen. The 
Big Blue is said to abound in fish, hut its extreme height, has 
prevented much success with our anglers. A catfish about 
three feet in length Was taken this evening by one of our party. 

While I am writing, a public meeting is being held in the 
area of the corral. There is much speaking and voting upon 
questions appertaining to the enforcement of bye-laws and 
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regulations heretofore adopted, but rarely enforced. We are n 
.pure democracy. All laws are proposed directly to a general 
assembly, and are enacted or rejected by a majority. The court 
of arbitrators, appointed to decide disputes between parties, and 
fo punish offenders against the peace and order of the company, 
does not appear to have much authority. The party condemned 
IS certain to take an appeal to an assembly of the whole, and he 
is nearly as certain of an acquittal, whatever may have been his 
transgressions. 

The day has been delightful. No disagreeable incident has 
marred the general harmony and good feeling. The new moon 
exhibited its faint crescent above the tree-tops contiguous to our 
camp, soon after the sun sank behind the western horizon. She 
was recognised as an old and familiar acquaintance of the great 
family of Adam, with whom our friends of the orient might be 
shaking hands at the same time that we were gazing upon her 
pleasing features. Distance, ten miles. 


CHAPTER V. 

Terrible storm — More legislation — Alcove spring— -Honey — A death 
and funeral — Boat-launch — Bine River Rover — Soil and scenery along 
the Blue — Fresh graves — Pawnee country — Quarrels in camp — With- 
drawal of the Oregon emigrants — Indian hunters — Indian appetites— 
More fighting — Antelopes — False buffalo chase — Blacksmithing on 
the plains. 

May 27* — A terrific thunder-storm roared and raged, and 
poured out its fiioods of water throughout a great portion of the 
night. But for the protection against the violence of the wind, 
afforded by the bluffs on one side and the timber on the other, 
our tents would have been swept away by the storm. The 
whole arch of the heavens for a time was WTapped in a sheet of 
flame, and the almost deafening crashes of thunder, following 
each other with scarcely an intermission between, seemed as if 
they would rend the solid earth, or topple it from its axis. A 
more sublime and awful meteoric display I never witnessed or 
coiild conceive. 

The river since last night has risen several feet, and there is 
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now no liope of fording it for several days. At eigUt o’cloejk 
A.M., an adjonmed meeting of the company was held ih the 
corral^ to hear and act upon a report of a committee appointed 
by the meeting last night, to draw up additional regulations for 
our goyernment during the journey. As usual in these assem- 
blies, violent language was used, producing personal altercation 
and much excitement. A motion having been made by one of 
the company, to appoint a standing committee to try the officers, 
when charged with tyranny or neglect of duty by any individual 
of the party, it was carried; whereupon all the officers an- 
nounced their resignations, and we were thrown back into our 
original elements, without a head and without organization. I 
felt fully satisfied that a large majority of the emigrants com- 
posing our party were in favour of order, and a restraining exer- 
cise of authority on the part of their officers, and that they had 
voted without understanding the effects which must follow the 
measure adopted. Not having participated in the proceedings 
of the meeting previously, I moved a re- consideration of the 
vote just taken, and explained the reasons therefor. My mo- 
tion was carried by a largo majority; the resolution raising the 
standing committee was rescinded, and the officers who had just 
resigned were re-elected by acclamation! These matters I de- 
scribe with some minuteness, because they illustrate emigrant 
life while on the road to the Pacific, where no law prevails 
except their will. So thoroughly, however, are our people 
imbued with conservative republican principles, and so accus- 
tomed are they to order and propriety of deportment, that with 
a fair understanding, a majority will always be found on the 
side of right, and opposed to disorganization. “ Our glorious 
constitution,” is their motto and their model, and they will 
sanction nothing in derogation of the principles of the American 
constitution and American justice. There are, however, men in 
all emigrating parties, desperate and depraved characters, who 
are perpetually endeavouring to produce discord, disorganization, 
and collision ; and after a proper organization of a party, as few 
public assemblages as possible should be convened for legislative 
purposes. 

This afternoon, accompanied by several of the party, I strolled 
up the small branch which I have previously mentioned as 
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eiaaf tying into the river just above the for^d. About threei- 
fourths of a mile from our camp we found a large spring of 
water, as cold and pure as if it had just been melted from ice. 
it gushed from a ledge of rocks, which composes the bank of 
the stream, and falling some ten feet, its waters are received 
into a basin fifteen feet in length, ten in breadth, ahd three or 
four in depth. A shelving rock projects over this basin, from 
which falls a beautiful cascade, of water, some ten or twelve 
feet. The whole is buried in a variety of shuhhery of the 
richest verdure, and surrounded by small mound-shaped in- 
equalities of the prairie. Altogether, it is one of the most 
romantic - spots I ever saw. So charmed were we with its 
beauties, that several hours unconsciously glided away in the 
enjoyment of its refreshing winters and seductive attractions. 
We named this the Alcove Spring;** and future travellers will 
find the name graven on the rocks, and on the trunks of the 
trees surrounding it. 

There are indications of the existence of mineral coal on the 
Big Blue. Mr. Grayson and others went out in search of honey 
this morning, and returned in the afternoon with several 
buckets full of the pure and delicious product of the labours of 
the bee. Our hunters and fishermen met with no success. 
Some of them discovered a large, but deserted Indian encamp- 
ment, about four miles up the river, which they conjectured had 
been occupied by the Pawnees. 

May 28. — The river having fallen only fifteen inches during 
the night, after breakfast the whole party capable of performing 
duty, were summoned to repair to a point on the river about 
half a mile above us, to assist in the construction of a raft to 
ferry our wagons over the stream. The response to this call 
was not very general; but a number of the men armed with 
their axes, adzes, and a variety of other mechanical tools, 
immediately assembled and repaired to the place designated. 
We laboured industriously the entire day in making dug-on tsJ* 
Two large cotton- wood trees were felled, about three and a half 
or four foet in diameter. From these canoes were hollowed out, 
twenty-five feet in length. The two canoes are to be united by 
a cross-frame, so as to admit the wheels of our wagons into 
them. Lines are then to he attached to both ends, and our 
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watex-craft is thus to convey our Wagons over tbe river, Toeing 
puHed backwards and forwards by the strength of the men. 

I strolled up another small branch, which empties into the 
Big Blue not far distant from our encampment. The water is 
abundant, and of the finest quality, and the scenery most pic- 
turesque and romantic. I procured in my rambles a plentiful 
supply of the prairie pea for pickling, and I would recommend 
all emigrants travelling this road to do the same. A man be- 
l<Higing to one of the for\vai*d companies returned back this 
afternoon, in search of some lost cattle or horses. He reported 
that a child of Judge Bowlin, one of the emigrants to Oregon, 
died yesterday. The man in crossing thejriver was thrown from 
liis horse, and it was with great difficulty that he could save 
himself from drowning. He sank several times, and was carried 
down the stream by the rapid current; at last he succeeded iit 
grasping the tail of his horse, and was thus kept above water 
until he was drawn to the shore. 

May 29. — Last night Mrs. Sarah Keyes, a lady aged 70, a 
member of the family of Mr. J. H. lieed, of Illinois, and his 
mother-in-law, died. Mr. Reed, with his family, is emigrating 
to California. The deceased Mrs. Keyes, however, did npt 
intend to accompany him farther than Fort Hall, where shS ^ 
expected to meet her son, who emigrated to Oregon two ot 
three years since. Her health, from disease and the debility of 
age, was so feeble, that when she left her home, she entertained 
but faint hopes of being able to endure the hardships of the 
journey. Her physicians had announced to her that she could 
live but a short time, and this time she determined to devote to 
an effort to see her only son once more on earth. Such is a 
mother’s affection! The effort, however, was vain. She expired 
without seeing her child. 

The event, although it had been anticipated several days, ca^ 
a shade of gloom over our whole encampment. The construc- 
tion of the ferryboat and all recreations were suspended, out of 
respect for the dead, and to made preparations for the fiineral. 
A cotton-wood tree was felled, and the trunk of it split intd 
planks, which being first hewn with an axe and then plained, 
were constructed into a coffin, in which the remains of 
deceased were deposited. A grave was excavated a short 
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lance from the camp, under an oak-tree on the right hand side 
of the trail. A stone Avas procured, the surface of which being 
smoothed, it was fashioned into the shape of a tombstone, and 
the name and age, and the date of the death of the deceased, 
were engraved upon it. 

At two o’clock P.M., a funeral procession was formed, in which 
nearly every man, woman, and child oF the company united, 
and the corpse of the deceased lady was conveyed to its last 
resting-place, in this desolate hut beautiful wilderness. When 
her coffin had been lowered into the grave, a prayer was offered 
to the Throne of Grace by the llev. Mr. Cornwall. An appro* 
priate hymn was also sung by the congregation with much 
pathos and expression. A funeral discourse was then pro- 
nounced by the officiating clergyman, and the services were 
concluded by another hymn and a benediction. The grave was 
then closed and carefully sodded with the green turf of the 
prairie, from whence annually will spring and bloom its brilliant 
and many-coloured flowers. The inscription on the tombstone, 
and on the tree beneath, which is the grave, ran as follows;— 
“ Mrs. Sarah Keyes, died May 29, 1840. Aged 70.’* 

The night is perfectly calm. The crescent moon sheds her 
pale rays over the dim landscape; the whippoorwill is chanting 
its lamentations in the neighbouring grove ; the low and mourn- 
ful hooting of the owl is heard at a great distance, and the scene 
altogether, with its adjuncts around us, is one of peace, beauty, 
and enjoyment. 

May 30. — The river having remained stationary during the 
night, and from the frequency of rains there being no present 
probability of its falling so as to be fordable, the business of 
completing our ferry-boat was resumed with energy at an early 
hour. This work being finished, the nondescript craft was 
christened the ‘‘Blue River Rover,’' and launched amid the 
cheers of the men. She floated down the stream like a cork, 
and was soon moored at the place of embarkation. The work 
of ferrying over was commenced immediately. Much difficulty, 
as had been anticipated, was experienced in working the boat, 
on account of the rapidity of the stream and the great weight 
of many of the wagons. The current was so strong, that near 
,|ho &hore, where the water was not more than three or four feet 
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in depth, the strength of a man could with dif&cnlty br^st; it. 
One of the canoes was swamped on the western side in drawing 
the third wagon from it. The damage, however, was soon 
repaired and the work resumed. Nine wagons and their 
contents were safely ferried over during the afternoon. 

May 31 . — ^The business of ferrying was resumed at an early 
hour, and continued with vigour until nine o’clock at night, 
when all the wagons, oxen, and horses were safely landed on 
the western hank of the river, where our corral was formed. 
The labour has been very severe, and sometimes dangerous, hut 
was rendered still more disagreeable by a very sudden change 
in the temperature. A chilling Avind commenced bloAving from 
the north-west at four clock p.m. Soon after dark masses of 
clouds rolled up, and it rained violently. At six o'clock the 
thermometer had fallen to 48°, and our men, many of whom 
have been standing in the water the Avhole day, when they came 
into camp Avere shivering as if under the influence of a paroxysm 
of the ague. 

A fisticuff fight, in the progress of which knives were drawn, 
took place near the river bank, between tAvo drivers, who 
ordinarily were very peaceable and Avell-disposed men; fortu- 
nately, by the interposition of those standing by, serious results 
were prevented. The pugnacious and belligerent propensities 
of men display themselves on these prairie excursions, for slight 
causes and provocations ; and, indeed, the perpetual vexations 
and hardships are well calculated to keep the nerves in a state 
of great irritability. 

Jacob Avas taken quite sick this evening, from the effects of 
the Avet and the cold; he AAas relieved, however, in a short 
time. The growth of timber on the western bank of the river 
is oak, walnut, elm, a few poplars, cotton-wood, the black haw 
{in bloom), dog-Avood, and a variety of small shrubbery. Grape 
vines cover many of the trees. Dir,tance, one mile. 

June 1. — Cloudy, Avith a cold raAV wind from the northwest. 
The great and sudden cliange of the temperature, connected 
with the heavy fall of rain last night (completely drenching 
everything exposed to it), is exceedingly distressing to the 
Avomen and children, Avho generally are thinly clothed, and 
unprepared to resist the effects of exposure and atmospheric 
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©cee&tricities. Many of tliem suffered greatly lost night, andi 
this morning, and during the entire day the wind has blown 
with the rawness and bleakness of November, rendering over^ 
coats necessary to the comfort of those who have been constantly 
exercising themselves by walking or otherwise. 

We resumed our march after a detention of four days. As 
we rose from the bottom of the Blue, upon the high and rolling 
prairie, a vast diameter of country spread itself before us in 
all directions, presenting a landscape surpassingly attractive. 
Springs of cold, pure Tvater, gushing from the cliffy banks of 
the small branches and ravines, are abundant on all sides. 
These delightful watering-places are usually shaded by small 
clumps of trees, and their existence and locality are thus indi- 
cated to the thirsty traveller in quest of the delicious and 
indispensable beverage which they so generously supply. 

The general features and characteristics of the country over 
which we have travelled to-day, are not very dissimilar from 
the descriptions previously given. There is a paucity of timber. 
The soil is exuberantly rich, and productive of the most luxu-* 
riant grass and a great variety of plants, few of which, however, 
are now in bloom. The surface of the country is high and 
undulating. There are no stagnant pools or boggy marshes to 
produce malaria. All the aspects are indicative of a healthful 
climate ; but whether this conclusion is experimentally correct, 
I have no means of judging. 

The strongest objection to the territory we have passed 
through, since we left the Missouri line, is the sparseness of 
timber. With this single olqection, the country appears to be 
the most desirable, in an agricultural point of view, of any 
which I have ever seen. It possesses such natural wealth and 
beauties, that at some future day it will be the Eden of America. 
When that epoch shall arrive, he who may be so fortunate as 
to be then a tiaveller along this route, may stand upon one of 
the high undulations, and take in at a single glance a hundred, 
perhaps a thousand villas and cottages, with their stately parks, 
blooming gardens, and pleasure-grounds ; their white walls seen 
through the embowering foliage, and glittering in the sunbeams 
from every hill-top and slope of these magnificent plains. 

I saw a solitary cluster of a pure white flower, of the poppy 
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family, which I have not previously seen. The lupin is ahuud* 
ant, but not in bloom. At four o’clock p.m. we reached a sipal| 
branch, a tributary of the Blue, which presented so many difil^ 
cullies in crossing, that the remainder of the day was laboriously 
occupied in passing our wagons to the opposite bank, wharef 
we encamped, forming our corral in the bottom, to avoid th^e 
ground so often occupied by emigrant companies which have 
preceded us. The grass, for a long circumference, has been 
cropped in many places to the roots, showing that large herds 
of cattle are in advance of us. 

Near our camp are a dead ox, and two graves of children, 
which have died and been buried within the last four days. A 
stone, with the inscription, ‘‘ May 28, 1846,” stands at the head 
of one of the graves ; at the head of the other a small w^ooden 
cross. 

We are now in the territory of the Pawnees, reported to he 
vicious savages, and skilful and daring thieves. Thus far we 
have lost nothing of consequence, and met with no disaster from 
Indian depredation or hostility. 

Several unpleasant difficulties and altercations have occurred 
to-day, from the perverse obstinacy of some of the men, who 
refuse obedience to the orders of our captain. Tlie standing 
committee, appointed to adjust sucli matters, have been in 
session the whole of this evening. The result of their investi- 
gations I have not heard. For several days a very troublesome 
dispute has arisen between two Oregon emigrants, partners for 
the journey, one owning the wagon, and the other the oxen. 
The claimant of the oxen insists upon his right to take them 
from the w’agon ; the proprietor of the w^agon denies this 
right. The difference was brought to a crisis on the road to- 
day, by a personal rencounter produced by an attempt of the 
OX claimant to take the oxen from the wagon, and thus to 
leave it to move along by tlie best mode that could be invented 
for such an emergency. If a man is predisposed to be quarrel- 
some, obstinate, or selfish, from his natural constitution, -these 
repulsive traits are certain to be developed on a journey over 
the plains. The trip is a sort of magic mirror, and exposes 
every man's qualities of heart connected with it, vicious or 
amiable. Distance, fourteen miles. 
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June 2. — The teinperattire continues unseasonably cool, and 
there is much suffering and some sickness among the wome^ 
ahd children in consequence of it. 

' A scene of angry altercation, threatening to terminate in vio-* 
lence and blood, occurred last night about eleven o'*clock during 
the sitting of the committee of arbitration on the oxen and 
Wagon controversy which I mentioned yesterday. Happily, 
through the interposition of those roused from their slumbers 
by the loud threats, and language of defiance, which passed 
between the parties and their respective friends, the affair was 
<Jtlieted without more serious consequences. Tliis morning the 
men composing the company Avere summoned, at an early hour, 
to meet at the guard-tent for the purpose of adopting measures 
for the prevention of similar outbreaks, disturbing the peace 
and threatening the lives to an indefinite extent, of the party. 

The tw’o individuals at variance were emigrating to Oregon, 
and some eighteen or twenty wagons, now travelling witli us, 
Were bound to the same place. It was proposed, is? order to 
relieve ourselves from the consequences of disputes in which we 
Lad no interest, that all the Oregon emigrants should, in a 
respectful manner and a friendly spirit, he requested to separate 
themselves from the California emigrants, and start on in ad- 
vance of us. This proposition was unanimously carried, and 
the spirit in which it was made prevented any bad feeling, which 
otherwise might have resulted from it. The Oregon emigrants 
immediately drew their wagons from the corral and proceeded 
©n their way. 

Many of them, especially the females, separated from us with 
much apparent reluctance and regret. When making their 
adieux, several of them were affected to tears. Doubtless, 
tender ties of affection and friendship, formed between the 
young men and young women of the two parties, were then 
©undered never to be reunited. 

Our march to-day has been for the most part over a smooth 
inclined plane, in some places wet and marshy. We encamped 
on another small affluent of the Blue. Just before we encamped^ 
%ve saw, at the distance of about three miles, some moving 
Objoets, which, being inspected through a glass, proved to be 
Indians, They w ere a party of four Shawnee Indians, one or 
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ir route^ Tlie grass is not so high, and many of the oaks die* 

I ay no foliage and are still in the bud. I account for this hy 
pposing the country to he much more elevated than that which 
^ have passed over. I noticed, on a gravelly blujff overlookii|g 
ie valley, the cactus or prickly-pear, and some beautiful sper 
nens of the flower called “ Adam's Needle,'' and a bell-shaped 
V wer of variegated colours. Two elk, a panther, and some wild 
rkeys have been seen during our march, but they were beyond 
i reach of our rifles. 

Two men, who joined us a few days since, had a violent 
arrel in camp this evening. Blows were exchanged, knives 
d pistols drawn ; and but for the interference of Mr. Kirken- 
il, who was standing near at the time and rushed between 
e parties, one or both would probably have been killed. A 
agon belonging to a German emigrant named Keyesburgb, 
hose wife carried in her arms a small child, and was in a deli- 
ite situation, was upset, and the woman and child precipitated 
.to a pool of water. The tongue of the wagon was broken, 
id all its contents were thoroughly wet and plastered with 
ludj fortunately, however, no other damage was done. The 
/Oman and child escaped without material injury. Distance, 
ighteen miles. 

June 4, — Our march, as usual, has been over the high tahle- 
and of the prairie, occasionally dotted with one or more small 
rees, indicating the localities of springs or pools of stagnant 
vater. The undulations and ravines have been less frequent, 
he surface of the country presenting before us an expansive 
nclined plane, which we have been climbing the entire day. 
We crossed several affluents of the Blue, with sandy and gra* 
velly beds; the waters having ceased to flow, stand in pools of 
considerable depth. The soil as we advance is becoming sandy 
and less fertile, and the grass and other vegetation is much 
shorter and thinner. Vegetation appears to be very backward, 
many of the trees being bare of foliage ; and the flowers which 
one hundred and fifty miles back were dropping their blossoms, 
ore here budding and bursting into bloom. 

About noon a number of antelopes were seen grazing about 
two or three miles. A party started out immediately on the best 
-horses to hunt them- We spread out to the right and left, and 
the antelopes did not discover us until we had approached 
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within the distance of half a mile. They then raised their 
heads, and looking towards us an instant, fled almost ttilii th^ 
fleetiiess of the wind. I never saw an animal which could rfiitl 
with the apparent ease, speed, and grace of these animaliSi^ 
They seem to fly, or skim over the ground, so bounding ivtid 
buoyant are their strides, and so bird-like their progress. 
<jhi\se’was commenced immediately, but it ended as might 
been expected; the antelopes were very soon two or three tnMs 
distant, notwithstanding we rode fleet horses, and as if in den- 
eion of our slow progress, would stop occasionally and look 
nround until we came near to them, when again they wOuM 
bound off, and in a few minutes be out of sight. In shape 
they resemble in many respects the goat; their size is conside- 
rably below tliat of the common deer; their limbs very small 
^nd sinewy. Their hair is coarse, and of a light chestnut colout 
mingled with w hite. Beneath the tail on the thighs behind is 
a small oval-shaped spot of white hair. All our efibrts to 
approach them wdthin gunshot were entirely fmitless ; but the 
.sport W'as very good for us,altliougli not so agreeable to our horses. 

We encamped this afternoon on the Little Blue, in sight of 
the timber skirting which we have travelled most of the day. 
The trees are chiefly oak, cotton-wood, and hickory. Mr. Oraj^- 
•son brought in a fine fat doe, which he had succeeded in shoot- 
ing after a day’s hunt. This is the first game of consequence 
which has been killed since we commenced our journey, and it 
was a luxury highly appreciated after* subsisting so long upon 
salt meat. 

We are beginning now to look for buffalo, with great curio- 
sity and interest. Every dark object descried upon the horizon 
is keenly scrutinized, and converted into one of those quadm- 
peds, if its shape, colour, and proportions can be tortured into 
the slightest resemblance. So eager and excited are our men 
in this respect, that two of them in advance, discovering two 
others at a distance of three miles, were so certain that they 
were buffaloes, that they commenced a chase, which lasted seve- 
ral hours, the distance between the parties being maintained for 
some time by nearly equal speed. The pursuers w*ere greatly 
<;hagrined when they discovered their mistake. The day has 
been highly favourable to our cattle, being so cool that orfer- 
-coats were comfortable. Distance, twenty-tw*o miles. 
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^ ^iine 5.— Oar tnarck to-day hasj been along the bottom, or 
of the Little Blue, which is skirted by a few large treeS| 
chiefly oak and cotton-wood. We crossed the dry gravellir 
b^da of several streams, which in rainy seasons, or during the 
P3 e}ting of the snows, flow into the Little Blue. In passing over 
01 e of these, our wagon was so much injured that we werO 
CO opelled to stop several hours to repair it. A fire was lighted, 
ir< Us heated, and the ‘‘art and mystery’* of blacksmithing, 
wi bout anvil, and W'ith axes and hatchets for hammers, in the 
ho: rse of two hours repaired the injury. The train in the mean 
Witne had moved on, and we w^ere left far in the rear. 

, The composition of the soil continues to exhibit few^er fertile 
qualities. It is sandy, and the vegetation is scattered and short. 
J noticed to-day a beautiful crimson, five-leafed flow'er, pro- 
duced by a small vine. The shape of the flower resembles the 
|iollyhock, but its leaves are much more delicate, and its colour 
inore deep and brilliant. 

We encamped this afternoon in a handsome bottom of the 
Little Blue, with good water and grass, and a plentiful supply 
jOf dry w'ood. The scenery is attractive, and the evening, al- 
ihough cool for the season, is not unpleasant. Distance, twenty- 
|xie miles. 

■ 

- CHAPTER VI. 

Sickness among the emigrants — Effects of travel and exposure upon the 
appearance and habits of our party — Method of travel — The Little 
Blue River — Change in the soil — A break-down — Platte River — Soil 
of the l^latte bottom^ — Human bones — Buffalo bones — Post-offices— 
? Islands of the Platte — Bois de Vache — Mackinaw boats — Prairie-dog 
town — Rocky Mountain hunters, and boatmen — The bluffs of the 
Platte — Immense fungi — First buffaloes — Men in search of a doctor— 
Disposition among emigrants to take large doses of medicine — Effects 
often fatal — Barbarous surgical operation — Distressing scene — Funeral 
—Wedding — Birth. 

'' 

j June 6. — There has been considerable sickness in camp during 
I t;he past ten days; resulting, as I believe, from imprudent ex- 
r j>psure and indulgence. The complaints are chills and fevers, 
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and diarrhoea. The cases have, however, 'generally yie]ftt?d f v 
medicine. Few of our company have been accustomed cv ihj 
fatigues, exposures, and privations of a camp- life, and o;> tb. ; 
whole it is rather surprising that the outset of the journey 1‘ M 
not affected us more seriously -than it has. Many have decUloidy 
improved in health, and are now becoming so inured to 
present mode of life, that the usually deleterious effects ot ex- 
posure to dampness, cold, and heat, are ’not a subject of usiich 
consideration. 

Our faces are nearly as dark, from the effects of the snn f nd 
the weather, as those of the copper-colored inhabitants o' tb ^ ' 
plains, whom we have so often met. Before our evening ah 
tions are performed, and the black dust of the prairie is iai i: 
from our skins, after we have encamped, if a friend fr ra 'ihh 
‘‘settlements'* were to meet us, clad as we are in our grotesc i ave ; 
careless costume, he might very naturally mistake us for ' \ 

pany of the savages who roam over this wide wilderness, Oiu 
a week is as often as the most particular and fastidious ex<|\ i-j 
site of the party consults his pocket-mirror and admires In'k 
physiognomy ; and the not very delicate nerves of most / 
them, it must be admitted, are then often severely shocked . 
and they regard their own images with feelings of terror am 
aversion, rather than with emotions of admiration. The ant 
dote of the very ugly man who, after surveying himself in ih- 
glass, exclaimed, “Not handsome, but d — d genteel!" is not 
applicable to any of us. No one is either genteel or hands 

Our system of travel is thus: The whole encaropmem h 
roused by the sound of a trumpet at or before sunrise. Br< ,/.k- 
fast, which hitherto has consisted of bread, fried bacon, 
coffee, is prepared and discussed as soon as possible, usual) y t>y 
six o'clock, when the morning cattle-guard is summoned to (*i . 
the oxen into the cor ra/ preparatory to “catching up" or yol j i 
This occupies an hour or more, and at seven or half-past s 
©’’clock our march commences. Between tw elve o'clock and c ii* 
o'clock the train is halted in the road for the oxen to bre .ih;\ 
A delay of an hour now takes place, during wliich each p( rsoa 
partakes of such refreshment as has been provided for hir 1; > 
fore leaving camp in the morning. The march is thenresu v . 
and continued according to circumstances in reference to graiii, 
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water, and wood, nntil five or six o'clock m the afiemoon, whestt 
our corral is formed, our tents pitched, and our evening meal 
provided. 

Until last night the oxen have been driven into the corral at 
eight o’clock, to guard against Indian thefts; but now that we 
have approached so near the buffalo region, where cattle arc of 
no value in the estimation of the savages, this practice has 
been discontinued. We have seen no Indians, except the 
Shawnees mentioned, since we left the Big Blue River, The 
Shawnees reported that there was an encampment of 300 Pawnee 
warriors, at a point now about five days’ journey in advance. 

Our route bas been up the Little Blue, which runs in a south- 
east direction. We have generally travelled upon its bank. The 
waters of the stream at present are confined to a channel about 
ten yards in width, but during high- w^a ter, or freshets, they 
overflow the most of the bottom. The deposite of sand and 
detritus from an overflow of the present year, is so deep in many 
places that the grass has not penetrated through it. The soil of 
the bottom appears to he of a fertile composition, but that of the 
table-land or prairie undulations is sandy and gi*avelly, pro- 
ducing but little grass. Among the flowers which I noticed to- 
day were the foxglove, and a plume-shaped flower, the petals of 
which are pink, purple, and blue. The wild pea, in bloom, is 
quite abundant in places; and the lupin disputes the tenantry of 
the ground with the grass. 

The mirage has displayed itself several times to-day wuth fine 
effect, representing groves of waving timber and lakes of limpid 
water. Our amateur hunters, several of whom have been out 
all day, brought in no game. They saw large numbers of ante- 
lope, but never were so successful as to approach within rifle- 
shot of them. We are encamped to-night on a handsome bot- 
tom, between the Little Blue and a small branch emptying into 
it. The moon is shining brilliantly, and the evening is more 
pleasant than any we have enjoyed for some time. The trail 
has been dry and firm, and, with the exception of the ravines 
we are compelled to cross, a better road could not be desired. 
Distance, twenty miles. 

June 7*— We continued along the banks of the Little Blue 
imtii noon, when the trail diverged from the stream to the 
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tigh . ty ascending over the blnffs, into tlie' liigli table-land of tlie 
prairie, in order to strilce the Platte river, the estimated dilh* 
tance of which from this point is twenty-seven miles. W4 
supplied ourselves with water and w^ood, expecting to encamp 
to-night where neither of these could be obtained. The soil of 
the prairie is thin, and the grass and other vegetation presents 
a blighted and stunted appearance. I did not notice a solitary 
flower in bloom, betw^een the Little Blue and our encampment. 

About two o’clock p.m., in crossing a ravine the bank of 
which was steep, one of the axletrees of our wagon broke down 
entirely, and our progi*ess consequently was suspended. This 
would liave been a most serious disaster, detaining us probably 
-a’whole day, but for the fact that we liad brought with us from 
Independence duplicate axletrees. The train “rolled” past 
us, but a number of men sufficient to assis^ in repairing the 
damage to our vehicle remained. The tools w 
provided ourselves in the event of accidents, consisting of a 
saw, shaving-knife, augers, chisels, hammers, &c., &c., were 
now found indispensable. With the aid of these, Mr. Eddy, a 
carriage -maker by trade, was soon as busily at work in adjust- 
ing the new axletree to the size of the irons appertaining to the 
wheels, as if he had been in his own shop at home. The dam- 
age was fully repaired, and our wagon as strong, if not stronger 
than before at sunset, when we started for camp. 

The twilight soon melted into moonlight, and the evening 
vras serene and beautiful. As we jogged along at our leisure 
over the smooth road, objects indistinctly observed in the dim 
distance were shaped according to the taste or fancy of the 
several individuals of the party, to represent buffaloes, bears, 
elk, and Indians. We came in sight of our encampment about 
half-past ten o'clock. The tents and wagon-covers at the dis- 
tance of a mile, appeared in the moonlight like a cluster of 
small white cottages composing a country village. Some trees 
near the tents strengthened the agreeable illusion. To my sur- 
prise, when I approached nearer the encampment, I found the 
corral formed on a handsome sloping lawn near the brink of a 
chain of small pools of clear water, shaded by ash and elm 
trees. This was unexpected, as we had been informed there 
was no water between the Little Blue and the Platte. The 
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s<yene was peaceful and pleasing, awakening such emotions as 
are felt when revisiting some favourite haunt of boyhood. Be- 
ing a mile or two in advance of our wagon, I sat down under a 
toee on the bank of the first pool, and contemplated the scene of 
peace and solitude until my companions came up. "We then 
drove into camp, unharnessed our team, and pitched our tent 
for the night. Distance, sixteen miles. 

June 8. — ^The prairie over which we travelled, until we 
reached the bluffs that overlook the wide valley or bottom of 
the Platte, is a gradually ascending plane. The soil is sandy; 
the grass is short, and grows in tufts and small bunches. I saw 
no flowers. 

We reached the bluffs bordering the valley of the Platte, about 
three o’clock p.m., and from these we had a view of the valley 
beyond and the river bank, about four miles above the point 
where we entered the valley. Opposite to our camp is Grand 
Island, which extends up and down the river farther than the 
eye can reach, but its exact dimension I do not know. 

The Platte here (its waters being divided by Grand Island) 
is about one hundred and fifty yards in breadth; its current 
sluggish and turbid. The timber consists of a few cotton-wood 
trees, and these principally are on the island. The bottom on 
the southern side is about three or three and a half miles in 
width. The soil near the river appears to be fertile, but next 
to the bluffs it is sandy, and the grass and other vegetation pre- 
sented a stunted and blighted appearance. Small spots in the 
bottom are covered with a white efflorescence of saline and alka- 
line substances combined. 

While marching across the valley this afternoon, I saw num- 
bers of antelopes, and of the curlew, a large and fine bird. One 
of the former was killed by Mr. Grayson, and brought into 
camp. The flesh is coarser than that of the deer, but I thought 
it more juicy and tender. 

We met this morning a man belonging to a company of 
Oregon emigrants, which had encamped last night about five 
miles in advance of us. He stated, that a party of twenty or 
thirty Pawnee Indians had attempted to break into their camp, 
and that they had much difficulty in keeping them off. This 
company, to-night, is about three miles from us ; and the report 
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of fire-arms being beard in that direction, it was conjectured that 
their difficulties with the Indians had been renew^. A party 
of our men volunteered to march to their assistance. Theyreturnei^ 
and reported that no Indians had been seen in the vicinity. 

The wood for our camp-fires, to-night, has been obtained (by 
wading the river) from the island opposite. Although the 
turbid water, rolling in eddies, appears, by a glance at its sur- 
face, to be of great depth, yet, when sounded, in no place is it 
more than four feet deep. Distance, twenty-five miles. 

June 9. — The morning air is pleasant and invigorating. The 
dew, heretofore, has wet the grass as much as a fall of rain; 
and usually it has not been evaporated until eleven or twelve 
o'clock. This morning the grass was not perceptibly damp; 
and from this time forward, I am informed, we shall rarely 
witness the phenomenon of copious dew. 

Our route, to-day, has been along the bank of the Platte; the 
general course of which is nejirly from the west to the east. 
After passing the head of Grand Island, about eight miles above 
our encampment, the river expands in breadth, presenting a 
surface of water two miles wide; and resembling the Missouri 
or the Mississippi. Although the channel is so broad, indicat- 
ing to the eye a large volume of water, the stream is, neverthe- 
less, so shallow, that in many places it can be forded without 
wetting the pantaloons, if well rolled up above the knees. The 
bed of the river is composed of sand. This is constantly shifting 
its position by the action of the current, and fresh deposits are 
made. The banks of the Platte are low, not rising more than 
four feet above the present surface of the water. The bottom, 
at this point, I do not think, is often inundated; such is the 
breadth of the channel, that an immense body of water would 
be required to raise the stream above its banks For all the 
purposes of navigation the Platte is a nullity. 

The soil of the Platte bottom appears to be indurated by 
drought. Occasionally there are marshy places, hut these are 
easily avoided; and the trail in general is dry and hard. 

One of our party who left the train to hunt through the 
valley, brought into camp this evening a human skull. Pie 
stated that the place where he found it was whitened with 
human bones. Doubtless this spot was the scene of some Indian 
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massacre, or a battle-field where hostile tribes had met and 
destroyed each other. I could leam no explanatory tradition ; 
but the tragedy, whatever its occasion, occurred many years ago% 
The bones of buffalo, whitened by the action of the atmosphere, 
are seen every fe w yards, 

A sort of post-office communication is frequently established 
by the emigrant companies. The information which they desire 
to communicate is sometimes written upon the skulls of buffaloes, 
—sometimes upon small strips of smooth planks, — and at others 
a stake or stick being driven into the ground, and split at the 
to-p, a manuscript note is inserted in it. These are conspicu- 
ously placed at the side of the trail, and are seen and read by 
succeeding companies. One of the last-described notices we 
saw this morning. It purported to be written by the captain 
of a company from Platte county, Mo., a portion of which was 
bound for California, and a portion for Oregon. It consisted 
of sixty-six wagons. They had travelled up the Platte a con- 
siderable distance, passing through the Pawnee vilages, with 
which Indians they had had some difficulties. They had also 
suffered much from the rains and high waters. They were now 
one day in advance of us. The number of emigrants on the 
road for Oregon and California, I estimate at three thousand. 

We encamped late this afternoon on the bank of the Platte. 
From our position I counted tw^enty-five islands, varying in 
dimensions, generally from a rod to a quarter of a mile in 
diameter. The green herbage, trees, and shrubbery upon them, 
assume many singular and rather fantastic shapes, representing 
in the distance, ships, gondolas, elephants, camels, flat-boats^ 
&c., &c. The landscape composed of these objects in the river, 
is fairy-like and highly pleasing to the eye. 

At this time there are but few flowers in bloom in the valley 
of the Platte. I have noticed none varying from those of the 
prairies which we have travelled over, and rarely any of these. 
Our fuel for cooking is what is called buffalo chips,'" which is 
the deposit of manure made by the herds of buffalo that have 
roamed over this region in years past, and has become perfectly 
dry, burning with a lively blaze and producing a strong beat. 
The “ chips" are an excellent substitute for wood. Some ducks, 
plover, and curlews, were killed to-day. Distance, eighteen 
miles. 
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June 10. — -Our route the entire day has been up the botfem 
of the Platte, frequently near its bank. The river maintain! it% 
expansive width, and is dotted with numerous small green islets. 
The valley on the opposite side appears, from the distance at 
which we view it, to be a plain of sand. The vegetation of last 
year not having been burnt off, is still standing, and hides v^ith 
its brown drapery the fresh growth of the present year, and 
hence the barren aspect. 

We saw from our encampment this morning eight small boats, 
loaded, as we ascertained by the aid of a glass, with bales of 
furs. The boats were constructed of light plank, and were what 
are called ‘‘Mackinaw boats.*’ The water of the river is so 
shallow, that the men navigating this fleet were frequently 
obliged to jump into the stream, and with their strength force 
the boats over the bars or push them into deeper water. We 
watched them from sunrise until eight o’clock in the morning, 
and in that time they did not advance down stream more than 
a mile. 

I rode to-day through a village of prairie-dogs. The village 
covered several acres. Scattered over this space there were, 
perhaps, five hundred small conical elevations raised by these 
animals in excavating their ; subterraneous dwellings. I saw 
large numbers of the diminutjve residents of this populous town. 
They are about the size and of the proportions of the Norway 
rat, and their hair is a mixture of light brown and black. 
When I approached their habitations a multitude could be seen 
scampering about, and hard barking with a shrill but rather 
playful and pleasing sound or tone of voice. The whole of th0m, 
however, soon ceased their music, and ran into their holes, frbiti 
whence they peered their heads with a very timid and innocent 
expression of countenance. The rattlesnake and the owl are 
said to be the associates of these singular aud orderly little 
animals, but whether this statement is or is not true, I could 
not, from what I saw, determine. Some of our party shot 
several of them, and the meat is said to be tender and of a good 
flavour. 

We encamped this afternoon on a small creek emptying into 
the Platte, the waters of which are brackish and disagreeable to 
the taste, and not conducive to health. This remark is ap- 
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plicable to many of the small affluents of the Platte. The mos- 
quitoes, morning and evening, have been very troublesome since 
we entered this valley. They collect about our animals and our- 
selves in immense swarms, and bite with the most ravenous 
eagerness. The slightest puncture of their probosces, inflames 
the skin and produces a most painful sensation. Distance, 
eighteen miles. 

June 11. — The soil and scenery of our day’s march have pre- 
sented few varieties worthy of notice. The breadth of the river 
bottom on the southern side, is from two and a half to four 
miles. The bluffs, as we advanced up the stream, become more 
elevated and broken. Sometimes they present a sloping, grassy 
surface, blending gently with the level plain; — at others, they 
assume the form of perpendicular, or overhanging precipices, 
with a face of bare and barren sand, so compact as to appear 
like solidified rock. 

The tracks and other signs of buffalo have been seen fre- 
quently during the day, but none of the animals have yet been 
discovered. It is probable that the large number of emigrants 
who have preceded us, have driven the few buffaloes which 
descend the Platte so low as this, into the hills. The bleaching 
skeletons of these animals are strewn over the plain on all sides, 
ghastly witnesses deposited here, of a retreating and fast perish- 
ing race. At some future epoch in geological history, they 'will 
claim the attention of the curious scientific naturalist. 

I observed the cactus, or common prickly pear, in bloom, fre- 
quently on the march. The flower is a pale yellow. Many 
antelopes have been seen, but it seems almost vain to attempt 
to hunt them. Their timidity and fleetness are such, that they 
cannot be approached except by stealth, and to do this on the 
level and bare plain, is very difficult. 

About eleven o’clock this morning, being considerably in ad*« 
vance of our train, I discovered a man at the distance of half a 
jnile, standing in tlie trail, leaning upon his rifle. He was 
dressed in the hunting costume of the mountains, —buckskia 
shirt, pantaloons, and moccasins. After the ordinary salutations, 
he informed me that bis name was Bourdeau; — that he was 
from St. Charles, Mo., and was one of a party which left a small 
trading-post on the Platte, a few miles below Fort Laramie, 

p 
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early in Bfaj. They were navigating two “ Mackinaw boats” 
loaded with buffalo skins, and were bound for the nearest port 
on the Missouri. He stated that they had met with continual 
obstructions and difficulties on tbeir voyage from its commence- 
ment, owing to the lowness of the water, although their boats, 
when loaded, drew but fifteen inches. They had at length found 
it impossible to proceed, and liad drawn their boats to the shore 
of the river, and landed their furs. Their intention now was 
to procure wagons if they could, and wheel their cargo into the 
settlemcnits. 

To meet men speaking our own language, in tliis remote wil^ 
derness, was to us an interesting incident. Our train coming 
up, W'e iletermined to proceed as laras tlie place where the party 
of Mr. Bourdeau had landed their furs (about four miles), and 
there to noon, in order to give all interested an opportunity of 
making iiujuiries, iiiid to w'lite letters to their friends in the 
United States, to send by this conveyance. The company of 
votjageurs consisted of Mr. Bourdeau, JMr. llichard, Mr. Bran- 
ham, formerly of Scott county, Ky., a half-breed Mexican, an 
Indian, and several creoh' Frenebmen of ^Missouri. The IMexi- 
can and the Indian were engaged in frying bread in buffalo 
tallow for dinner. Tlo ir cooking a})|)aratus and arrangements 
did not present tlie most cleanly aspect, but the results of their 
culinary operations were such as to excite the appetite of the 
epicure of the mountains. The \vliole party presented a htilf- 
civi]i»ed and lialf-savage ajipearance in their dress and nKUiners. 
The Americans were all welI*formed, athietle, and hardy young 
men, with that daring, resolute, and intelligent expression of 
countenance which generally characterizes the trappers, hunters, 
and traders of the mountains. Their avocation, position, and 
coiineelions force them to he ever watchful, and ever ready to 
Meet danger in its most threatening forms. 

We traded with them for their buffalo skins, giving in ex- 
ehmige flour, bacon, sugar, and coffee, which they needed. Sugar 
and coffee were rated at one dollar per pound, Hour at fifty centa, 
and buffiilo-robes at three dollars. 

Messrs. Bourdeau, Richard, and Branham accompanied us to 
our encampment this afternoon, and remained with us timing tha 
night. They procured a horse aud such other articles as they 
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needed for their journey into the settlements* Our camp is on 
the south hank of the Platte, uhich at this point presents a sheet 
of turbid water, between two and tliree miles in breadth, dotted 
with numerous small green islets, which give a most pleasing 
relief to the monotonous landscape. Distance, seventeen miles. 

June 12. — The mornings are uniformly delightful and tlie 
atmosphere elastic and bracing, in this n‘gioii. The sun shines 
with great power in the middle of the day, hut usually a fresh 
breeze mitigates the intensity of its heat. 

The banks of the river, like tliost^ of the Mississippi, are con- 
siderably higher than tlu' surface of the plain next to the bluffs. 
There is a very gradual descent, from the stream to the point 
where the bluffs connect with the plain. This is produced by 
tbe deposite of detritus when the water fnmi the mefting snows 
above overflow the hanks of the river, and partially inundate 
the valley. 

This afternoon, aeeompanie<l by Mr. Kirkendall, I left the 
train for the purp(»se of cirtssii^g the v;ill(‘y and exploring tlio 
lulls or bluffs, in searcli of l>ulfalo. saw grazing on the 

plain, near the foot of the hlulfs, numerous herd.s of antelopes; 
but could never approach them within rifle-shot. We entered 
the bluffs through a gorge or ravine, which we followed for 
about two miles, when we ascimded tt) tlie summit of one of the 
highest elevations. From this, on one side, we could see the 
Platte and its ])road valley for a long distance. On tlie other 
side were the innumerahle .sandy peaks, a.ssuming every variety 
of rude and misshapen configuration; and 8ej»arated from each 
other by deep hollows ainl ravines and iinpa.ssahlo gulfs, }jol- 
lowed out by torrents of water, or the action of the wands upon 
the dry and sand^" coin po.sii ion of (In* grfuiiid. More wdld, de- 
solate, and rugged scentTv than is pia^sented by these bluffs, 
after you enter them, is rarely seen. Our attempt to reach the 
prairie, where, from the signs, we expected to find buffalo, was 
abortive. After winding over the steep ridges and through the 
deep hollows for several hours, we at la.st became ho entangled, 
that for some time we ftdfc doubtful of forcing our way out, 
without returning by the same route which w e had come. This, 
at the risk, in several instances, of our horses^ necks, we finally 
aoeomplislied, reaching the valley in safety. 

f2 
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I noticed numerous fungi, of a globular shape ; some of which 
were ten inches in diameter, and perfectly white. Indications 
of iron and copper ores were seen in several places. 

We encamped this afternoon on a small l)rnnch, the waters of 
which, when they flow, empty into tlie Platte. At present, the 
water stands in stagnant jmols. A few cotton-wood trees are 
scattered along tlie stream. The dead liml)s of these, with 
•‘buffalo chips,” compose our fuel. ^Ir. Reed shot a large elk 
to*day, and brought the carcass into camp, llie flesh of the 
elk is course, but this Avas tender, fat, and of a good flavour. 
Distance, sixteen miles. 

June 13. — The wood-Avork of many of the Avngon wheels haA'e 
contracted so much from the effects of the dry atmosphere on 
the Platte, that the tire.s haA^e become loose, and require re- 
setting. There ]>eing siiflicient Avood to make the fires necessary 
for this purpose at this encampment, it Avas determined that we 
should remain for the day. 

Messrs. Grayson and Boggs, who crossed the Platte yesterday 
afternoon for the purpose of hunting, returned this morning 
with tlieir horses loaded with the choice pieces of a buffalo cow 
wliicb they had killed about fifteen miles below our camp. The 
meat Avas tender and juicy, but not fat. They rejiorted that tliey 
8a AV large nuinliers of hutfalo on the opposite* side of the river; 
and that they conld ajiproacli them Avitliin rifle-sliot Avithout 
difficulty. Tlic d.ay has been pleasant, Avith a most agreeable 
temperature under tlie sliade of our tents. 

June 14. — An Indian Avas discovered last night by one of the 
guard, lurking in the bushes; no doubt intending to steal some 
of our liorscs. lie ran off* Avitli great speed Avlien the alarm was 
given. 

We resumed our march at the usual hour. About five miles 
from our encampment Ave Avere met by three men belonging to 
an emigrant company, Avliieh they had left last night about 
twenty-five or thirty miles in advance. They Avere in search of 
a doctor. A hoy eight or nine years of age had had his leg 
crushed by falling from the tongue of a Avagon, and being run 
over by its Avheels; and besides, there Avere in the coinpaiiy a 
number of persons ill Avith fever and other complaints. 

There being no physician in our party, and possessing, from 
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my fornier studies arid later experience, some pathological and 
anatomical knowledge, together with such a knowledge of the 
pharmacopojia and materia medica as to he fully sensible that 
many patients are killed, rather than cured, hy the injudicious 
use of medicine, I had consented on several occasions, wlien 
persons belonging to our company were seized with sickness, to 
give them such advice and to prc^scrihe and administer such 
medicines as I thought wouhl be beneficial. I informed the 
patients in all cases, tliat 1 was no “ doctor,” but acted rather in 
the character of the “good SamaritHii.” By using this phrase 
I would not be understood as assuming to mys(‘lf the merits and 
virtues of the individual who, under that iianu*, has lieeu ren- 
dered for ever memorable and illustrious for Jiis humanity hy 
the impressive parable of our Saviour. In all eases of sickness 
in our party where 1 was (‘ailed, I have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that no one died. 'I’lus 1 do not attribute to any medical 
skill or science of my own, but to the fact that medicines W’ero 
exhil)ited in small (juantltii s, and such as woidd not crush the 
recu]>erative powers and sanative impulses of nature. On this 
long and toilsome jounn'y, during wbieb it is impossible to sus- 
pend the rmircb lor any lengtli of tilin', doses of exhausting 
medicines should never Ik‘ administered to tin* patient. If they 
are, the eonse<]iienees most fro<|nently must result in death. The 
fatigues of the journey are as great as any ordimiry constitution 
can hear; and the relaxing and debilitating effects of nnulieinoR 
injudiciously prescribed in large (juaiitities, are ol’ten, I believe, 
fatal, when tin* patient would otln rwisc' recover. 

It so turned out that I liad ae<iuire(l tin? uiid(f!servcd reputation 
of being a great “ doctor,” in several <»f the emigrant C(>in|»aniea 
in advance and in our rear, and (he thn'e men who had met us, 
above noticed, had come for me. I told them, when they ap- 
plied to me, that 1 was not a {)hysician, that 1 had no surgical 
instruments, and that I doubted if 1 could he of any service to 
those w ho were suffering. I’hey .stated in reply that they had 
heard of me, and that they would not he .satisfied unless I ac- 
companied them in all haste to their encampment. I finally 
consented to their urgent demands, feeling desirous of alleviating 
as far as I could the miseries of the sick and disabled, which 
here are more dreadful than can he imagined. 
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Making my arrangements as soon as I could, I mounted the 
horse which had been brought for my conveyance — one of those 
bard trotters whose unelastic gait is painfully fatiguing to the 
rider. You are obliged to protect yourself from the concussion 
caused by the contact of his feet with the earth, by springing 
from the saddle at each stride. We crossed, in a few miles, a 
small branch shaded by some oak-trees. In the bank of this, 
we found a spring of cool water. There was, however, such a 
multitude of niosijuitoes and gnats surrounding it, that we had 
but little en joyment in its generous stipply of refreshing waters. 
The air is in ]>laces filled with these trou])lesonie insects, and the 
venom of their bite is frequently seriously afflictive. At the 
spring al)ov(* alluded to, the tiail recedes from the river, and 
runs along undcu- the hluflfe, which, to-day, seemed to shut from 
us every breath of air, rendering the heat of the sun oppressive 
almost to sulibcation. I observed that some of the hlufib which 
we passed were composed of calcareous rock, and the debris 
below was of the same coinjiosition. I shot with iny pistol, 
while riding this morning, an antelope, at a distance of 150 
yards. 

After a most fatiguing and exhausting ride, we reached the 
cncam])nient to which 1 had been called about five o’clock p.M. 
Tlie men who had been sent for me had given no description of 
the case of fracture, otlier than that which has been above stated. 
I supposed, as a matter of c<mr.se, that tlie accident had occurred 
the preceding day. Wlnm 1 reached the tent of the unfortu- 
nate family to wi»ich tlie hoy belonged, I fbund him stretched 
out upon a hencli made of planks, ready for the operation which 
they expected 1 would p<‘ifonn. J soon learned, from the 
mother, that the accident occasioning tlu* fracture had occurred 
nine days previously. 'J'hat a person professing to be a doc- 
tor,** had wnipped some linen loosely about the leg, and made 
a sort of trough, or jdank box, in wliich it had been confined. 
In this condition the child had remained, without any dressing 
of his w’ounded limb; gangrene Imd taken place, and the 
limb of the child was in a state of putrefaction. They then 
immediately dispatched their messengers for me. I made an 
examination of tlie fractured limb, and ascertained that the 
limb liad been badly fractured, and had never been bandsiged; 
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and from neglect gangrene kad supervened, and the child s leg, 
from his foot to his knee, was in a state of putrefaction. H® 
was so much enfeebled, indeed, by his suiFerings, that death 
was stamped upon his countenance, and I was satisfied that h® 
could not live twenty-four hours, much less survive an opera- 
tion. This I told the mother, stating to her that to amputate 
the limb would only hasten tlie hoy s death, and add to his 
pains while living; declining, at the same time, peremptorily, 
all participation in a proceeding so useless and har])arous under 
the circumstances, l^he implored me, with tears and moans, 
not thus to give up her child without an efibrt, I repeated, 
that all efforts to save him would he useless, and only add to 
the anguish of which be was now dying. 

But this could not satisfy a mother’s affection. Slie could 
not thus yield her offspring to tlie cold embrace of death, and a 
tomb in the wilderness. A Oaiuidiaii Frenchman, who belonged 
to this em igniting party, was present, and stated tliat he had 
formerly been an assistant to a surgeon in some iiospital, and 
had seen many Oj>erations of this nature perform(*d, and that he 
would amjuitate the child's lind) if I declined doing it, and the 
mother desired it. J could not repress an involuntary shudder 
when I heard tliis pr<)]>osiiion, the consent of the weeping 
woman, and saw the preparations made for the l)utcliery of the 
little hoy. The instruments to he used were a common butcher- 
knife, a carpenter's Imndsaw, and a shoeiniiker’s awl to take up 
the arteries. T he man commenced by gashing tl»e flesh to the 
hone around the calf of the leg, w hich was in a state of putres- 
cence. lie then made an imdsion just below the knee and 
commenced salving; hut before lie had completed the amputa- 
tion of the hone, he couc]u<{eil that the o[»eration should he per- 
formed above tiie knee. l>uring these demonstrations the hoy 
never uttered a groan or a complaint, hull saw from the change 
in his countcnapcc that lie was dying. The operator, without 
noticing tliis, juocceiled to sever the leg above the knee, A cord 
was drawn round the limb, above the s|>ot where it was intruded 
to sever it, so tight that it cut throngli the skin into the flesh. 
The knife and saw were then applied, and tlie limb amputated. 
A few drops of blood only oozed from the stump ; the child was 
dead — his miseries were over. 
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The scene of weeping and distress which succeeded this 
tragedy cannot be desciibed. The mother was frantic, and the 
brothers and sisters of the deceased boy were infected by the 
intense grief of their parent. From this harrowing spectacle, I 
was called to visit the father of the dead child, wdio was lying 
prostrate in his tent, incapable of moving a limb, w ith an inflam- 
matory rheumatism, produced, as I supposed from his relation,, 
hy wading streams and exposure to rains during the commence- 
ment of the journe}^ while under the influence of large doses of 
calomel. He was suffering from violent pains in all his hones, 
which, added to his mental affliction from the death of his child, 
seemed to overwlielrn him. He told me that he had been 
unable to walk or sit upright for four weeks. He begged that 
I would prescribe something for his relief. I comforted him 
with all the encouragement in reference to his case that I could 
oonscientiousl}' give, and left some medicines, enjoining him, 
however, not to deviate the thousandth part of a scruple from 
my directions, unless he wished to die at once. The proj)ensity 
of those afflicted by disease on this journc}', is frequently, to 
devour medicines as they would food, under (he delusion that 
large quantities will more speedily and effectually produce a cure. 
The reverse is the fact, and it is sometimes dangerous to trust a 
patient watli niort* than a single dose. 

From this family I was called to visit a woman, tlie wife of 
one of the emigrants, wlio had lanui ill for several weeks of an 
intermittent fever. She had taken large quantities of niediciue, 
and Iter strength and constitution appeared to be so much ex- 
hausted, that I had no hopes of her n'coverv, imb ss the com- 
pany to w hich she belonged could suspend tbeir niarcli for a week 
or more and give lior rest. This I conun iinicated to lier liusband, 
and left such nn'dicines, and gave sueh advice in regard to 
nursing as I thought w'ould ])e the most useful in her ease. A 
youtig man applied to me for relief, who after I bad examined 
him, I believed to he labouring under a disease of tin? heart. I 
fold him that 1 could do nothing for him ; that the journey 
might effect his cure, but that no medicine which I possessed 
would have any otlier tlian tin injurious effect. 

After visiting some four or five other persons more or less 
indisposed, and prescribing for them, by invitation of CoL 
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Tliornton, I walked from this encampment to his, about three- 
fourths of a mile distant Colonel Thornton, it will be recol- 
lected, was a member of the Oregon party, which separated 
from us about two weeks since. In crossing tbe Platte bottom 
to his encampment, we forded two small streams flowing into 
the main river, their waters are brackish and hitter, with vsaliiie 
and alkaline impregnation. On our arrival at Col. Thorntoirs 
camp, my old acquaintiinces and late fellow travellers were re- 
joiced to see me. They evinced their pleasure hy many kind 
and cordial manifestations. Mrs. Thornton, a lady of education 
and polished manners, received me in lier tent as slie would 
have done in lier parlour at home. I was most liospitahly and 
agreeably entertained l)y these my respected friends. 

Between eight and nine oVdoek in the evening, I was invited 
to attend a wedding which was to t;dve })la(‘e in the eneamp- 
incnt. The mime of the bridegroom I did not learn, hut the 
bride was a Miss l.ard, a very ]>re(ty young lady, who, 1 doubt 
not will 1)0 the ancestn ss (>f future stati'sunai and lieroes on the 
shores of the I’aeifie, 'riie wedd.ing ei'reiuonies were peidurined 
hy the Dev. IVIr. Cora wall, and took plaee in the tent of her 
father. Tbe candles were not of wax nor very nunua'ous, nor 
were the ornaments of tlu‘ apartment vmy gorgi'ous or the 
bridal ])ed very voluptuous. Tlie w(*(l<ling*eak(' was not frosted 
with sugar, nor illustratid with niati imonial devices, after the 
manner of confectioners in the “ si^ttlmncnts;” hut cake was 
handed round to tlie whole party present. There was no music 
or dancing on the occasion. T1 h‘ comj)any separati'd soon after 
the ceremony was perforrnc<l, leaving the happy pair to the 
enjoyment of their eonnuhial fdicities. Tliis was tiie fust wed- 
ding in the wilderness, at which I had been a gu<*st. 
i After we left the bridal tent, in looking across the plain, I 
could see from the light of tin* torches and lanterns the funeral 
procession that was conveying the corpse of the little hoy whom 
I saw expire, to his last resting-place, in this desolati; wilderness. 
The faint glimmer of these lights, with a knovvledgi' of tlie me- 
lancholy duties which tliosc carrying tliem were [)ei forming, 
producing sensations of sadness and depression. While survey- 
ing this mournful funeral scene, a m/m arrived from another 
encampment about a mile and a half distant, and informed me 
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^at the wife of one of tlie emigrants had just been safely deli- 
vered of a son, and that there was, in consequence of this event, 
great rejoicing. I could not but reflect upon the singular con- 
currence of the events of the day. A death and funeral, a 
wedding and a birth, bad occurred in this wilderness, within a 
diameter of two miles, and within two hours' time; and to- 
morrow, the places where these events bad taken place, would 
be deserted and unmarked, except by the grave of the unfortu- 
nate boy deceased! Such are the dispensations of Providence! 
-—such the checkered map of human suffering and human, en- 
joyment ! 

I saw numbers of huflalo (o-da}^ and large numbers of ante- 
lope. TJie grass surrounding the encainpincnts is green and 
luxuriant, hut more distant from the river it is short and thin, 
and has a blighted appearance. Buffalo chips constitute the 
only fuel. Having left my thermometer in the wagon, I could 
not make an observation to-night. Wind east, with clouds and 
flashes of lightning. Distance, thirty miles. 


( IIAPTER VII. 

Country becomes iriorc arid and Bterilc — Hctnrn party from Oregon— 
Herds of butfalo — Dead oxeii—t'lialyheate spring at tlie ford of the 
Piatte — Killing butfaloes — Ituflalo moat — Kesignation of Colonel 
Bussell and other ofiicers — Dt‘tennjiiatioii to change our mode of 
travel — Ash Hollow — (hMieral post-office — Grave opened bywolves— 
Chimney Hook in the distance — Gourt-llouse Rock — Foetid water and 
tainted atmosjihere— Quicksands — Near view of Court-House Bock— 
A man in a fright — Neai* view of Chimney Bock — Scenery at Chimney 
Roi'k — Horse- trading — Furious storm — Scott's Bluff — Fii’st view 
Ilocky Mountains — liorse Creek — Fort Bernard — P^'ort Laraniie— 
Sioux Indians - Beauty of the Sionx women — Sioux Lodges. 

JtwE 15. — Accompanied by two men, I started hack on the 
trail to meet the train to which I w^as attached. We came in 
sight of the advance party after travelling about four miles, and 
I stopped until the wagons came up, — ^the two men leaving me 
in pursuit of their own party. When our train came up, I 
certained that they had travelled yesterday twenty-three inUe^ 
. and about three miles this morning. 
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Colonel Busi^ll, our oaptiiin, had been seized during th® 
night with a riolent attack of chills and fever, and I fonnd Ilia 
in his wagon quite ill. 

As we advance up the Platte, the soil becomes less fertile* 
The vegetation is tliin and short. The river to-day has gene- 
rally been eight or ten miles from us on our right. Ledges of 
calcareous rock frequently display themselves in the bluffs* 
The heat of the sun during the day^s march, has been exces- 
sively oppressive. Not a cloud lias exhibited itself on the face 
of the heavens, nor a tree or a shrub on the surface of the plain 
over which we have travelled, or in the distance as far as the 
eye could reach. 

We encamped this afternoon about a mile from the junction 
of the north and south forks of the Platte, near a spring of cold 
pure w’ater, than wdiieh to the weary and thirsty traveller in this 
region nothing can be more grateful and luxurious. Nature, in 
this region, is parsimonious in the distribution of such bounties, 
and c(»nsequent!y wlien met with, their vjilue is priceless to those 
who have suffered through a long day's iiiarcli under a burning 
sun, and whose throats are parched wdth dust and heat. Several 
of our party who have been hunting to-day, reported that they 
saw large droves of VmfValo on the plains to the south of us, 
numbering from five hundred to one thousand. Distance 
travelled from my place of ijiicampment last night, eighteen miles. 

June 10. — A number of“ our party were seized with violent 
and painful sickness, brought on no doubt by indulging too 
freely in the cold water (»f the spring. Our route to-day lias 
been up the south fork of tlie Platte, the trail generally running 
through the bottom near the river. I'he bottom is much nar- 
rower than on the main Platte, and the blufls are more gentle 
and sloping. The grass near the bank of the stream is green 
and luxuriant, hut near the bluffs it is very thin; and the soil 
still farther hack is, in many yilaces, quite bare of vegetation. 

About twelve o'clock wo met a party of five men, from Oregon, 
returning to the United States. They were a portion of a com- 
pany which originally numbered eighteen, and which left Oregon 
city on the 1st of March. They stopped at the Wallawalla 
mission one month, and the residue of the time they have been 
marching. Their baggage and provisions are packed on mules 
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aii<i horses, and they Jiverage from twenty-five to thirty miles 
per day. One of ihe party having dislocated his shoulder, 
three others stopped at Fort Laramie until the injured mah 
could recover sufficiently to travel. The remainder of the chm-' 
paiiy, they stated, were about fifteen miles in their rear. They 
had not been molested in any manner by the Indians on theif 
route, although they had met them in various places. Tliey had 
kept an account of the emigrant wagons, as they met them, ah^ 
reported the number at 430 , which, added to our own, make a 
total of 470. These are are about equally divided between 
California and Oregon. They gave a flattering description of 
the fertile portions of Oregon. After visiting the United States, 
they intend to return and settle permanently on the Pacific. 

We saw, in tlu’ course of the dciy, several herds of buflalo 
grazing on the plains two or three miles distant from the trail. 
A large and fat cow was chased and sl^t near our camp this 
afternoon, by Mr. Oniyson, supplying usvvith an abundance of 
excellent fresh beef. Cacti, tulips, and the primrose, have 
displayed their l>lossoms along the trail during our march. 

Soon after we encamped, this afternoon, nine men belonging 
to the Oregon party, reported by those we met this morning, 
came up, and, by our invitation, encamped witli us. Among 
this party is an intelligent young man by the name of Wall, 
from St. Louis, who has been on the Pacific coast of South and 
North America, and among the islands, for some years, and is 
now returning home by this route. We learned from Mr. Wall 
that some of the forward emigrant companies had lost their 
cattle and horses by Indian depredations. We pass, every day, 
several cattle which liavc been left behind, too much crippled, 
or exhausted by fatigue, to proceed. The Platte rose five inches 
last niglit. Distance, seventeen miles. 

June 17. — We reached the ford of the Platte about two 
o*clock P.M., and ascertained by an examination that, although 
the river was still rising, our wagons could pass over without 
much difficulty. While availing at the river for our party to 
come up, I discovered, a short distance above where the trail 
enters the stream to cross it, a large spring of cold water, 
strongly impregnated with iron, and slightly with sulphur, t 
drank freely of the water of tliis spring during the arternobfi^ | 
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aad found its ejects upon me beneficial. I would advise those 
eipigrants passing this way, who are afflicted with the ordinai^jr 
eoikiplaints on this portion of the route, to visit this spring, anfil 
wl^en they leave it to fill their casks with the water, for use ont 
the road. 

Our wagons were all passed safely over the river before sun- 
rise, an event thought to be worthy of general congratulation. 
The stream was rising rapidly; and when so high that it cannot 
be forded, owing to the absence of timber, it forms an impassable 
barrier to the progress of emigrant parties. Their only course, 
in such a case, is to halt until the >vater falls. Two or three 
buffaloes were killed near our camp this evening. Distance, 
seventeen miles. 

June 18. — The trail to-day has run along the north bank of 
the south fork of the Platte, and we encamped at that point 
where the road diverges from the stream to cross over the prairie 
to the north fork. The soil of the bottom is sandy; and the 
grass, which appears to have been blighted by drought, is short, 
thin, and brown. 

We saw large herds of buffalo during our march, some of 
which approached us so nearly that there was danger of their 
mingling with our loose cattle. The buffalo-hunt is a most 
exciting sport to the spectator as well as to those engaged in it. 
Their action when running is awkward and clumsy, but their 
speed and endurance are such, that a good liorse is required to 
overtake them or break them down in a fair race. Although 
the uninitiated in this sport may without much difficulty wound 
one of these animals with his rifle or pistol, it requires the skill 
and practice of a good hunter to place the ball in those parts 
which are fatal, or which so much disable the strong and shaggy 
quadruped as to prostrate him or force him to stop running. I 
have known a buffalo to he perforated with twenty balls, and 
yet he able to maintain a distance between himself and his pur- 
suers. Experienced hunters aim to shoot them in the lungs or 
the spine. From the skull the ball rebounds, flattened as from 
a inck or a surface of iron, and has usually no other effect upon 
the animal than to increase his speed. A w'ound in the spine 
brings them to the ground instantly, and after a wound in the 
lungs their career is soon suspended, from difficulty of breathing. 
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fwttftlly stnk, rath«r than fall, upon tleir kaets a^ 
iiamieheS) and ia that positiim remain until they are dead^ rare! j 
rolling upea tiieir backs. 

The iesh of the bull is coarse, dry, tough, and generally 
poor. The beef from a young fat heifer or cow (and many irf 
them are Tery fat) is superior to our best beef. The unctuous 
and juicy substances of the flesh are distributed through all the 
muscular fibres and membranes in a manner and an abundance 
highly agreeable to the eye and delightful to the palate of the 
epicure. The choice pieces of a fat cow, are a strip of flesh 
idong each side of the spine from the shoulders to the rump; 
the tender-loin; the liver; the heart; the tongue; the hump- 
ribs; and an intestinal vessel or organ, commonly called by 
hunters the marrow-gut,” which, anatomically speaking, is 
the chylo-poetic duct. This vessel contains an unctuous matter 
resembling marrow, and hence its vulgar name. No delicacy 
which I have ever tasted of the flesh kind can surpass this when 
properly prej>ared. All parts of the buffalo are correspondingly 
palatable with those of tame cattle; but when they are abun- 
dant, th(' principal part of 'the carcass is left by the hunter to 
feast the beasts and l)ir(ls of prey. 

This evening, after we encamped. Colonel Russell, who has 
been suffering tor several days from an attack of bilious fever, 
tendered Iiis resignation of the office of captain of our part)’'. 
His resignation having been accepted by a vote of the company 
assembled, cx-Governor Boggs was called to tlie chair. A mo- 
tioii was then made by 1C. Bryant, and unanimously adopted, 
tibat the thanks of the company be expressed to Colonel Russell 
lor the manner in which he has discharged his duties since his 
election to the office of captain. The other subordinate officers 
then resigned their places. These were Messrs, RirkendaH, 
Honner, Jacob, and West. A similar vote of thanks was adopted 
in regard to them. Mr. F. West was afterwards appointed cap- 
tain pro and the meeting adjourned. Distance, twelve 
miles. 

June 10.— A party of eight or ten persons, including myse}^ 
bad deteonined, on our arrival at Fort Laramie, to change our 
mode of travel, provided we could make suitable arrangemeutt. 
If mules could be ohtaiiied ler packing, our design was to 



aban^Dii our oxen and w^nsi and all luiggago not abiolntoi|r 
neceasarj to tlio journey. This would enable us to proceed wil& 
much greater expedition towards tlie point of our destination. 

The distance from the south to the north fork of the Fktte^ 
|>y the emigrant trail, is about twenty-two miles, without water; 
Kie country between the two streams is elevated and rolling. 
The soil is poor, and the grass and other vegetation thin and 
short The bloom of the lupin in many places gives a blue 
colouring to the undulations of the prairie. No trees or shrubs 
are visible. 

While halting at noon, midway of our day's march, we were 
overtaken by Messrs. Lippincott and Burgess, two gentlemen 
who left us at the Kansas, and had joined some of the advance 
companies. They had been out six days in search of some 
mules composing their team, which they supposed had at first 
strayed from their encampment, and then been driven off by the 
Indians. In their excursion, they had been as high up as the 
head-waters of the little Blue, where, as they stated, they found 
the soil of the country sandy and sterile, and vegetation parched 
by the drought. Their search had been unsuccessful. 

We descended into the valley of the north fork of the Platte, 
through a pass known as ‘"Ash Hollow.” This name is derived 
from a few scattered ash-trees in the dry ravine, through which 
we wind our way to the river bottom. There is but one steep 
or difficult place for wagons in the pass. I saw wild currants 
and gooseberries near the inoutli of Ash Hollow, There is here, 
also, a spring of pure cold water. We met at this spring the 
four members of the Oregon party which had been left at Fort 
Laramie. The man with the disabled arm, by resting two or 
three days, had recovered sufficiently to be able to travel. He 
informed me that he was returning to Ohio for the purpose of 
disposing of his property there, which he should invest in sheep 
and cattle, and drive them to Oregon next year. 

We found near the mouth of “Ash Hollow,*' a small log- 
cabin, which had been erected last winter by some trapperssi 
returning to the “ settlements,*' who, on account of the mows, 
bad been compelled to remain here until spring. This nidb 
alnictuze has, by the emigrants, been turned into a sort of 
general post-office. Numerous advertisements in mannaertpl met 
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posted on its walls butsidev descriptive of lost c^ttle^ 

&C., dec. ; and inside, in a recess, there was a large numlieif ; 
letters deposited, addressed to persons in almost everj quarter 
the globe, with requests, that those who passed would convi^ 
them to the nearest post-office in the States. The place hujf 
something of the air of a cross-roads settlement; and we Hngei^ 
around it some time, reading the advertisements and overloslnn^ 
the letters. Distance, twenty- two miles. 

June 20. — Having made my arrangements for the purpoat 
last night, with a view of carrying into effect the design oi 
changing our method of travel, I left the encampment early thh 
morning, accompanied by Messrs. Kirkendall, Putnam, Holder^ 
and Curry, for Fort Laramie, about one hundred and fifty milesl 
distant. In the course of the day we were joined by MessnsJ 
Lippincott, Burgess, Brown, and Ewing. - j 

For several miles, after leaving our encampment near thcV 
mouth of “Ash Hollow/' llie wagon trail parses over a Siindt' I 
soil, into which the wheels sink eight or ten inches. The sur-^ i 
face of the ground, however, becomes gradually more compacti | 
and the bottom of the river occasionally exhibits patches d' 
green grass. The bluffs which wall in the river valley, are be? 
coming rugged and sterile, exhibiting barren sands and perpemi ' 
diculai* ledges of rock, /fhe general aspect of the scenery is 
that of aridity and desoh Son. The face of the country presontii 
here those features and characteristics which proclaim it to h4 
uninhabitable by civilized man. The light sands, driven by thetj 
bleak winds, drift across tlie parched plain, filling the atmos- 
phere, and colouring the vegetation with a gray coating of dustj^ 
The Platte preserves the same general features as below the 
forks. Its width is not so great; but still it is a wide stream 
with shallow^ and turbid w^ater, the flavour of which is, to me^ 
excessively disagreeable. But we are forced to make use of it 
to quench our thirst. 

I noticed several times to-day, on the bluffs, a few stunted 
cedars, the deep-green foliage of which was some relief to the 
dreary monotony of the scenery. We found a grave which had 
been opened by the wolves or the Indians, and the corpse ex-p 
burned. Some of the hones were strewn around the excavatkm 
from whence they had been taken. ii 
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fbur o’clock P.M., we overtook a traia of tweniy-otli 
«liiigratit wagons, under the command of Captain Dickinsoitw 
1*1118 company is the same that separated from ns soon after 
Ort^ing the Kansas river. We accepted Captain D.'s invitation 
^ encamp with him for the night; and travelling along with 
him, we passed another small emigrant party which liad halted 
for the day. Our camp is near the bank of the river, and tho 
grass immediately surrounding it is green. Another emigrant 
party is in sight, about three miles in advance of us. A thunder- 
storm rose from the south-west about five o*clock, and there 
was a copious and refreshing fall of rain. A beautiful bow, of 
the most brilliant colours, displayed a perfect arch in the east 
immediately after the shower had passed over. Our party were 
distributed among the tents of the emigrants for the night. I 
was most hospitably entertained at the tent of Mr. Gordon, an 
intelligent and highly respectable gentleman, with an interesting 
family of sons aijd daughters. Distance, thirty miles. 

Sunday, June bX»^The shower of last evening has washed 
the grass and laid the dust. The landscape wears a greener 
and more attractive drapery. 

The atmosphere this morning being clear, wo saw distinctly 
the “ Chimney Rock," at a probable distance of thirty -five or 
forty miles. Some ten or twelve miles this side of it we also 
flaw an elevated rock, presenting an imposing and symmetrical 
Architectural shape. At this distance its appearance was not un- 
like that of the capitol at Washington; representing, with great 
distinctness of outline, a main building, and wings surmounted 
i>y domes. This, I believe, has been named by emigrants the 

Court-house.'* 

As we approached this large rock, it assumed still more defi- 
nitely the regular proportions of an artificial structure. At 
times its white walls and domes would appear in a state of 
perfect preservation; in other views they appeared partially 
ruinous, like some vast edifice neglected or deserted, and moul- 
dering and falling under the influence of time. Desirous of 
teamining this object more closely than could be done by an 
teservation from the trail, accompanied by Mr. Lippincott, I 
left our party, turning our horses in a direction towards it. 
After riding about four miles, we ascended the bluffs, the view 
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wfeick, ^er #ie fluin tke Boutii, was mm nf 4e«ch 
ktiofi. The wiii>d wm Momug fresh, and the frhke sand and 
di^t wepe drirtng through ^e air and drifting in liefi|Mi, lilse 
iNSshly-fklbn snow in a furious storm. A fiBtid odour, ht^lf 
©iensiTe, probably arisifig from some stiignaiit lake at a die- 
Mnce, impregnated the atmosphere. 

While riding at Ml speed, we came suddenly upon a ntfeam 

elear miming water. It appeared so inviting to the eye. 
Hint we dismounted for the purpose of drinking from its 
emrent; but a single swallow was sufficient to produce nausea. 
In attempting to cross tlie stream, which is about two rods in 
width, Lippincott^s horse sjmk into the quicksands so that Ids 
body iMjcame entirely covered. After some difficulty he, was 
extricated, and farther down the stream "ive found a safe ford 
with a compact bottom of bluish clay. I noticed along the bank 
of this stream several round rolls of clay and sand, combined in 
layers from one and a half to two feet in d jai?Tieter, and about the 
sanie in length. These singular fonnationi?ia}lpear to have been 
produced by the action of the wind, forcing a small lump of soft 
clay forward until by accumulation its size is increased to the 
above dimensions. o'* 

We continued our course towai’ds the rock about three miles 
farther, when its distance from us appeared to he still so great 
#iat we concluded we could not visit it and overtake our fellow^ 
travellers hefore night. The rock, appeared, from the nearest 
point where tve saw it, to l>e from to 500 feet in height, 
and about a mile in circumference. Its walls so nearly resemble 
masonry, and its shajws an architectural design, that if seen in 
an inhabited country, it would be supposed some colossal edifice, 
deserted and partially in ruins. 

Turning our course toAvards the river we ke|>t along over the 
hluffis for several mih s, from which w'e had an extensive view 
^ the arid plain to the south, witli clouds of dust and sand 
fljdng over it. The “Chimney Rock” has been in sight the 
wkole ^ay. About five miles before we reached it a very 
mnusing incident occurred. A man on horseback appeared in 
froiit coming toivards us. He was about two miles distant 
when we first saw him. He appeared to be riding leisuraly 
along the tMi, and did not diocovor us until he had af^roachod 
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ifit&in 4iti«iiiice #f li^f or iliree»q^rlef« of & mUe. K 0 ti^ 
finldifiily M4»d, itiim^ his liorse pordy roand, i^d jeemod ill 
dbubl wEetiter to adToaoe or retreat In tiie meiuktiiiie wO 
ooiitiiQiied to approacli him ; and seTeral of tiie party atmtifiK 
tiitir hoi^ euddenly forward on a gallop, gave a loud Indiits 
whoop. This appeared to operate with electricdl force. il« 
ded with all the sj^eed that his horse wa* capable of. Whip 
mild spur were applied with an energy indicating that the ridiar 
oupposed his life dependent upon tlieir influence over the animat 
he rode. He would occasioiuilly look back, and then renew 
with increased zeal the lashes upon his poor beast. Away and 
awny he went, almost with the fleetness of the wind, and was 
soon lost to our siglit in a distant depression of the plain. Me 
evidently supposed us to he a party of Indians, whom he did 
not wish to encounter, and, seized with a |uinic, fled with the 
precipitation 1 have described. 1 did not see him after wtirdB. 
He was an emigrant, proijahly, in search of lost CiUtle. 

We encamped ;/bout five oVlock 1 *. m., on the bank of flbe 
Platte, about three miles from the “Chimney liock." This 
remarkable landmark derives its name from some resemblaiice 
which it bears to a cliiinuey. Its height from the base to the 
apex is several hundred feet, and in a clear atmosphere it can 
be seen at a distance of forty miles. It is composed of soft 
rock, and is what remains of one of the bluffs of the Platte, the 
fierce storms of wind and rain whieh rage in this region, having 
worn it into this shape. The column ivhich reprcHcmts the 
chimney, will soon crumble away and disappear entirely. 

The scenery to tlie right of the rock as we face it from the 
river, is singularly picturesque and interesting. There are four 
high elevations of architectural configuration, one of which would 
represent a distant view of the ruins of the Athenian Acropolis; 
another the crumbling remains of an Egyptian temple; a third, 
a Mexican pyramid; the fourth, the mausoleum of one of the 
Titans. In tlie background the bluffs are wwn into such figures 
as to represent ranges of castles and palaces. A bkek cloud, 
which has risen in the w^st since three o’clock, lunigs suspended 
lilce a sable curtain over this picture of nature in ruin and deMK 
Jtotion. A narrow bright line of lurid light extends aloiig the 
western horison beneath the dark mass of vapour where theew 
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is setting, casting huge and lengthened sliado^vs over the plain, 
from pyramids, spires, and domes, in the far distance. 

The illusion is so perfect that no effort of the imagination is 
required to suppose ourselves encamped in the vicinity of the 
ruijis of some vast city erected hy a race of giants, contempora- 
ries of the Megatherii and the Ichthyosaiirii. 

An emigrant party is encamp<‘d about two miles below us on 
the l)ank of the riv('r. Two of them, after having visited the 
“ ChirniK'y Rock,” rode over to our -amp. AVe invited them to 
partake of our huinhle fare, and if th(‘V thought ]>v<q)er, a bed 
in our spacious cliauihor. 'i1ic first consisted of bacon broiled 
on a stick ove r a fire of buffalo chijis; and the last was the 
illimitalile canojiy oftlie hcavt iis. AVhat was wanting in variety 
arnl suuqituoiisness of fare, was fully m.ade uj> in tlie dinn'nsions 
of our slccjiing apartiiKuit. ddiey <l(‘c!ined our invitation, but 
were resolutely Ixait on making a horse-tiadc Ixd’oie llu'y l)adc 
us good (‘Veiling. This duty >vas performed to tlieir satisfaction 
by my iric'iid Lijipincott. Horses w(‘re traded and exchanged, 
hut wliich party had th(‘ advantage it: would require one more 
learned than myself in hors(dlcsh to decith*. AVerc I to give^ 
an opinion, 1 should go so far as to intimate that botli parties 
w'ere suffi'rers by the contract. 

Oiir ])arty lieirig small, every individual composing it was 
compclb‘d to st.'iTul a waf(di during (lie night, for the protection 
of our animals and ourscl\('S. Aly watch i‘amc on in the early 
part of the niglit. The dark masses of ( londs which had been 
rising from the west for many hours, continiu'd to become more 
and more thn‘atening. 1 never witnessed more brilliant dis- 
plays of ('Icctricity, or h(‘ard mon' deahming crashes of thunder. 
A\nnle standing in our camp with a pistol in my hand, sparks of 
electricity rolled along the barrel and dropped to tlic ground. 

1 was several times siuisihly hut not violently affected hy electri- 
cal shocks. Distance, thirtv-five mlU^s. 

June 22. — The rain pour<‘d down in torrents tihout one o’clock 
this morning, and the storm continued to rage with much vio- 
lence for several hours. A great change had taken place in the 
temj>erature during the night, and wln n I rose from mvlxvouac, 
my olotlies were drijiping wet, and 1 was sliivering with cold. 
The buffalo chips being too wet to ignite, we were forced to leave 
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our encampment without our coffee, a great deprivation under 

present circumstances. 

Were it in my power, I would endeavour to describe the pic- 
ture presented this morning, at sunrise, just as we were leaving 
our encampment, among tliese colossal ruins of nature. But no 
language, except that which is addressed directly to the eye hy 
the pencil of the artist, can portray even a faint outline of its 
almost terrific sublimity. A line of pale and wintry light behind 
the stupendous ruins, served to defiiu' their innumerable shapes, 
their colossal grandeur, and their gloomy and mouldering magni- 
ficence. Over us and resting upon their summits, wx‘re the black 
masses of vapour, wliosc impending wciglit appeared ready to 
fall and crush everything hcmcatli them. The cold winds blew 
with the force of a tornado, and the dark drapery wliicli obscured 
the heavens was wrajiping its sahh* folds, as if to shelter and 
protect the .skies from the fury of the storm. The sublime con- 
ceptions oF iMartin, representing the scenery of tin* infernal regi- 
ons, were vividly brought to mind hy tlu'se plienomena ; and 
nothing which I have [irevionsly witinssed in nature, lias so 
nearly resenilih'd those extraordinary imaginative sk(‘tehes of 
this artist. 

About till' distance oftwi'iil y miles from our encampment of last 
night is ‘‘Scott's BluHV’ a very elevated and reiuarkahle Formation. 
It derives its name, as I have Ix'eii iiiFormed iiy one wdio was in 
part cognizant of the faet.s, from these eireiimstanei'S : — A jiarty 
of some five or six trappers, in the employment of the American 
Fur Com[>any, w’en.* returning to the “ si'tth'inents/" under the 
command of a man — a noted mountaineer — named Scott, They 
attemjited to ])eriorm the journey in lioats, down the Platti* ; hut 
the current of the river hecami* so .shallow' that they could not 
navigate it. Seott w'as seized with a disea.so, which rendered 
him lielples.s, and the men with him, leaving liiin in the boat, 
returned to their employers, and ri'ported that Scott had died on 
the journey, and that they had buried him on the hanks of the 
Platte. The next year a party of hunters, in traversing thi.s 
region, discovered a human skeleton wrapped in blankets, which, 
from the clothing and papers found upon it, was immediately 
recognised as being the remains of Scott. He had been deserted 
hy his men, hut after w'ards recovering his strength sufficiently 
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to leave the boat, had wandered into the bluffs where he died, 
where his bones were found, and which now bear his name. 

The bluff is a large and isolated pile of sand-cliffs and soft 
sandstone, exhibiting all the architectural shapes of arch, pillar, 
dome, spire, minaret, temple, gotliic castle, and modern fortifica- 
tion. These of course are upon a scale far surpassing the con- 
structive efforts of human strength and energy. The tower of 
Babel, if its builders bad been permitted to proceed in their 
ambitious undertaking, would have been but a feeble imitation 
of these stupendous structures of nature. While surveying this 
scenery, which is continuous for twenty or thirty miles, the tra- 
veller involuntarily imagines himself in the midst of the desolate 
and deserted ruins of vast citi(‘s, to which Nineveh, Thebes, and 
Babylon were ]>igmies in grandeur and rnagnihceiice. 

The trail leaves tlie river as w'e a])proach “8<'ott’s Bluff," and 
runs over a smooth valley in tin' rear of the })liitf seven or eight 
miles. From this level ]>lain we ascended some distance, and 
found a faint spring of watrT near the summit of the ridge, as 
cold as m<‘l ted ice. I need not say that we refresh(‘d ourselves 
from this beneficent gift of Nature to tlie weary and thirsty tra- 
veller. e n acbed the (extreme height of’ the dividing ridge 
about three oVlock p. u., Jind from it we obtained the first view 
of the peaks of the Rocky Mountains, liaramie^s Peak, and 
several other elevations about one liundred or one hundred and 
fifty miles distant, were very distinetly visi}>le, ami I think I saw 
the summits of the Wind River Mountains, about four hundred 
miles distant. TJie atrnospliere was very clear, aiid the summits 
of the hist-namcd mountains appeared like small white clouds, 
resting upon the horizon. I may, however, he loistaken in this 
supposition. 

Descending from the ridge, we passed over a barren country, 
broken l>y deep chasms and ravines hollowed out by tbe winds 
and the torrents of water, descending from the liiils in wet 
seasons, for twelve miles, when we reache<l Horse Creek, where 
we expected to encamp. But the gratis being very indifierent, 
although it was near sunset wo determined to find, if possible, 
a better encampment on the river some five or six miles distant. 
We accordingly laid our course for the nearest point on the 
Platte, passing over a plain, the j>revailiiig growth being the 
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cactus, the thorns of which were very troublesome to the feet 
of our animals. We reached the bank of the river just before 
dark, and encamped, although the grass around us was very 
indifferent. Dark clouds had been rising for some hours from 
the south and the south-west, and scaroeiy had we completed 
the labour of unsaddling our animals before the strife of the 
elements commenced^ Lightning, thunder, and wind seemed to 
vie with each other for predominance. We succeeded, after 
much difficulty, in striking a fire in the hurly-burly of the 
storm ; and preparing as hastily as possil>le a cup of colfee and 
a slice of broiled bacon, we made our beds upon the ground, 
and accommodated our pluloso]>hy to a thorough saturation by 
water before morning, which expectation was not disappointed. 
The rain fell in torrents about ten o’clock, and in a short time 
the blankets and all my clothing AV(‘rc as wet as if they had been 
submerged in the river. Distance, forty-five miles. 

June 23. — My physical sensatioiiH when 1 rose* this morning 
were not agreeable ; for every article of hcilding and clothing 
which 1 possesseil was perfectly saturated wi(h water. A thick 
driving mist concealed Irom our view all distant oljccts, and 
seemed almost to ]>eiietratt‘ the pores of the skin. It was a 
long time before we succeeded in striking a fire for tin* prepa- 
ration of breakfast, of wliich we all stood much in (Iced, having 
fared indifferently for the last tiiirty-six hours, A faint blaze, 
sufficient to boil water I'or cofiVc, and to broil a slice of bacon 
for each, was at last raised, and as soon as our liawty morning 
meal was over, we resumed our march. 

We found two emigrant encanipinent.s in a few miles, from 
one of which 1 purchaNCil a tin cn() (a great ])rize), liaving been 
so unfortunate as to lose mv own on the inarch since leaving 
the wagon. The channel of the ITatte lias hecoim^ much com- 
pressed ; during our inarch to-day it.s average breadth lias not 
been more than three hundred yards, d'lie soil of the bottom 
is sandy and barren, there is hut a scant v<*gt‘tation upon it, 
owing to drought or other causes. I noticed, in several places, 
clusters of small islands ornamented witli willows and occasion- 
ally a cotton-wood tree. Looking down u|»on these islands from 
the bluffs, they presented u cultivated appearance ; the green 
foliage of the willows, in contrast witii the white sand, repre- 
sented circular and serpentine walks of .shi uhhery in the distance^ 
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and the barren soil, uncultivated ground. These appearances 
were numerous and very pleasing just below a small trading* post, 
called “Fort Bernard/’ about eight miles from Fort Liiramie. 

We reached “ Fort Bernard,” a small building rudely con- 
structed of logs, a)>oiit two o'clock v.M. While approaching it, 
I saw a large lierd of mules grazing on the plain, and guarded 
hy Mexican Indians. One of these had a small looking-glass, 
with which he conveyed the reth-cted rays of the sun into our 
faces, hy way of a distant salutation. The mules (animals of 
which we wen; in fpiest) were oljjeets more agreeable and in- 
teresting to ns than their keepers. I had a letter of introduc- 
tion to j\Ii. Kicliard, the princi[)al of tliis tradiTig-[»ost, from his 
brother, one of tlie parly which we met on the Platte, Mr. 
Richard received us with mountaiu cordiality, inviting us to re- 
main witli him <>vcr night; hut we dicliiu'd the invitation 
having d<‘termined to [noceed as far as Fort liararnie. An in- 
hal)ite<l hoiis<‘, although of the rudest construction and with 
accommodations fir inferior to an ordinary stable, was neverthe- 
less I'l clie('rlng sight. ISevcral traders from d'aos and the head- 
waters oi' the Arkansas in N(‘w M{‘\ico Avere collected here, to 
whom the lierd ol‘ mules wi* saw l)clong(‘d. Tiioy had packed 
flour, some four luindn'd miles, for the jiurposc of trading with 
the Sioux Indians. 

Wo arrived at Fort Fararnie in the midst of a violent storm 
of rain, ihuinler, and lightning, jii>t hof<u(‘ sunset. About three 
thousand Sioux Indians wore eneamp(>d in tlie plain surrounding 
the fort, 'i'he lodges, as I undorstood, mindx red about six hun- 
dred; and, at a distanee, the whole plain aptpeaied like a vast 
cultivat< d field, from which tin* crop had boon gathered and se- 
cured in stacks. An immense mimlier of horses, helonging to 
the Indians, wert' grazing on the }>lain. Tlie Sioux had col- 
lected here in this nnndier for the pur[»ose of organizing a war- 
party to attack the Jr^nakes and Crows. They held a grand war- 
dance in tlie fort to-day, which had just concluded when w^e 
arrived. Man v of thrni, 1 could perci^ive, were intoxicated with 
the excitement of tiie dance, or from the etfeets of whiskey. The 
females especially apjieared to l>e under tlie influence of this 
excitement. Notw ithstamling the rain, a large nurid»er of them 
W'ere outside tlie walls of the fort, dancing, singing, and throwing 
themselves into a variety of grotestjue and not very decent atti- 
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tudes, according to our notions of feminine delicucy tuid deco- 
rum. Many of these women, for regularity of feature's and 
symmetry of figure, would hear off the palm of l)eauty from 
some of our most celebrated hellos. 

A portion of tlio Sioux women are decidedly Vyeautiful. Their 
complexion is a light copper colour, aud when they are not 
rouged artifieially, the natural glow of the blood is displayed 
upon their cheeks in a delicate flusli, rendering tln ir e\{)ression 
of countenance highly fascinating. The dress of tiie higher 
orders (for there is an aristoeraev among them) is gra<‘efal and 
sometimes rich. It consists usually of a niht' or shirt of buck- 
skin, w'ith pantaloons and ino<*easiiis of the same, tast<‘fully 
embroidered with porcelain }>eads of various (olours. The ma- 
terial of their dn'ss is s<» ]>repared, that it is fr('((uently as vvhito 
as the paper U]a)n ^^hleh I write, and as tlexihlc as the muslin 
which envelopes in its mi.stv folds tin* (orins which float in our 
ballrooms. Their feet are small and excjnisiti ly forint d. 'fiie 
student of sculjitun', wlnm he has ac «juin‘d hi^ trmle at Rome or 
Florence, should erect his st\idlo among thr Sioux lor his models. 

The Sioux are omj of the most powerful tiihcs of Indians on 
the continent of America. 'I'lndr warriors miinlter, as I under- 
stand, about eight or t(‘n thousand, ami they claim a distiiet of 
country ol grc'at extent. 'I Ik'si* (claims and jtretensions are dis- 
puted by otiier trihes surrottnding them, and the eons<*<|U(‘TU-e is, 
tliat tliey are eugagi'd in peija tual ^^al^s willi tlieir neighbours. 
The men arc |)OW(Mf'uily made, and possess a masculine heauty 
which 1 Jiave never s<-en exreiled. Conseious of their supeiior 
strength, of eour.s<', life all savage natiinis under the same* cir- 
cumstances, they are arrogant lonl exaeting towards tlieir moia* 
feeble indghhours; ami havi^ thus j<r<d'ai)ly ae(piir(‘d a reputa- 
tion for cruelty and duplicity. Mut, liaving passed twice through 
them without insult or irijuiy of any kind, 1 liavi* little reason 
to suppose that this reputation would hi* sustained by any facts, 
after a full and fair investigation, 'I’he rm n, as well as the wo- 
men, are generally well elotiu'd in skins ami Idankets, and have 
every appearance of being well fed. TJie iiutnerous hiods of 
buffalo which roam over the jdains and mountains within the 
Sioux territory, afford a bountiful supply of meat; and by an 
exchange of their skins with the traders, they obtain blankets, 
and sometimes flour, sugar, and coffee, and other luxuries. 
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Tiiey have among them a few muskets and rifles, but their |>riiif- 
cipal weapons are the bow and arrow, tomahawk, and hun ter s knifes 

Fort Laramie, or “Fort John," as it is otherwise called, has 
been the principal trading-post of the American Fur Compsmy. 
Its distance from Independence, by the route we traveliedy is 
sia hundred and seventy-iwo miles. Its latitude is about 
40" north. It is situated on Laramie river, near its junetioa 
with the Platte, and is surrounded by an extensive plain. Timber 
is very scarce in the vicinity. Not a foot of ground around the 
fort is under cultivation. Experiments have been made with 
corn, wheat, and potatoes, but tliey either resulted in entire 
failures, or were not so successful as to authorize a renewal. 
The Indians (who claim the soil as their property, and regard 
the Fur Company as occupants by sufferance) are adverse to all 
agricultural experiments; and on one or two occasions they 
entered the small enclosures, and destroyed the young corn and 
other vegetables as soon as they made their aj)peurance above 
the ground. The Fur Company raise cattle and poultry, make 
butter and have an abundance of milk for their own consump- 
tion. They also have herds of horses and mules, which they 
either breed themselves or purchase from the Indians. The 
Indian horses are the most liardy animals of the kind I have 
ever seen. Many of tin* breeds higher up in the Rocky Moun- 
tains have powers of endurance nearly equal to the Mexican 
mule; an animal which 1 regard as superior to any other on the 
continent of America for long, toilsome, and difficult journeys. 

‘‘ Tlie Fort,^' as it is called, is a quadrangle, the walls of 
which are constructed of adobes., or sun-dried bricks. The area 
enclosed is, I should suppose, about lialf or three-fourths of an 
acre of ground. Its walls are surmounted by watch-towers, and 
the gate is defended by two brass swivels. On three sides of 
the court, next to the walls, are various offices, store-rooms, and 
mechanical shops. The other side is occupied by the main 
building of the Fort, two stories in height. The Indians have 
permission to enter the Fort during the day; at night, they 
encamp in their lodges on the plain. 

Their lodges are constructed of poles, erected in a conical 
shape, for a frame-work, over which is thrown and fastened a 
roof or covering of buffalo skins, so prepared as to resist the 
rain. The diameter of the lodges at the base is usually about 
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ten feet; some of them are larger. In cold or stormy weather, 
the fire is lighted in the centre of the lodge. In warm and llifr 
weather, the fire for cooking is lighted near the entiance on the 
Onlside. The floor of the lodge is covered with buffalo skirr% 
forming an excellent carpet. When the Indians decamp for the 
purpose of removing to another place, the poles are fastened to 
their pack-horses on each side, one end dragging behind on the 
ground. Short crosspieces are strapped on these, in the rear 
of the horse, forming a framework, upon which the baggage, and 
sometimes the children, are placed during the march. The 
small children are confined in cages, composed of willows, in 
tlfb form of a common crockery crate, except that the door for 
ingress and egress is at the side. In this manner, these Indians 
travelfifty or sixty miles a-day, according to circumstances; the 
women always taking charge of the luggage, pack-animals, and 
children. 

The numerous herds of horses belonging to the Indians having 
grazed off all the grass from the plain surrounding the fort, 
and it being unsafe to trust our animals with theirs, we deter- 
mined to proceed and encamp for the night about five or six 
miles further, at a point where we were informed there was 
good grass. Distance from our last encampment to Fort Lara- 
mie, forty miles — to this camp, forty-six miles. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Procession of the Sioux — Purchase of mules — Extreme high prices for 
coffee, sugar, tobacco, flour, &c. — Shouting-match with the Sioux 
Indians — A return party from (’aliforuia — Denunciation of the country 
by them — itesiime tlie journey on pack-mules — Vexations of mule- 
packing — Canon of the Platte — First appearance of wild sage — View 
of the Rocky ^louiitains — Anotlier Oi egoii retuni party — Swarms of 
crickets — An extinct volcano — Green peas — A good supper — Fi*ost in 
the mountains — Effects of earthquakes — Hunters and trappers : their 
numbers, habits, &c. — Celebration of the 4th of July — Gnats and 
mosquitoes — Joined by Air, Buchanan — Alkaline lakes — Impnre 
water, its effects — Sweet-water Mountains. 

June 24. — About eight o’clock I started alone to return to 
Fort Laramie. I had not travelled far before I met procesiMOiia 
of the Sioux Indians, who this morning broke up their encamp- 
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ment. Having resolved upon and organized an expedition 
against the Snakes and Crows, their design was to conduct th^k 
women and children to a point on the Platte about fifty miles 
above the Fort, where they intended to leave them in the care 
of the old men, until the war party returned. 

In marching, as I met them, they seemed to he divided into 
numerous parties, at tlie head of each of which was a beautiful 
young female gorgeously decorated, mounted upon a prancing 
fat Indian horse, and hearing in her hand a delicate staff or 
pole, about ten feet in length from the point of which were 
suspended, in some instances, a gilt hail and a variety of large 
brass trinkets, with brilliant feathers and natural flowers 
various colours. The ciiicTs, dressed in llieir richest costumes, 
folIowcMl immediately in the rear of this female ensign-bearer, 
with their bows and arrows in hand. Next succeeding them 
were the women and childnm, and pack-animals belonging to 
the party; and in the rear of all, the warriors. The whole, as 
I met them, parly after party, presented a most interesting dis- 
play of savage pageantry. The female standard-bearers appeared 
to me more beautiful ami fascinating than any objects connected 
with, savage life which 1 had ever read of or conceived. This 
appeared tol>e a most solemn occasion, for not one of those com- 
posing the long column, some three or four miles in length, as I 
passed tlnmi, seeirnal to recognise any object or to utter a word. 
They marched at a slow- pace, in {>erfcct silence, w'ith their eyes 
gazing steadfastly upon the vaeaney in front. Doubtless this 
stern deportment was expressive of their determination not to 
look to the right or tlie left, until they liad penetrated into the 
country of, and WTeaked their vengeance upon their enemies, 
the Snakes and Crow’s. 

Arriving at Fort Laramie, the business I had to transact de- 
taining me some hours, 1 was invited by Mr. Bourdeau and 
other oiiicers of the American Fur Company, to dine with them. 
The dinner consisted of boiled corned beef, cold biscuit, and 
milk. These gentlemen (and some of them are genllemen in 
manners and intelligence) informed me that this was their usual 
fare, when they could obtain flour, which was not always the 
case. In the absence of bread, they subsist upon fresh buffalo- 
meat, venison, stilt beef, and milk. Mr. Bourdeau, the principal 
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of the Fort, whose age is about thirty, informed me that he left 
the settlements of the United States fifteen years ago, and had 
never returned to them. Most of the others with whom I dined, 
had been absent from their homes and civilization several years. 

From Laramie I proceeded back to the small trading-post, 
known as “ Fort Bernard,” where I ascertained that arrange- 
ments could he made with the traders from Mexico for mules, 
by exchanging for them our oxen and wagons. I was joined 
here by the other members of the party 'which accompanied 
me from the wagons, and here we determined to encamp until 
the wagons came up. 

June 25. — The mountain traders and trappers are not rich in 
luxuries; but whatever they possess tliey are ever ready to 
divide with their guests. In a trade, however, they are as keen 
as the shrewdest Yankee that ever peddled clocks or wooden 
nutmegs. Coffee, sugiir, and tol>acco, are valued here at one 
dollar per pound; whiskey at a dollar per pint, imd flour at 
fifty cents per pint. The last-nam(‘d article is sometimes a 
dollar per pint, according to the supply, payable in bufialo or 
deer skins, buckskin sbirls and pantaloons, moccasins, tS:c., &c. 
Money is of no value among the Indians. The traders, how- 
ever, wlio come herefrom New Mexico and the United States, 
whenever they see their advantage, extort money from the 
emigrants. 

Several emigrant companies which W’c have passed in the last 
day or two, arrived this evening, and encamped near tlie fort. 
A party of Sioux Indians, headed by two chiefs, on their way 
to join the main l)ody in their expedition against the Snakes, 
halted here for the niglit. The two chiefs had recently returned 
from a victorious expedition against the Pawnees; bringing 
with them twenty-five scalps, and a number of horses. They 
held a ‘‘talk,” and smoked the pipe of peace and friendship at 
the camp of Capt. Cooper. A contribution of flour and meat 
was then made by the emigrants for their benefit. 

June 26. — Our wagon reached Fort Bernard this afternoon. 
We entertained at supper, tliis evening, all the trap])ers and 
traders at the fort. The banquet was not very sumptuous, either 
in viands or the manner in which it was served up; but it was 
enjoyed, I dare say, with a higher relish than many a feast 
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sei red in a thousand dMies of porcelain and silrer. The mouii** 
taiiieer who has subsisted for months on nothing hut &eali 
meat, would proclaim bread, sugar, and coffee to be high ordei® 
of iuxur 5 % 

June 27**^! concluded, this morning, a tmde with Mr. Mew, 
a trader from the head-waters of the Arkansas, by which Mr. 
Jacob and myself realized seven mules with pack-saddles and 
other trappings for packing, for our ^vagon and three yokes of 
oxen and their appendages. The whole of the day has been 
busily occupied in selecting such articles from our baggage as 
we cannot dispense with, and in the arrangement of our packs. 

Just before sunset we had a shooting-match at a target, with 
a number of Sioux Indians, in which the bow and arrow, ri£e, 
and pistol were introduced. Tlicse Indians shoot the arrow 
with great accuracy and force, at long distances. One of them 
handled the rifle wdth the skill of a marksman and hunter. The 
rapid repeating discharges of Colt's revolving-pistol astonished 
them very iiiuch. TIh^v regarded the instrument with so much 
awe as to ])e un walling to handle it. 

A party of eight or ten persons, some of whom were return- 
ing from California, and some from Oregon, to the United 
States, encamped a small distance ])elow on the Platte. One 
of these came up to the fort to ]>urcliase provisions. He gave a 
most discouraging description of California ; representing it as 
scarcely habitable, lie stated, that he had resided in that 
country four years, during which time not a drop of rain had 
fallen; that no crops liad been raised; tliat vegetation had 
perished, and that the population there must necessarily perish 
for want of food. His account of the people in California was 
not more flattering than that of the soil and climate. According 
to his statement, not a man wms to be found in the country, 
HOW’ that he had left it, who was not as tlioroughly steeped in 
villainy as the most hardened graduate of the penitentiary. 
This man made himself very busy among the emigrant par- 
ties for California, who hud halted here, or w^ho were passing; 
and many of them, I have reason to suppose, w^ere credulous 
enough to believe him. It was easy to perceive, however, that 
he had a motive for his conduct, more powerful than his regard 
for truth. 
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Jnm 28- — By hard lai)owr all the arrangemeiits fo«r ottr new 
made of travel were completed this morning; and our mules 
heing brought up, saddled and packed, we resumed ow marcii 
about twelve o'clock. Our party consisted (iucluding myself) 
of Messrs- Russell, Jacob, Kirkendall, Brown, Carr}^ Holder, 
Nuttall, and Brookey. Not one of us had ever seen a mule 
packed before this inorning. Some New Mexicans who came 
in with tiie trading-party gave us our first lesson, and it was 
very valuable, although experience and necessity, the best 
tutors, instructed us afterwards, so tliat niany become adepts in 
the art of handling and ])acking mules. We had not proceeded 
more tliaii two miles, before several of our packs, which at the 
starting were very bulky, and not well balanced, were swinging 
under the bellies of tlie animals. These )>eing re-arranged to 
the best of our poor skill (and very poor it was), in a short 
time other packs were found to he in the same condition. Al- 
though these incidents were vexatious, they nevertheless 
afforded us occasionally matter for laughter and amusement, 
chiefly at our own ^gnoranee. The mules, stujiid as we regarded 
tliera, knew more about tins Imsiuess than we did ; and several 
times I thought I could detect them in giving a wise wink and 
sly leer, as much as to say that we were perfect novices, and if 
they could speak, they would give us the benefit of their advice 
and instruction. A Mexican pack-mule is one of the most 
sagacious and intelligent quadrupeds 1 liave ever inc^t with. 
After much of this sort of trouble, we readied our old camp, 
six miles beyond Fort Laramie, where we lialted for tlie night. 
We passed a comjiuny of Oregon emigrants, from one of whom 
I learned that Ewing iia<I joined a party of traders, bound for 
Taos or the head-waters of’ the Arkansas. I did not bear from 
him after this. 

June 29. — Colonel Russell and myself left our party in the 
valley of the Platte, in order to visit Governor Bogg8’’s train, 
wdiieli we could see moving on anotlier trail along |lie crest of 
the bluffs to our left, about three miles distant. We followed 
this tiail, after bidding adieu to our late fellow-travellers, some 
ten or twelve miles, and then struck across the country for the 
Platte, expecting to intercept our party. W e travelled several 
hours over a broken country covered with wild sage, and reached 
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the Platte about three o clock P. m., near a grove of cotton-wood 
trees, and just below a cation of the river, formed by per|ieiidi- 
cular walls of red sandstone two hundred or three hundred feet 
in height A small creek flows into the Platte at this point, the 
banks of which are dotted with occasional clumps of timber. 
The trees, although not large, are the largest and most symme- 
trical we have seen for three hundred miles. A few stunted 
pines show tliemsclves on the hills bordering the Platte, above 
and below the canon. 

Contrary to our expectation, we found no trail near the riv^. 
Following the hank of the creek, wc struck the path wdiich we 
had left; and ascertaining, by an inspection of the footpry^rtj*’*'^ 
the road, that our party had not passed, we halted uwdriipaer» 
shade of a small tree, and struck a fire to keep off thf^ arr|nio«- 
toes and gnats until they should come up. Our mule'of tl#^PP*l 
to understand the object of the fire, and instead of |er. 
usual, they took their positions close to the blaze 0 / astonisl^by 
our side. Being much fatigued, w^e fell fast asleep.'lth go midstje 
sunset our party came up, and roused us from o slu?. 

They had experienced great difficulties with the p-^re re^cks.-V 
of the mules had become unmanageable, and to be reduced 
to discipline and subjection by the usual ptotfess of roping, 
throwing, &c., wdiich occasioned long delays. Hence their slow 
progress. We encamped on the bank of the creek. Distance 
travelled on the trail, tw^cnty miles. 

June 30. — Crossing the creek a few miles above our camp, 
w^e entered the dry bed of one of its branches, wdiich we followed 
some six or eight miles to the summit of an elevated dividing 
ridge. The dust from the disturbance by our mules of the deep, 
light sand along the trail, was at times almost suffocating. AVe 
descended from the ridge through a narrow ravine ploughed out 
between the bills liy the melting snows or torrents of w^ater in 
rainy seasons, and entered a narrow valley through which flows 
another small stream of pure limpid water. From this valley 
we ascended by a steep and difficult defile another ridge of hills, 
of greater elevation than the last described. The view from this 
ridge, to one unaccustomed to mountain scenery, is stril ingly 
picturesque, although the extensive landscape presents a wild, 
desolate, and inhospitable aspect. On oiu left are numerous 
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mountain-peaks of great altitude, composed of barren rocks, and 
rising one behind another in spiral forms. To the right and in 
front is a Tast prospect of low conical hills far below ns, orna- 
mented with occasional groves of small pines, which, from their 
linear and curvilinear shapes, appear in the £i\t distance like 
immense armies dra^vn up in battle array. Wo passed to-day 
Laramie’s or James’s Peak, and what are called the Black Hills; 
and encamped at a small spring-branch, in a depression of the 
ridge. The atmosphere has an autumnal feel, and the wind 
blows fresh and cold from the nortli-west. Distance, twenty-five 
miles. 

July 1. — Leaving our camp this moniing, we crossed a coun- 
try exhibiting a surface of conical sand-hills, and furrowed with 
deep chasms and ravines. In the course of our morning march 
we had a view, at a distance of some twenty miles, of the 
waters of the Platte. The diameter of the landscape exhibited 
from several positions during the day's march, was at least one 
hundred miles. It presented a broken, barren, and desolate 
appearance. 

We met this afternoon, just after crossing a creek upon which 
we had stopped at noon, a company of sixteen men, driving 
before them about thirty horses, returning to the States from 
Oregon. I conversed with several members of tliis party. They 
manifested considerable curiosity and anxiety in reference to 
the Oregon negotiations in progress with Great Britain; and 
expressed tliemselves highly pleased with the country on the 
Pacific, whence they came, avowing their determination to 
return to it and make it their residence for life, 

I noticed to-day in the trail immense numbers of insects, in 
colour and motion resembling the common cricket. They are 
much larger, however, and bodies more rotund. In some places 
the ground w^as blackened with them, and they w'ere ciushed 
under the feet of our animals at every step. 

We encamped this afternoon in a small, oval-shaped valley, 
through which flows a rivulet of pure, limpid water. This valley 
is surrounded on all sides by high, mountainous elevations, 
several of which are composed of granite rock, uplieaved by the 
subterranean convulsions of nature; others are composed of red 
sandstone and red clay. A volcanic debris is thickly scattered 
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in places. Many ages ago, tlie spot Avhere we are encamped, 
and where the grass is now growing, must hare been the crater 
of a volcano; but its torch is extinguished for ever. Where 
flowed the river of liquid fire, carljoniziiig and vitrifying the 
surrounding districts, now gurgles the cool, limpid current of 
the brook, in its laughing and fertilizing career towards the great 
Father of Waters. The thunders of its convulsions breaking the 
granite crust of the glo])c, upheaving and overturning mountains, 
and ‘‘ crushing the waters into mist,^^ are now silenced; and its 
Tolumes of sulphurous vapour and heated cinders, darkened the 
atmosphere and afiVightiiig the huge monster animals which then 
existed, when gazing from afar, are dissipated, and will never 
more be seen. Instead of these, the sweet chirp of the wren, 
and the chatter of the magpie, are heard among the trees bor- 
dering the stream, and light fleecy clouds are floating through 
the azure vault of the heavens. 

A company of emigrants, composed chiefly of those who had 
belonged to our original party, encamped near us. I was invited 
by Mr. Branham, whom 1 have before mentioned, to take supper 
in bis tent. He had gathered, during the day, a mess of green 
pens from the wild pca~vines along the trail. Tl,ese had been 
prepared under the superintendence of JMrs. Ih'anliam, and were 
a genuine luxury. But, tliat the epicure of the “ settlements” 
may not sneer at our mountain entertainment, I will state, that 
in addition to the dish just named, there were on the table 
smoking biscuits, fresh butter, honey, rieli milk, cream, venison 
Steaks, and tea and cofleo. With a hearty welcome, wdiat more 
could a man Avith an aj)petite desire. Distance, tw^eiity miles. 

July 2. — Mr, Kirkendall, w liom I expected would accompany 
US, having changed his destination from California to Oregon, in 
consequence, as I suppose, of the unfavourable representations 
made at Fort Bernard, W’e w'cre compelled to strengthen our 
party by adding to it some other person in his place. For this 
purpose Ave remained encamped during the day, Avaiting for 
some of the rear emigrant parties to come up. None appearing 
during the forenoon, in the afternoon, accomj)ani(*d by Brookey, 
I rode back some five or six miles, Avliere I met Governor Boggs's 
company, and prevailed upon IHr. Iliran Miller, a member of 
it, to ioiii it. 
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July 3. — The buflFiilo* robes (which compose a portion of our 
bedding) were hoary with frost, and the grass thmugh the whoio 
Talley was stiffened and white with the congealed moisture, 
which had been condensed upon it during the night. 

As we gnidually ascended towards the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains, the face of the country on our right and left be- 
comes more and more sterile iind broken. We passed this 
morning through a deep, circular hollow, surrounded on all 
sides by masses of rocks of great altitude, thrown up by earth- 
quakes. In the centre of this valley, the bottom of which is a 
fiat plain, a conical mass of loose rocks rises, piled one upon 
another, about one-eighth of a mile in diameter at the l)a8e, and 
rising to the height of several hundred feet. This pyramid has 
evidently been raised l)y subterranean combustion, at a remote 
period of geological history. 

Wc encamped this afternoon at one o’clock on Beaver creek, 
an aflluent of the Platte. We found the grass and water good, 
and tlie wood abundant. The linihcr which fringes the margin 
of the stream is chiefly bojc-elder and large willows. 1 noticed 
scattered among and enlivening tlie brownisli verdure of the 
grass, many specimens of handsome and l)rilliantly coloured 
fiowers. One of these was of the lily family, j>resenting pecu- 
liarities distinguishing it from any flower of the same genus I 
have before seen. The prevailing vegetation during the day's 
march, except immediately along the water-courses, has been the 
wild sage (atiemisia). In this region the shrub grows frequently 
to the heiglit of two or three feet. Its stalk is ligneous, and ig 
sometimes of a diameter of two or three inches. 

We were joined to-day l>y (Japt. Welles and Mr. McClary, 
the first a inoun tain-trap j)er, intending to accompany us as ftir 
as Fort Bridger, and tlie last an emigrant bound for California. 
Capt. Welles, as he informed us and as 1 was informed by others, 
bad once held a commission in the British army. He was in 
the battles of Waterloo and New Orleans. He was a man of 
about sixty, vigorous and athletic, and his manners, address, and 
general intelligence, although clotljod in the rude buckskin 
costume of the wilderness, confirmed tlie statements in regard to 
him, made by himself and others. Tiie Rocky Mountains havo 
their white as well as their copper-coloured population. The 
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former I slimild estimate at from five hundred to one thousand, 
scattered among the Indians, and inhabiting, temporarily, the 
various trading-posts of the Fur Companies, Adventure, 
romance, avarice, misanthropy, and sometimes social outlawry, 
have their influence in enticing or driving these pei-sons into 
this savage wilderness. After taking up their abode here, they 
rarely return to civilized life, to remain permanently. They 
usually contract ties with the Indians which are sufficiently 
strong to induce their return, if they occasionally visit the 
^^settlements.” Many of them have Indian wives and large 
families. Polygamy is not uncommon. They conform to savage 
isustoms, and from their superior intelligence have much influence 
over the Indians, and frequently direct their movements and 
policy in war and peace. Distance, eighteen miles. 

July 4. — Governor Boggs's emigrant company having arrived 
and encamped just above us last night, it was resolved, out of 
respect to the birthday of the National Independence of America, 
to celebrate it in the usual manner, so far as we had the ability 
so to do. Mr. J. H. Reed had preserved some wines and liquors 
especially for this occasion — an anniversary, by tiie way, which 
in this remote and desert region crowded our memories with 
reminiscences of the past, pleasurable from the associations 
which they recalled, and painful from the position which we 
tiow occupied. 

At nine o'clock a.m., our united parties met together in a 
grove near the emigrant encampment. A salute of small arms 
was discharged. A procession was then formed, which marched 
around the corral^ and returning to the grove, the Declaration 
of American Independence was read, and an address was de- 
livered by Col. Russell. A collation was then served up by 
the ladies of the encampment, at the conclusion of which, toasts 
suitable to the patriotic occasion were given and drunk with 
•much enthusiasm, a discharge of musketry accompanying each 
sentiment. Songs were sung, patriotic and sentimental, and I 
thought, on the whole, that the “ glorious fourth” was celebrated 
in this remote desert with more spirit and zest, than it usually 
is in the crowded cities of the States. The pageantry, of course, 
was not so imposing. 

After participating in these ceremonies and festivities, In the 
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afternoon we resumed our journey, making a short march ovev 
a country exhibiting greater fertility than has been presented foif 
several days past. The wild Si\ge is the prevailing vegetation 
on the table-land and on the sides of the hills, giving to them n 
dark and shaggy aspect. Occasionally there are patches of; 
bunch-grass, which is heavily seeded and appears to be highly 
relished by our animals. The cactus continues to display itSf 
yellow and sometimes crimson blossoms on all sides. 

We encamped this afternoon near a grove of box- elder, 
willows, and alders, on the bank of a creek fifteen or twenty 
feet in width, with pure limpid ’tvater running over a gravelly 
and sandy bed. The grass surrounding our camp is more abun- 
dant and luxuriant than I have seen for several hundred niiies^ 
Our mules as w^ell as ourselves suffer much from the myriads of 
buffalo-gnats and mosquitoes, which take up their abode near 
all the water-courses and every fertile spot. The evening is per- 
fectly calm and very beautiful. The howling of the w^olves andl 
the low hum of the insects are the only sounds which disturb 
the profound solitude. We have seen Imt few birds or signs of 
animals since w'e left the Platte bottom. I noticed several 
magpies this afternoon. Distance, twelve miles. 

July 5. — The sun rose clear, with dark hanks of clouds in 
the west, Avhich soon disappeared. The little grove near our 
camp was rendered musical by the notes of the wTen and other 
feathered choristers. The bufialo-gnats and mosquitoes, as 
usual, were excessively annoying just after sunrise. 

The face of the country for several miles of our march this 
morning, presented more habitable indications than I have ob- 
served since leaving Fort Laramie. Deer and antelope wer©^ 
frequently seen grazing at a distance, and birds of various plu* 
mage and notes were flitting across our path and perching 
themselves upon the low shuhbery. These moving objects re- 
lieve the death-like torpor and silence which generally prevail 
Crossing two small branches w^e struck the Platte once more 
about ten d^clock a.m. The channel of the Platte here is not' 
more than two hundred feet in breadth. We travelled up the 
south bank of the river until we encamped for the day. 

Our camp is in a handsome bottom covered with green, luxu- 
riant grass, and ornamented with a grove of tall, straight cottoir- 
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wood trees. Jacob brought into camp a specimen of coal taken 
from the bank of the Platte by one of the emigrants. It re- 
sembled our common bituminous coal, but when placed on the 
fire, it did not seem to ignite or blaze freely. This is the first 
positive indication of the existence of coal I have noticed during 
our journey. A shrub called grease-wood, about three feet in 
height, with a bright green foliage, containing a fetid, oily sub- 
stance, in places disputes the occupancy of the soil with the wild, 
sage. The sun-flower, wild daisy, and a flower emitting an 
odour resembling the heliotrope, have exhibited themselves. We 
found here two emigrant companies, one for Oregon and one for 
California. One of them was encamped on account of the ill- 
ness and expected death of one of its members, a woman. No 
rain appears to have fallen in this viciiiity for a long time. The 
ground is so bard that it is with difliculty that we can force our 
mule-pickets into it. While on the march, we are frequently 
enveloped in clouds of dust. Distance, twenty- eight miles. 

July 6. — Travelling up the river seven or eight miles, on the 
south haiilc, we forded it Just below a grove of cotton- wood 
trees. From the ford the trail ascends the highj bluffs overlook- 
ing the valley of the river, from which we had u view of several 
green islands, one of wiiich rescml)lcs a heart so nearly in shape 
that we named it Heart IsJantL V(‘getation over the expanse 
of table-land on our right is brown and dead with drought. 
After a march of several miles on the bluffs, we crossed a deep 
ravine or chasm, through which we descended again to the bot- 
tom of tlie Platte, where we found Captain West*s company of 
emigrants encamped for the day. Several of the emigrating 
parties have been encamped here, and have buffalo meat. 
By invitation, Mr. John C. Buchanan, of Lexington, Ky., joined 
us at this place. 

, After halting a short time, our party, with the exception of 
.myself, moved on, I waited for IMr. Buchanan to complete bis 
arrangements for separating from those Avitb whom be had 
heretofore travelled. left the emigrant encampment, both 

of us much encumbered with liis baggage, about five o’clock 
p.M. The trail here finally leaves the Platte river. Ascending 
the bluffs on the right, we pursued our way over an arid plain, 
4he only vegetation upon w hich is the wild sage, grease-wood. 
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and a few perisbing plants. We passed immense piles af rocks, 
red and black, sometimes in columnar and sometimes in conical 
and pyramidal shapes, thrown up by volcanic convulsions. 
These, with deep ravines, and chasms, and wide-spread sterility 
and desolation, are the distinguishing features of the landscape. 
We reached our camp at a spring impregnated with salt and 
sulphur, about ten o’clock at night. An emigrant company had 
made their camp here. In the course of the inarch we have 
passed several small hilces or ponds, incrusted with the car- 
bonate of soda or common saleratus. Their appearances re- 
sembles congealed w^ater. A few buffaloes have been noticed 
at a distance during our march. On our right, this afternoon, 
at a very great distance, I observed the summits of several high 
mountains covered with snow. Distance, twenty-eight miles. 

July 7* — I was seized, during the night, with a violent and 
exhausting sickness. The soil and wator of the country through 
which w'O are now travelling, are strongly impregnated with 
salt, alkali, and sulphur; rendering tin* use of tlio water, in 
large quantities, deleterious to health, if not dangerous. I was 
scarcely able to mount my mule when we commenced the day’s 
march. 

A ride of fourteen miles, over an arid, undulating plain, with 
a growth of stunted wild sage, brought us to a small grassy 
hollow, through which runs a faint stream of limpid water. 
Nothing, in my condition of extreme thirst and feverish excite- 
ment, much aggravated by tlie hot sun and dust, could ho more 
•cheering than this agreeable sight. Dismounting from my 
mule, in an almost fainting state, I liastened to the stream, and 
sitting down beside it, filled my cup witli the water; but great 
was my disappointment, when raising the cup to my Ups, I 
found the liquid bitter with salt and alkali, and undrinkable. 
I dug several holes with my hand and cup in the sand, close to 
the stream, hoping to obtain water less impregnated with these 
disagreeable substances, but without success. Some one of our 
party, in searching about, however, discovered at the lower end 
of the little valley, in the side of a bank, a small spring and a 
basin of fresh cold water. To describe the deliciousiiess of this, 
as it tasted to me in my diseased and feverish condition, would 
bo impossible, I drank draught after diMught, and then making 
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a shade from the sun with my blankets, laid down to lest while 
our mules were grazing. 

The cooling water of the spring, and an hours rest, revived 
my strength ; and at three o'clock we resumed our march. Five 
miles from this we passed another spring of cold water; the 
purest I have tasted since leaving the Blue river. It is on 
the right hand of the trail, and surrounded by clumps of witch- 
hazel and alders. Ascending from this spring several miles, we 
mounted the summit of a dividing ridge, from which we had a 
view of the Sweetwater River mountains, raising their bald 
rocky pinnacles at a distance of some twenty or thirty miles. 
Descending from this ridge, W'e reached about sunset a small 
stream, and encamped upon its grassy banks. A number of 
small herds of buffalo have been seen during our day's ride. 
We have passed several dead oxen, and others alive, but ex- 
hausted by the journey. Distance, thirty miles. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Independence Rock — Sweetwater River — Devil’s Gate — A solitary 
traveller — Distant view of Wind River Mountains — Chalky Lakes — 
Deleterious effects of milk — Sickness in emigrating parties — Another 
return party from California — Buffalo-cliase — Mortality among the 
oxen of the emigrants — Wolves in chase of diseased oxen — South 
Pass of the Rocky Mountains — Pacific springs— Last view of the 
Atlantic slope — Jacob’s Tower — Little Sandy River — Troublesome 
visitors — The Mirage — Big Sandy River — Greenwood’s Cutoff*-— 
Cimous incident — Snake Indian hunting-party, 

July 8. — We reached about noon a well-known landmark of 
the mountains, called “Independence Rock," from the circum- 
stance of the fourth of July being celebrated here by one of the 
first emigrant companies to Oregon. It is an isolated elevation, 
composed of masses of rock, about one hundred feet in height, 
and a mile or more in circumference, standing in a central and 
conspicuous position near the northern bank of the Sweetwater 
river, and between the ranges of mountains which border the 
valley of that stream. Near this place are several small lakes, 
the waters of which having evaporated, have left a deposit or 
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incrustation of the carbonate df soda. They resemble ponds of 
frozen water. Colonel Russell and myself supplied ourselreg 
with saleratus, for culinary purposes, from this bountiful natural 
manufactory of this article, without price. 

Proceeding up the Sweetw’ater river about five miles, we 
passed what is called the Devirs gate; a remarkable fissure in 
the rocky mountain-wall, which above this point runs parallel 
with and within a short distance of the stream. The fissuie is 
about thirty feet in breadth, and the perpendicular walls on 
each side of the channel of the stream which flows through it, 
are estimated to be between two and three hundred feet in 
height, perhaps more. 

We encamped just above the Devirs gate about twelve 
o’clock M. The camp of Captain Cooper s emigrant company 
was a short distance from us. By invitation, Colonel Russell 
and myself dined at the tent of Captain Cooper, who, with a 
large and interesting family of sons and daughters, is destined 
for California. Wild currants have been quite abundant along' 
the trail in several places lo-day ; and a few buftalo were seen. 
Distance, sixteen miles. 

July 9. — Tlie Sweetwater mountains on the north side of the 
stream, are composed of bare granite rocks, entirely destitute of 
vegetation, which rise abruptly to a liigli elevation. The moun- 
tains on the left are more sloping, and have a soil sustaining 
vegetation. The Sweetwater river at this time is at this point 
not more than thirty feet in breadth, and so shallow that it can 
be waded without w'cttiiig the knees. Tlie grass covering its 
bottom seems to have been blighted by drought before it reached 
maturity, and is for the most part brown and crisp. Following 
the wagon-trail we left the river about nine o'clock A.M., hnd 
returned to it again after a ride of four hours. We rested at 
noon upon the bank of the stream, near a clump of small 
willows.. The trail here diverges again from the river, and 
crosses a broken and arid plain, tlie vegetation upon which isr 
the sage and grease- W'ood, with a few straggling blades of dead 
grass. The flinty gravel mingled with the sand is very destruc- 
tive to the feet of our animals. I noticed this afternoon twa 
remarkable dome-shaped rocks of great elevation, between which 
is a gap in the right hand range of mountains, affording a view 
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to the north of great extent^ bounded by some high, mountain 
peaks which seem almost to mingle their summits with the 
clouds- 

Myriads of the insect resembling the cricket blackened the 
ground in places. We encamped this afternoon on the river, 
near a narrow gap between the ranges of mountains through 
which the Sweetwater forces its way. Distance, thirty miles. 

July 10. — When the sun rose it shone upon and illuminated 
a dense bank of fog resting at the base of the mountains to the 
south-east, giving it the appearance of an immense mass of snow. 
An Oregon emigrant company having encamped near us last 
night, we were visited by them this morning, and one of them 
(Dr. Davis), originally from Montgomery county, Kentucky, 
and, as he informed me, a relative of the Hon. Garrett Davis, 
the distinguished member of Congress of Kentucky, invited 
Colonel Ilussell and myself to breakfast with his family. We 
accepted the invitation, tmd partook with strong appetites of his 
good cheer. This company had been successful in hunting deer, 
and we obtained from one of the party a supply of fat venison. 

Just before we were leaving camp for tho day’s march a 
solitary horseman rode up. From liis own ’account, which I 
have no reason to doubt, liis name w’as Bonney, from Oregon, 
and he bad travelled from Fort Flail to this place by himself 
and intended to make the journey into the settlements of the 
United States alone. He travelled, I believe, in the night, and 
concealed liirnself and horse in the ravines during daylight. He 
emigrated to Oregon last year from Ohio, and was now returning 
to take out bis family next year. There must have been power- 
ful motives to induce an experienced man to risk the hazards of 
such a journey; and whether lie ever reached the end of it or not 
I can scarcely conceive to he doubtful. Mr. Bonney brought 
with him an open letter from L.W. Hastings, Esq., of California, 
dated on the head-waters of the Sweet^vater, and addressed to 
the California emigrants on tlie road. The main contents of the 
letter I will not recite. It hinted, ho>vever, at probable oppo' 
sition from the Californian Government, to the ingress to that 
country of American emigrants; and invited those bound for 
California, to concentrate their numbers and strength, and to 
take a new route which had been explored by Mr. Hastings, 
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from Fort Bridger via the south end of the Salt lake, hy whicli 
the distance would be materially shortened. 

Passing through the gap between the two ranges of granite 
mountains which here approach each other w'ithin a few hun- 
dred yards, we had our first view of the Wind River mountains. 
They were hoary with a drapery of snow more than half way 
from their summits to their bases, and appeared, from the dis- 
tance we saw them, like white clouds resting upon the horizon. 
It was a satisfaction to knoAV that we \vere in sight of the crest 
of the Rocky mountains, the point where the W'aters of the 
continent divide, taking different courses — the one flowing into 
the Atlantic, the other into the Pacific. 

We passed through a narrow valley several miles in length, 
the surface of which is white with an alkaHne efflorescence. A 
small stream flows through this valley, the water of which is 
bitter with alkaline impregnation. Several numerous Hocks of 
antelope have been in sight to-day. 

Returning to the Sweetwater about four o’clock W’e 

encamped near a chister of small willows, after a continuous 
march of nine hours. The ranges of hills running parallel with 
nih e river, have, at this point, lost in some degree their rocky 
^S||’acteristics. They are not so elevated, and more gentle and 
sloping. The bottom on which we are encamped is covered 
with the common thistle, and there is hut little grass. The 
mules, however, crop the thistle-hlossoms, and seem to relish 
them. The atmosphere is filled with swarms of mosquitoesj 
which bite with a fierceness far greater than tlieir civilized breth- 
ren of the ‘‘settlements.” Colonel Russell complains of severe 
and painful sickness to-night. Brow^n shot an antelope in the 
sage near our camp; but leaving the carcass where it fell, in 
order to obtain a mule to pack it on, before he could return to 
it again the wolves had devoured it. Distance, thirty-three 
miles. 

July 11. — AVe continued our route up the valley of the 
Sweetwater, occasionally leaving the bank of the stream and 
striking over the rolling and arid table-land to cut off the bends. 
At noon we stopped near some small lakes or ponds, the w^ater 
of which is so saturated with a cretaeeous substance, as to be 
imfft for use. Some of our mules drank of it, — others refused. 
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Brown'^s Oregon emigrating company, consisting of about thirty 
wagons, nooned at the same place. They supplied us with milk 
and buttermilk — frequently used by the emigrants as substitutes 
for water. But I am inclined to the belief that the large quan- 
tities of milk drank by the emigrating parties, are productive of 
the fatal febrile complaint known among them as “ camp-fever.*^ 

Most of the emigrant families drive along with them several 
cows, which are regularly milked, and in a thirsty state the 
milk is frequently drank in quarts, and sometimes gallons, in 
the course of a few hours. It also composes a portion of 
every meal, being used as water or coffee during the hearty 
repasts upon fat middling of bacon and buffalo meat. The coav 
which yields the milk, from being constantly exercised in the 
hot sun, with little rest day or night, is frequently in a dis- 
eased or feverish state. It is more than probable that the dis- 
ease afflicting the animal is communicated, through the use of 
its milk, to those who drink it in the quantities which I have 
named. Besides this, the cows are frequently forced to subsist 
upon herbage, the poisonous qualities of w.Vich are imparted to 
their milk, and thus communicated to those who use it too 
freely. This conclusion has subsequently been confirmed b’ 
Dr. Saunderson, a surgeon of the army, who ^ccomp^’^/^r^l 
General Kearny’s expedition to New Mexico and California, for 
whose opinion I entertain great respect. 

There were in Mr. Brown's company several persons pros- 
trated with fevers and other diseases. As usual, I was called 
upon, when passing emigrant parties, to prescribe and give ad- 
vice in these cases, and the short time I remained here w'as 
busily employed among the sick. One of the cases of fever 
was a young man about twenty-one years of age. He had been 
ill ten or twelve days. I found him in the wagon in a state of 
half stupor. His pulse was sIoav and irregular, sometimes 
rolling with throbbing violently, then sinking to a wiry feeble 
beating. A cold perspiration stood on his forehead. 

Another case to which I was called, wa\s that of a w^oman of 
about thirty-five or forty. She was of a naturally vigorous con- 
stitution, and inclined to corpulency. I found her prostrate in 
a close-tented wagon, upon the covering of which the sun was 
pouring its almost scorching rays. A burning fever flushed her 
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^ace to the colour almost of scarlet, except small circles ot 
corpse-like pallor around the lips and eyes. Her respiration 
was exceedingly difficult. She could not speak audibly, but 
made known her wants in whispers ; and her features were dis- 
torted with agonizing suffering. With anxious and inquiring 
looks, her daughters, three interesting girls from twelve to 
seventeen years, gathered around me, watching every expres- 
sion of my countenance while I ^vas making the examination. 

From her husband I learned that some two or three weeks 
ago, after having laboured hard in washing during a hot day 
exposed to the sun, she had imprudently bathed in very cold 
water. The consequence was, a severe cold with a high fever. 
The affection had increased until she had been brought to the 
condition in which I saw her. Calomel and other medicines 
had been administered in large quantities without any benefi- 
cial result, and she continued to get wo’tse every day. The 
woman was fearfully attacked with pneumonia, and the violence 
of the disease, with the exhausting medicines she had taken, 
had reduced her to a state of htdpless feehlcncss. She begged 
me in whispers to give her something^ to relieve the pressure 
u|t)n her lungs, and restore her breathing. Poor woman ! I 
thought her breathing hours were nearly over ! 

The daughters, with anxiety and grief depicted upon their 
countenances, questioned me: “Do you think she is better?’* 
“ Do you think she will get well “ What will you give 
her?’* I shook my head, and told them that there was hope 
while there was life, but that they alone could save their 
mother. They regarded me with an expression of hopeless sor- 
row and disappointment. I then explained to them, that any 
medicines which I possessed would only aggravate the disease, 
and render her more feeble than she now was ; that they must 
make warm teas, and prevail upon her to drink them in large 
quantities every hour in the day, and with this treatment and 
good nursing, it was possible for her to recover. With this 
advice I left them, fully persuaded that the woman would not 
live twenty- four hours. I have since learned, however, that 
ray advice was followed, and that the patient recovered, and is 
now a healthy woman. 

Proceeding on our journey, we crossed in the course of the 
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afternoon two small creeks, near one of whicli we encamped 
about fire o’clock p.m. for tlie day. Two or three miles before 
we halted, we passed the camp of a party of four men returning 
to the United States from California. They were Messrs. 

Sublette, Taplin, Reddick, and . Messrs. Taplin and 

Reddick had been members of Captain Fremont’s exploring 
party. They left California with a party with which they tra- 
velled as far as Fort Hall, and tlience have proceeded on by 
themselves, expecting, as I understood, to fall in at Fort Laramie 
with some party of traders bound to the frontier towns of Mis- 
souri, Mr. Reddick is a nephew of an old friend and neighbour 
of mine, Charles Carr, Esq., of Fayette county, Kentucky, and 
had been absent from his friends two years. 

A number of buffaloes were seen at a distance of a mile or 
two from the trail, just before we encamped, and a member of 
this party was in full chase of one of them. I w^atched the 
chase ■with interest and no small degree of excitement, until 
man, horse, and buffalo disappeared in^pne of the ravines of 
the plain. Brown, discovering that a buifalo had run into the 
willows bordering the stream upon which w^e encamped, started 
towards the place on his mule. Leaving his mule on the plain, 
he succeeded in approaching and killing the b rfalo at c« single 
shot. This, to us, important feat, being performed (for w^e 
were much in -svant of fresh meat), he remounted his mule and 
rode into camp swinging his cap and shouting with exultation. 
Two pack-mules WTre soon saddled, and a party w ent out to 
slaughter the fallen animal and bring in the meat. The animal 
was a cow, and altliougli not fat, the flesh was tender and juicy, 
and w^e had a sumptuous supper. 

The lawn, surrounded by wdlloAvs, upon wdiich we are en- 
camped, is ornamented with the lupin and its blue blossoms, 
and several other more hrilHantly coloured flowers. We have 
passed to-day some eight or ten dead oxen which belonged to 
emigrant companies in advance of us. Oxen, when foot- sore, 
or exhausted by fatigue, are left by the emigrants, and imme- 
diately become the victims of the wolves, who give them no rest 
until they fall. I have sometimes traced an ox, pursued by 
evolves, along the trail for ten or tw^enty miles, and noticed the 
places wdierc he would turn and give battle to his remorseless 
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pursuers. The result in every instance was, that I found the 
dead carcass dr the skeleton of the ox, upon which the wolves 
and ravens had been feasting. Domesticated animals, unpro^ 
tected, cannot resist the persevering attacks of the wolves, con- 
ducting their warfare with all the skill of instinct, sharpened 
often by famine. The deer and antelope are compelled fre- 
quently to shelter themselves from the attacks of these animals 
under the strong protection of the buffaloes, and you sometimes 
see herds of bufiFaloes and .antelopes mingled and grazing 
together. Distance, twenty-five miles. 

July 12. — Leaving our encampment, in a few miles we crossed 
another small stream, about four miles from which we again 
Struck and crossed the main Sweetwater river and left it finally, 
making our Avay up a very gentle ascent to the South Pass of 
the Rocky mountains, or the dividing ridge separating the 
waters of the Atlantic and tlie Pacific. The ascent to the Pass 
is so gradual that, but for our geograpli'cal knoAvledge, and the 
imposing landmarks on our right (the snow-capped peaks of 
the Wind River mountains raising their cold, spiral, and barren 
summits to a great elevation), we should not have been conscious 
that 'we had ascended to, and were standing upon, the summit 
of the Rocky mountains — the hackbone^ to use a forcible figure, 
of the North American Continent. 

Considerable misconception, 1 believe, exists in regard to the 
South pass of the Rocky mountains. The general supposition 
is, that it is a difficult and narrow passage by steep ascent and 
descent, between elevated mountain-peaks ; but this conjecture 
is very far from the fact. The gap in the mountain is many 
miles in breadth, and as will have been seen from the daily 
description of our marches, tlie ascent up the Platte and Sweet- 
water has been so gradual, that although the elevation of the 
pass above the sea is, according to some observations, between 
seven and eiglit, and others nine and ten thousand feet, yet 
from the surface we have travelled over, wo have been scarcely 
conscious of rising to the summit of a high ridge of mountains. 
The temperature has given us the strongest admonitions of our 
positum. The pass, where the emigrant trail crosses it, is in 
latitude about 42*^ north, and longitude 31® west from Wash- 
ington city. .vThe wagon trail, after we reached the summit, 
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passes two or three miles over a level surface, between 
sloping elevations composed of sand and clay, and covered wit|i 
a vegetation now brown and dead, when it descends by a gentfc 
declivity to a spring known to emigrants as the “ Pacific spring,” 
the water from which flows into the Colorado river of the 
and is emptied into the Gulf of California. The upper winters 
of the Colorado of the West, are known to travellers and 
trappers in the mountains as Green river. The stream assumes 
the name of Colorado, (or Red) farther down towards tie 
Pacific. The distance from Fort Laramie, by the route w^hici 
we travelled, to the ‘‘ Pacific spring,” according to our estimate, 
is three hundred and elcnen miles. It is stated at twenty miles 
less by some travellers. According to this estimate, the distance 
from Independence to the] “ Pacific spring,” twm miles west of 
the South pass, is 7iine hundred ajid eighly-threc unties. 

The health of Colonel Russell being very feeble, we encamped 
for the day as soon as we reached the spring on the W’est side 
of the pass. The water of the spring is very cold, and the 
grass surrounding it has been much<fed down by the emigrant 
parties which have preceded us. We’ found here a solitary emi- 
grant wagon, and its proprietor, wife, and two or three children. ♦ 
From his own account, he had had a differ =‘nce yvith> the com- 
pany in which he had been travelling, and u:ls morning he had 
determined to separate from his former fellow^-travellers, and 
unite liimself to some of the rear companies when they came up. 

Just before sunset, accompanied by Jacob, I ascended one of 
the highest elevations near our camp ; and we took a farewell 
look of the scenery towards the Atlantic. The sun went down 
in splendour behind the horizon of the plain, which stretches its 
immeasurable and sterile surface to the west as far as the eye 
can reach. The Wind River mountains lift their tower-shaped 
and hoary pinnacles to the north. To the east we can see only 
the tops of some of the highest mountain elevations. The scene 
is one of sublime and solemn solitude and desolation. The 
resolution almost faints when contemplating the extent of the 
journey we have already accomplished, and estimate the ground 
which is yet to be travelled over before we reach our fin?’ desti- 
nation on the shore of the Pacific. Illimitable almost ' is the 
prospect seems to the eye, the vision can penetyate to the dis- 
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tance of a few marches only on our toilsome journey tlirouglt 
the barren and inhospitable wildernes?. To the left of the 
“ Pacific spring/' at a distance of eight or ton miles, there is a 
spiral elevation, resembling a Gothic artificial structure. This I 
named ‘‘ Jacob's tower." Distance, twenty miles. 

July 13. — Our route to-day has been over an arid undulating 
plain, in a west-hy-north course. The plain, where any vegeta-- 
tion exhibits itself» is covered with wild sage, with a few occa- 
sional blades of dead bunch-grass between the sage hillocks. 

Far in front, rising solitary from the face of the plain, are 
elevated buttes^ of singular configuration. The plain appears at 
some geological era to have heen submerged, with the exception- 
of these buttes^ which then were islands, overlooking the vast 
expanse of w-ater. Some of these btitle.s\ far to the north-'weSt, 
present castellated shapes. Others resemble vast structures, 
surmounted by domes. As w^e approached Little Sandy river," 
(an affluent of Green river), we came in view of a plain ot 
white sand or chiy, stretching to the south-east a vast distance. 
About midway of our day’s march, we crossed the deep chan- 
nels of two streams ; hut the waters wllieh downed througli them 
during the melting of the snows on the ihountains, were absorbed 
by the sands, and unseen. Their beds W'cre dry as ashes. 

We encamped on Little Sandy about three o'clock P. M., 
among the small willows along its margin. The stream at this 
season has a shallow^ limped current, running over a bed of 
yellowish sand and gravel, through a channel about fifteen or 
twenty feet in hreacltli. The grass among the willow's is suffi- 
cient for our animals. The mosquitoes manifest an almost 
invincible courage and ferocity. We were obliged to picket our 
mules and light fires, made of the w ild sage, around and among^ 
them, for their protection against the attacks of the!::e insects. 
An antelope and sage-hen w'ere killed during our march to-day. 
The hen w'as the mother of a Large brood of chickens. The 
mother and protector of this family was killed by the rifle-ball ; 
but the young ones escaped by hiding in the sage. 

The mirage has deceived us several times during the day*& 
march. When thirsting for water, we could see, sometimes to 
tbie right, sometimes to the left, and at others in front, represen • 
tations of lakes ^and streams of running water, bordered by 
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waving timber, from which a quivering evaporation was ascend* 
ing and mingling with the atmosphere. But as vre advanced, 
they would recede or fade away entirely, leaving nothing but a 
barren and arid desert. The lupin is blooming on our camp* 
ground. Distance, twenty-eight miles. 

July 14. — The mosquitoes, with an untiring perseverance, and 
a chivalry and courage equalling if not surpassing the valour of 
the hosts which met and fought our generals and armies in 
Mexico, disturbed our repose and kept us awake nearly the 
whole night. Although frequently defeated hy fire, if not by 
sword, still they remained unconquered, and would listen to no 
propositions of peace. We determined, therefore, early this 
morning, to adopt a “masterly activity^' and the “/ewe of march” 
policy, leaving them in full possession of the territory which 
they claimed, and which they are Avelcome from me to hold to 
the end of time. 

Our route this morning was across the plain some ten or 
twelve miles, when wc struck the Sandy river, another 
affluent of the Green, or Colorado. Tl^e emigrant trail known 
as “ Greenwood’s Cut-off/' leaves the old trail via Fort Bridger 
to Fort Hall at this poiiiK It is said to shorten the distance on 
the Fort Hall route to Oregon and California sc ^. e lift^ or sixty 
miles. The objection to the route is, that from Big Sandy to 
Green River, a distance of forty-five or fifty miles, there is no 
water. AVe nooned on the Big Sandy, under a high bluff, down 
which we descended to the water; but there was no grass for 
our mules. A curious incident occurred here. Colonel Russell, 
who has been suffering from disease for several days, wdien we 
dismounted to noon, was placed under the shade of a clump of 
small willows on the bank of the stream. In his unquiet state, 
produced by a periodical fever, be threw his hands around him 
on the grass, Avhereon his blanket had been spread. In doing 
this be accidentally grasped something wliieh bad a metallic 
feel, that upon examination, proved to be a pair of silver- 
mounted spectacles. There w^erc no signs of any encampment 
at this place during the present year. 

During our afternoon’s march w^e fell in with a party of some 
sixty or eighty Soshonee or Snake Indians, returning from a 
buftalo-hunt to the east of the South pass. The chiefs and 
active hunters of the party were riding good horses. The others, 
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among whom were some women, were mounted generally upon 
animals which appeared to have been nearly exhausted by fatigue. 
These, besides carrying their riders, were freighted with diied 
buffalo- meat, suspended in equal divisions of weight and bulk from 
sti-aps across the back. Several pack-animals were loaded entirely 
with meat, and were driven along as we drive our pack-mules. 

They struck the wagon-trail a short distance only before we 
came in sight of them, and their advance party, consisting of 
some six or eight, were the first we saw and the first w'ho dis- 
covered us. They appeared to manifest some uncertainty and 
irresolution when they saw us pursuing them ; but they finally 
halted in the trail and waited for us to come up. We held out 
our hands in token of friendship, and they did the same, giving 
a most cordial shake, which ceremony with Indians is not usually 
expressive of a high degree of warmth or gratification. It is one 
of the signs between the w hites and tbemseivcs which they have 
learned from the former, and tliey make use of it >vitliout fully 
understanding its significance, as I believe. But these Snakes 
seemed truly glad to see us, and really friendly. Whether these 
manifestations prepossessed me unduly in their favour I cannot 
say, but I was much pleased by their civil deportment, and the 
kind and amiable expression of their countenances. 

Our conversation, ’was of course carried on altogether in signs, 
except a few words and names of things which the Snakes them- 
selves had acquired from the English and American traders and 
trappers at the posts of the fur companies. The Sioux, in the 
Snake language, when translated into ours, are called cid^ 
throats^** and the sign for their name is a motion with the hand 
across the throat. We conveyed to them all the information 
we had, in the best manner we could, in regard to the w^arlike 
movements of the Sioux. They appeared to comprehend us; 
and I noticed that a i)arty of four or five, mounted on good 
horses, started off in advance of the others at a great speed. 
The rear of the hunting party continued to overtake us as w^e 
moved slowly along, and several of them when they came up ta 
shake hands, said, How do and asked for tobac.^^ I had a 
pound or two of tobacco in a small bag suspended fxom my 
saddle, which I distributed among them, and it appeared to give 
them great satisfaction. They made signs inquiring if we had 
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whiskey, by forming their hands into^a cup-shape, putting them 
to their mouths, and throwing their heads back, as if in the act 
of drinking a long and refreshing draught. I shook my head^ 
in token that we had none. 

Among the party I noticed a very beautiful young female, 
the daughter of one of the cliiefs of the party, who sat upon 
her horse with the ease and grace almost of a fairy. She was 
clothed in a buckskin-shirt, pantaloons, and mocassins, with 
some really tasteful ornaments suspended around her neck and 
delicate waist. It will be a long time before I forget the cheer- 
ful and attractive countenance, graceful figure, and vivacity oF 
feature and language of this untutored child of nature. 

The Soshonees or Snakes occupy the country immediately 
west of the South Pass of the Rocky Mountains; and their 
principal places of trading arc Fort Hall, a post of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, and Fort Bridger, the establishment of an indi- 
vidual trader. There are other white traders among them^ 
who, having intermarried with the Ind/ians, change their posi- 
tions according to circumstances. They are one of the most 
powerful tribes of Indians west of the Rocky mountains, and 
have hitherto on all occasions manifested a most friend*!**^' dispo- 
sition towards the emigrants passing tlirough dieir territory. 
Many of the men we saw^ were finely formed for strength and 
agility, with countenances expressive of courage and humanity. 
They evinced fine horsemanship, and a skilful use of the bow 
and arrow, their principal weapon in liunting and W'ar. I da 
not know that the United States Government has made treaties 
with the Snakes. The Indians rode along with us to our place 
of encampment for the day. 

We encamped on the hank of the Big Sandy, in a handsome 
bottom formed by a bend of the river. The general aspect and 
the country through which we have passed to-day, is much the 
same as yesterday. The table-land of the plain produces little 
vegetation except the •wild-sage, and this is stunted and seems 
to be dying from drought or the poverty of the soil. On the 
narrow bottoms of the river there is grass; and immediately on 
its banks there are clumps or thickets of small willows, from 
half an inch to an inch in diameter, and from five to ten feet in 
height. The lupin is in bloom around our camp. Distance, 
thirty miles. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Crreen River — ^Ten*ific storm — Desolate scenery — Black’s Fork — Rain* 
bow bluffs — Remarkable butte — Arrival at Fort Bridger — Messrs. 

1 Hastings and Hudspeth — Traders and trappers from Taos — Captain 
Walker — Californian horses — Snow show€;rs on the mountains— 
Resume our march by the new route via. the Great Salt Lake — Cold 
weather — Ice in July — Bear River — Difficult passage through the 
mountains — Elephant statue. 

July 15. — About eight miles from our last encampment we 
struck and forded Green river, the head of the Colorado or Red 
river of the West, which empties into the Gulf of California. 

The river at the ford is between fifty and one hundred yards 
in breadth, and the water in the cliannel is about two and a 
half feet in depth. The bed of tlie eliannel is composed of 
small round stones. The stream runs witl» 'U clear rapid current. 
Cotton-wood and small willows border us banks as far as we 
travelled upon it. These, with some green islands afford an 
agreeable and picturesque contrast to the brown scenery of hill 
and plain on either side. Continuing down the river, we halted 
at noon to rest our animals under rhe shade of some large 
cotton- wood trees. There was but little grass around us. A 
dark cloud, across which there were incessant flashes of light- 
ning, rose in the west soon after we halted. 

At half-past two o'clock r. m., resuming our march we tra- 
velled about two miles further down the stream, and left it near 
a point where I saw the ruins of several log-cabins, which I 
have since learned were erected some years ago ))y traders and 
trappers, and have subsequently been deserted. The trail here 
makes a right angle and ascends over the bluffs bordering the 
valley of the stream, in nearly a west course. We had scarcely 
mounted the bluff’s when we were saluted by a storm of rain, 
lightning, thunder and wind, which raged with terrific fury and 
violence over the broken and dreary plain, for several hours. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive a scene of more forbidding 
dreariness and desolation than was presented to our view on all 
^ides. Precipitous and impending cliffs of rock and concrete 
sand and clay, deep ravines and chasms ploughed out by the 
terrents of water or by the fierce tornadoes which rage with 
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restrained force and fury over this desert, with a few straggling 
and stunted sage-shrubs struggling for an existence in the sandy 
and gravelly soil, were the prominent objects that saluted our 
vision. Far to the left of us, the Utah mountains lift their sum- 
mits covered with perpetual snows, presenting to the eye a 
wintry scene in the middle of July. 

While travelling onward at a slow pace, being some hundred 
yards in advance of the main j>arty (the storm having in some 
degree subsided), witli skins thoroughly wet and in no very 
cheerful mood, one of the party behind struck up in a sonorous 
voice the serio-comic elegy of ‘‘ Lord Lovell and Lady Nancy 
Shouts of merry laughter succeeded the rehearsal of each stanza, 
and the whole party, from being in a most gloomy and savage 
State of mind, were restored to the best possible humour. The 
strong contrast between the sublime which they had seen and 
felt, and the ridiciKous which they heard, operated upon them 
something like a shock of galvanism on a dead body. 

Just before sunset, we reached the i^fimmit of the ridge be- 
tween Green river and Black’s fork, a ’tributary of the former. 
From this at a distance of six or eight miles, we could see the 
last-named stream, and the smoke rising from *he firc*:*’^ of an 
emigrant encampment. We reached Black’s %rk of Green 
river, and encamped upon it some time after dark. There was 
no wood, except some small green willows Avhich resisted igni- 
tion; and weary and wet, we soon made our beds and fell 
asleep. Distance, thirty-five miles. 

July 16. — Black’s fork is a stream varying in width from 
fifty to one hundred feet. Its waters are limpid and cold. The 
trail crosses this stream several times during the day’s march, 
leaving it as often to cut off tiie bends, and returning to it again. 
The scenery along our route to-day has been interesting, al- 
though the soil, of the country for tho most part is frightfully 
Sterile. 

The bluffs, assuming the forms and elevation of buttes^ which 
border the valley of the stream through which we are travelling, 
are composed of soft sandstone and a concrete combination of 
sand and clay. Their perpendicular walls are coloured with 
nearly all the hues of the rainbow, in stratified lines. Red, 
green, blue, yellow, and purple are distinctly represented. These 
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Muffs are worn by the action of water and wind into almost 
every conceivable shape. A very remarkable isolated elevation 
or butie^ rises abruptly from the flat surface of the plain, about 
eighteen miles from our last encampment. Its shape is irre- 
gularly oval. It is about tw'o or three miles in circumference, 
and its extreme height is probably five hundred feet above the 
level of the plain. In general shape and ornament it presents 
the appearance of a magnificent structure erected by human 
labour, but crumbling into ruins. Surrounding it are a multi- 
tude of columns of unknown architectural orders (orders of 
Nature), and grotesque figures in statuary, and carvings in alto 
and basso relievo. Some of these might be substitutes for the 
sphyiixes of Egyptian architecture; others for caryatides, &c., 
&c.; hut it is useless to multiply similitudes, for there is scarcely 
a prominent animal figure in nature, or a distorted and unna- 
tural shape conceived by man for arcliite* ornament, which 
has not some feature represented here, sculptured and carved 
upon the soft rock by the w bids and tlie rains. A w ell-defined 
cxirnice surrounds the western and southern sides of this temple 
of Nature, and its roof is surmounted by three immense domes, 
in comparison with which tliose of the Capitol, St. Peter s, and 
St. Sophia are toys. A few' miles beyond this, is a labyrinth of 
columns formed in the blufis, by the action of water and wind, 
through which, when you enter it, the voice and sound of footsteps 
are echoed and re-echoed a long distance. 

The mirage displayed here its illusory invitations with great 
distinctness. The representations of tliis phenomenon were not,, 
how'ever, diflferent from those previously noticed. Just before 
sunset, we once more struck the stream on which we were 
travelling, and had a view of the landmarks which, we sup- 
posed, were near Fort Bridger, The trail at this point diverged 
again from the stream, and we travelled over a barren plain, with 
no vegetation upon it except the wild sage. AVe were overtaken by 
darkness some miles before reaching our destination for the day. 
The trail was lost by my mule, upon the natural instinct oP 
fViiich I relied more than upon myself in the dark. We pro- 
ceeded onward, and finally saw the faint light of camp-fires, 
apparently very near, but really at a long distance. Striking in 
a direct line for them, we met many obstacles and obstructions, 
some of which were imaginary, others real. We were at last 
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jsuceessful in crossing, in the <iark, a ravine, bordered on e«ioh 
jside by timber, and entering upon the bottom of grass whe»^ 
ihe lights appeared which he had so intently watched. 

Proceeding on, we reached the encampment of Mr. Hasting$ 
about eleven o’clock at night. A shower of rain, which fell 
during the afternoon, had wet us to our skins, and shivering 
with the dampness and cool temperature, we let our mules loose> 
4 ind gathered around a miserable fire, the fuel of which was 
composed of small green willows. Distance, forty miles. 

July 17» — We determined to encamp here two or three days, 
ibr the purpose of recruiting our animals, which, being heavily 
packed, niaiiifested strong signs of fatigue. We pitched our 
tent, for tlie first time since we left Fort Laramie, near the camp 
of Messrs. Hastings and Hudspeth. These gentlemen left the 
settlements of Ca lifornia the last of April, and travelling ovex the 
snows of the Siemij^ a^rd swimming the swollen water-courses 
on either side, reached this vicinity some two weeks since, having 
explored a new route, via the south mid of the Great Salt lake, 
by which they suppose the distance’ to California is shortened 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred miles. My im« 
pressions are unfavouralile to the route, especially w’agons 
and families; but a number of the emigrai. f parties now en- 
camped here have determined to adopt it, with Messrs. Hastings 
and Hudspeth as their guides; and are now waiting for some of 
the rear parties to come up and join them. 

‘‘Fort Bridger,'' as it is called, is a small trading-post, esta- 
blished and now occupied by Messrs. Bridgcr and Vasquez, 
The buildings are two or three miserable log-cabins, rudely 
constructed, and bearing but a faint resemblance to habitable 
houses. Its position is in a handsome and fertile bottom of the 
‘«mall stream on wliich we are encamped, about two miles south 
•of the point where the old wagon trail, via Fort Hall, makes an. 
angle, and takes a north-westerly course. The bottom produces 
the finest qualities of grass, and in great abundance. The water 
of the stream is cold and pure, and abounds in spotted mouii*i 
tain trout, and a variety of other small fish. Clumps of cotto^^J, 
wood trees are scattered through the valley, and along the banks 
of the stream. Fort Bridger is distant from the Pacific spring, 
hy our estimate, one hundred and thirty- three miles. 

About five hundred Snake Indians were encamped near the 
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ti*ading-post this morning, hut on hearing the news respecting 
the movements of the Sioux, which w'e communicated to them, 
most of them left immediately, for the purpose, I suppose, of 
organizing elsewhere a war-party to resist the threatened inva- 
sion. There are a number of traders here from the neighbour* 
hood of Taos, and the head- waters of the Arkansas, who have 
brought with them dressed buckskins, buckskin shirts, pantaloons, 
and mocassins, to trade with the emigrants. The emigrant trade 
is a very important one to the mountain merchants and trappers. 
The countenances and hearing of these men, who have made the 
wilderness their home, (ire generally expressive of a cool, cau* 
tious, but determined intrepidity. In a trade, they have no 
consciences, taking all the advantages but in a matter of 
hospitality or generosity they are open-handed — ready, many 
of them, to divide with the needy what they possess. 

I was introduced to-day to Captain!, Walker, of Jackson 
county, Missouri, who is much celebrated for his explorations 
and knowledge of the North American continent, between the 
frontier settlements of the United States and the Pacific. Cap- 
tain Walker is now on his return from the settlements of Cali- 
fornia, having been out with Captain Premoiit in the capacity 
of guide or pilot, lie is driving some four or five hundred 
Californian horses, which he intends to dispose of in tlie United 
States. They appear to be higli-spirited animals, of medium 
size, handsome figures, and in good condition. It is possible 
that the trade in horses, and even cattle, between California and 
the United States may, at no distant day, become of considerable 
importance. Caphiin AValker communicated to me some facts in. 
reference to recent occurrences in California, of considerable 
interest. He spoke discouragingly of the new route, via the 
south end of the Salt lake. 

Several emigrant parties arrived here during the day, and 
others have left, taking the old route, via Fort Hall. Another 
cloud, rising from behind the mountains to the south, discharged 
sufficient rain to moisten the ground, about three o’clock p. m* 

cer the rain had ceased falling, the clouds broke away, some 
of them sinking below and others rising above the summits of 
the mountains, which were glittering in the rays of the sun with 
enowy whiteness. While raining in the valley, it had beea 
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snowing on tlie mountains. During the shower the thermo- 
meter fell, in fifteen minutes, from 82^ to 44°. 

July 18. — We determined, this morning, to take the new 
route, via the south end of the great Salt lake. Mr, Hudspeth 
(who with a small party, on Monday, will start in advance of 
the emigrant companies which intend travelling by this route, 
for the purpose of making some further explorations) has volun- 
teered to guide us as far as the Salt plain, a day's journey west 
of the Lake. Although such was my own determination, I 
wrote several letters to my friends among the emigrant parties in 
the rear, advising them not to take this route, but to keep to the 
old trail via Fort Hall. Our situation was different from theirs. 
We were mounted on mules, had no families, and could afford 
to hazard experiments, and make explorations : they could not. 
During the day I visited several of the emigrant corrals. Many 
of the trappers and hunters now collected here were lounging 
about, making small trades for sugajj, coffee, flour, and whiskey. 
I heard of an instance of a pint of i^iiserable w'hiskey being sold 
for a pair of buckskin pantaloons, valued at ten dollars. I saw 
two dollars in money paid for a half a pint. 

Several Indians visited our camp, in pa /es of tlxl je or four 
at a time. An old man and two boys sat down near the door 
of our tent, this morning, and there remained without speaking, 
but watchful of every movement, for three or four hours. When 
dinner was over, we gave them some bread and meat, and they 
departed without uttering a word. Messrs. Curry and Holder 
left us to-day, having determined to go to Oregon instead of 
California. Circles of white-tented wagons may now be seen 
in every direction, and the smoke from the camp-fires is curl- 
ing upwards, moniiiig, noon, and evening. Au immense num- 
ber of oxen and horses are scattered over the entire valley, 
grazing upon the green grass. Parties of Indians, hunters, and 
emigrants are galloping to and fro, and the scene is one of 
almost holiday liveliness. It is difficult to realize that we are 
in a wilderness, a thousand miles from civilization. I noticed 
the lupin, and a brilliant scarlet flower, in bloom. 

July 19. — Bill Smith, a noted mountain character, inashoot- 
ing-match burst his gun, and he was supposed for some time to 
be dead. He recovered, however, and the first words he uttered 
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upon returning to consciousness were, that no d — d gun could 
kill him.” The adventures, hazards, and escapes of this man, 
with his eccentricities of character, as they were related to me, 
would make an amusing volume. I angled in the stream, and 
caught an abundance of mountain trout and other small fish. 
Another shower of rain fell this afternoon, during which the 
temperature was that of a raw November day. 

July 20. — We resumed our march, taking, in accordance 
with our previous determination, the new route already referred 
to. Our party consisted of nine persons. Mr. Hudspeth and 
three young men from the emigrant j)arties Avill accompany us 
as far as the Salt Plain. 

We ascended from the valley in which Fort Bridger is situ- 
ated, on the left of a high and rather remarkable hiitle which 
overlooks the fertile bottom from the west. There is no trail, 
and we are guided in our course and route by the direction in 
which the Salt lake is known to lie. The fiice of the upland 
country, after leaving Fort Bridger, although broken, presents 
a more cheerful aspect than the scenery w'c have been passing 
through for several days. Ti»e wild ^ sage continues to he the 
principal growth, hut >ve have marched over two or three smooth 
plains covered with good grass. The sides of the hills and 
mountains have also in many places presented a bright green 
herbage, and clumps of the aspen poplar frequently ornament 
the hollows near the bases of tlie hills. 

We crossed a large and fresh Indian trail, made probably by 
the Snakes. Many of their lodge-poles were scattered along it, 
and occasionally a skin, showing that they were travelling iit 
great haste. As usual for several days past, a cloud rose in the 
south-west about three o clock p.m., and discharged sufficient 
rain to wet us. The atmosphere during the shower had a wintry 
feel. On the high mountains in sight of us to the left, we could 
see, after the clouds broke away, that it had been snowing. 

We reached a small creek or branch called “Little Muddy** 
by the hunters, where we encamped between four and five 
o’clock. Our camp is in a handsome little valley a mile or more 
in length and half a mile in breadth, richly carpeted with green 
grass of an excellent quality. An occasional cotton-wood tree, 
clumps of small willows, and a variety of other shrubbery along 
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the maigin of the stream, assist in composing an agreeahlc 
landscape. The stream is very small, and in places its channel 
is dry. The wild geranium, with bright pink and purplish 
flowers, and a shrub covered with brilliant yellow blossoms, 
enliven the scenery around. The temperature is that of March 
or April, and winter clothing is necessary to comfort. Many of 
the small early spring flowers are now in bloom, among which I 
noticed the strawberry. Large numbers of antelopes were seen. 
Distance, fifteen miles. 

July 21. — Our buffalo-robes and tlie grass of the valley were 
white with frost. Ice, of the thickness of wuiidow-glass, con- 
gealed in our buckets. Notwithstanding this coldness of the 
temperature, we experience no inconvenience from it, and the 
morning air is delightfully pleasant and invigorating. Ascend-^ 
ing the hills on the western side of our camp, and passing over 
a narrow ridge, we entered another grassy valley, which we fol- 
lowed up in a south-west course, ^te tween ranges of low sloping 
hills, three or four miles. Leavi*/ig the valley near its upper 
end, or where the ranges of hills close together, we ascended a 
gradual slope to the summit of an elevated ridge, ^the descent 
on the western side of which is abrupt e.d precipitous, and is 
covered with gnarled and stunted cedars, twisted by the winds 
into many fantastic shapes. Descending with some difficulty 
this steep mountain-side, w'e fl^und ourselves in a narrow hollow, 
enclosed on either side by high elevations, tlie bottom of which 
is covered with rank grass, a|jd gay with the bloom of the wild 
geranium and a shrub richly ornamented with a bright yellow 
blossom. The bills or mountains enclosing this hollow^ are 
composed of red and yellow argillaceous earth. In the ravines 
there are a few aspen poplars of small size, and higher up some 
dwarfish cedars bowed by winds and snows. 

Following up this hollow a short distance, we came to an im- 
passable barrier of red sandstone, rising in perpendicular and 
impending masses, and running entirely across it. Ascending 
with great difficulty the steep and high elevation on our right 
band, we passed over an elevated plain of gradual ascent, 
covered with wild sage, of so rank and dense a growth that we 
found it difficult to force our way through it. This ridge orer- 
looks another deeper and broader valley, which we entered and 
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followed in a south-west course two or three miles, when the 
ranges of hills close nearly together, and the gorge makes a 
short curve or angle, taking a general northwest direction. We 
continued down the gorge until Ave reached Bear river, hetwxen 
one and two o'clock p. m. 

Bear river where we struck and forded it, is about fifty yards 
in breadth, with a rapid current of limpid water foaming over a 
bed so unequal and rocky, that it w'as difficult, if not dangerous 
to the limbs of our mules when fording it. The margin of the 
stream is thinly timbered Avitli cotton-wood and small willow^s. 
The fertile bottom, as we proceeded down it, varying in width 
from a mile and a half to one-cightli of a mile, is 'well covered 
with grasses of an excellent quality; and I iio>ticed, in addition 
to the wild geranium, arid several other floAvers in bloom, the 
wild flax, sometimes covering a half acre or more with its 
modest blue blossom. Travelling do^vn the stream on the 
Western side, in a course nearly north, six miles, we encamped 
on its margin about tliree o'clock p.m. 

The country through which w e liave passed to-day, has on the 
whole, presented a more fertile aspect than any we have seen for 
Several hundred miles. Many of the hill-sides, and some of the 
table-land on the high plains, produce grass and other green 
vegetables. Groves of small aspen poplars, clumps of haw- 
thorn and willows surrounding the springs, arc a great relief to 
the eye, when surveying the general brownness and sterility of 
the landscape. I observed straw berry vines among tlio grass in 
the hollows, and in the bottom of Bear river; but no fruit upon 
them. We have passed the skeletons of several buffaloes. 
These animals abounded in this region some tliirty years ago; 
but none are now to be found w est of the Rocky mountains. 

Brown shot three antelopes near our camp this afternoon. A 
young one, which was fat and tender, was slaughtered and 
brought to camp; the others w^cre so lean as not to be con- 
sidered eatable. The sage-hens, or the grouse of the sage -plains, 
with their broods of young chickens, have been frequently 
flushed, and several shot. The young chickens are very deli- 
cate; the old fowl is usually, at this season, lean and tough. 

McClary has been quite sick with a fever wdiich has pre- 
vailed among the emigrants, and frequently terminated fatally. 
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This afternoon he was scarcely able to sit upon his mule, from 
weakness and giddiness. Distance, twenty-five miles. 

July 22. — Cold, with a strong wind from the snowy moun** 
tains to the south-west, rendering the atmosphere raw and un- 
comfortable. We rose shivering from our bivouacs, and our 
mules picketed around were shaking with the cold. McCiary 
was so much relieved from his sickness, that he considered him- 
self able to travel, and we resumed our march at seven o^clock. 
Crossing the bottom on the western side, we left it, ascending 
and descending over some low sloping hills, and entering an- 
other narrow, grassy valley, through which runs a small stream 
in a general course from the south-west. We travelled up this 
gradually ascending valley about twelve miles, to a point were 
the stream /hr ^-.y. Near this place are several springs of very 
cold water. Following up the right hand fork some miles 
farther, in a north-west course, we left it by climbing the range 
of hills on the right hand, paj^ng along an elevated ridge, from 
which we descended into a deep mountain gorge, about one 
o’clock r. M. 

The mountains on either side of tbr ■'anada o^'^-^orge are pre- 
cipitous, and tower upwards several thousand feet above the 
level upon which we are travelling. At three o’clock we crossed 
a small stream flowing into, the Canada from the north-east. 
Continuing down, the space between the ranges of mountains 
becomes narrower, and choked up with brush, prostrate trees, 
and immense masses of rock (conglomerate) which have fallen 
from the summits of the mountains, attbrding us no room to 
pass. We were compelled to leave the bottom of the gorge, 
and with great caution, to find a path along the precipitous side 
of the mountains, so steep in many places that our mules were 
in constant danger of sliding over the precipices, and being thus 
destroyed. 

The snows have recently disappeared. Their fertilizing irri- 
gation has produced a verdant carpet of grass in the bottoms of 
the small hollows, bespangled wdth a variety of blooming plants 
and shrubs. The geranium, wild flax in bloom, and a purple 
phlox, have been the most conspicuous. In some places the 
blight of recent frosts is visible. I noticed several fir-trees in 
one place, while descending through the gorge, from 20 to 100 
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feet in height. Some of them were standing upon inaccessible 
projections from the mountain-side. The mountains on either 
side of us, during our march this afternoon, have raised their 
rocky and barren summits to a great height, presenting in places 
perpendicular walls and impending projections of red sandstone 
and conglomerate rock. Immense masses of many thousand 
tons* weight have fallen from the sides, and rolled from the 
the summits into the trough of the gorge, where they lie im- 
bedded deep in the earth, or shattered by the concussion of the 
fall. In other places, the soft red sandstone has been worn by 
the action of the atmosphere into many remarkable and some- 
times fantastic shapes. Some of these are spiral and columnar, 
others present the grotesque forms of nondescript animals and 
birds. A veiy conspicuous object of this kind, of colossal mag- 
nitude, exhibited the profile of a rhinoceros or elephant. We 
named it the “ Elephant Statue.” 

The dislocated skeletons of buffaloes wliich perished here 
many years ago, have been frequently seen. Large flocks of 
antelope have been in sight during the day's march. We have 
seen as many as five hundred. A red fox, and an animal of a 
brown colour, which I never saw described, approached within 
a short distance this afternoon. 

Just before sunset we reached a small opening between the 
mountain ranges, covered with a dense growth of willows, wild 
currants, and wild rose-bushes. The mountain sides presented 
clumps of hawthorn, and a few diminutive and scattering cedars. 
Here we encamped in the small openings among the willows 
and other shrubbery, where we found grass and water sufficient 
for our animals. Distance, thirty-five miles. 


CHAPTER XI. 

More extreme cold weather — Ogden’s Hole — Utah Indians — Weber 
River — Canons — Indian visiters — Disgusting practice — Great fil es in 
the mountains — First view of the great Salt Lake — Salmon-trout — 
Great Salt Lake — A sunset on tlie lake — Broke iny tliermonieter — 
Indian chase— Warm sulphur springs — More Indian visiters — Indian 
fruit-calce— -Grassliopper jam — Mode of taking grasshoppers by the 
Indians. 

July 23. — Ice froze in our buckets and basins one-fourth of 
an inch in thickness. On the surface of the small sli allow brook 
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which runs through the valley, the congelation was of the thick-' 
ness of window-glass. At home, in the low and humid regions 
of the Mississippi valley, at this stage of the thermometer we 
should suffer from sleeping in the open air. But here the 
atmosphere is so elastic, dry, and bracing, that we experience no 
inconvenience. 

Continuing our march down the narrow defile in a south-west 
course, generally along the side of the mountain (the bottom 
being choked up with willows, vines, briars, and rose-bushes), 
we crossed the channels at their mouths, of tw'O small streams 
emptying into the braiice upon which we are travelling. These 
streams flow through narrow mountain defiles, which, as far as 
we could discern, Avere timbered Avitli cedars and poplars. One 
of these gorges presents a most savage and gloomy aspect. It 
is so narrow and deep, that the rays of the sun never penetrate 
to its bottom. Mr. Hudspeth thinks this is what is called by 
the hunters, Ogden's Hole.’* It derives this name from, the 
circumstance that a trapper by the name of Ogden concealed 
himself here from a body of pursuing and hostile Indians, [and 
perhaps perished. I am not suff e.ently acquainted with the 
facts to relate them with accuracy. The romantic interest of 
the story is doubtless much enhanced by a view of the wild 
and forbidding spot where its incidents and catastrophe oc- 
curred. I 

The ranges of mountains, as we proceeded down the gorge, 
became more and more elevated, but less precipitous I no- 
ticed, at tlie height of six or eiglit hundred feet above the level 
of the stream, numberless small Avbite fossil shells, from half an 
inch to an inch in diameter. In places bare of vegetation, the 
ground was white with these crustaceous remains. About 
eleven o’clock, we passed through a grove of small poplars, at 
the upper end of a triangular valle^^ The stream down which 
we have been travelling, here runs through a perpendicular 
canon of great elevation, and empties into the main Webej 
river, which flows into the Great Salt lake, running in a nearly 
west course. Ascertaining by examination, that we could nth 
pass this ca7wn, without following a considerable distance tht 
rocky channel of the stream, we crossed some low hills, or a ga| 
in the mountains at the north-east corner of the valley. Whih 
inarching over these hills, we were overtaken by five or sii 
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lE^ians mounted on horses. The Indians rode up and saluted 
us with much apparent friendship and cordiality. They were a 
small party encamped in the valley which we had just left, 
whoee animals and lodges we had seen at a distance in the 
brush skirting the stream. After riding two miles, we entered 
a fertile valley several miles in lengtli and breadth, covered 
with luxuriant grass, through which flows Weber river; but 
tracing the ehannel^down to where it enters the mountains, we 
found a canon more difficult to pass tlian the one we had just 
left. Observing at a distance a party of Indians, whose encamp- 
ment was some two miles up the valley, coming towards us, we 
determined to halt for an hour or two, and gather from them 
such information as Ave could in reference to the route to the 
Salt lake. 

The flrst Indians Avho came up, were two men and a small 
hoy. One of the men called himself a Utah, the other a 
Soshonee or Snake. The Utah appeared to be overjoyed to 
see us. lie was not satisfied with shaking hands, but he must 
embrace us, which, although not an agreeable ceremony, was 
submitted to by several of our party. This ceremony beirtg 
over, he laughed merrily, and danced about as if in an ecstacy 
of delight ill consequence of our appearance. He examined 
with great curiosity all of our baggage; tried on, over Lis naked 
shoulders, several of our blankets, in which costume he seemed 
to regard himself with great satisfaction. He was, for an Indian, 
very comical iii his deportment and very merry. The number 
of Indians about our camp soon accumulated to fifteen or 
twenty, all of whom were lotahs, except tlie one Snake men- 
tioned, who had married a Utah squaw. A hasty dinner was 
prepared, and we distributed very sparingly among them (for 
our stock of provisions is becoming low) something from each 
dish, with Avhich display of hospitality they appeared to be 
gratified. Most of these Indians Avere armed witli bows and 
arrows. Among them Avere a miserable rifle and musket, which 
they had evidently procured from Mexican trappers or traders, 
as, when I enquired of the oAviier of one of them its name, he 
pronounced the Avord cavahina. Those who had those guns 
were desirous that we should wait until they could ride some 
distance and bring dressed deer or elkskins, which they wished 
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to trade for powder and balls. They were all miserably clothed, 
some wearing a filthy, ragged blanket, others a shirt and 
gaiters made of skins, ani others simply a breech-cloth of skins. 
Their countenances, however, were sprightly and intelligent, 
and several of them were powerfully formed. 

The result of our enquiries in reference to the route w'as not 
satisfactory. The merry old fellow we first met, advised us by 
signs to go south-west a distance until we struck water, and 
then go north-west. Another advised us to return to the small 
valley, and from thence to pass through the mountains parallel 
with Weber river. We determined on the latter route, it ap- 
pearing to be the shortest. 

Saddling up, we retraced our trail into the small valley, where 
we were overtaken by the Indians, desirous of trading skins for 
powder and balls. Several trades were made, generally at the 
rate of twelve chat^fes of powder, and as many ouricc-bullets, 
for a large elk or deer skin well dressed. AYe ascended from 
the valley through a w'inding and difficult ravine, to the summit 
of the range of mountains or the westv/rom which w e could see 
nothing but mountain after i.'^untain, one rising behind another, 
in the course we designed taking. A halt was culled, and Mr. ^ 
Hudspeth and myself, leaving our party, entered a ravine and 
followed it down steep declivities (our mules frequently sliding 
ten or fifteen feet over bare and precipitous rocks), with a view 
of ascertaining the practicability of passing along the bank of 
the river. Forcing our w'ay, after our descent, through the 
thick brush and brambles, and over dead and fallen timber, we 
finally reached the stream and crossed it. The result of our 
observations was that the route was impracticable, without the 
aid of axes to clear aw^ay the brush and dead and fallen timber, 
unless we took the rocky bed of the river for a road, wading 
water generally three feet deep, and in places, probably of swim- 
ming depth to our animals. We returned after considerable 
difficulty to our party, and countermarching, encamped just as 
the sun was setting, in the small valley so often referred to. 

There are two Indian lodges near our camp. We visited 
them, and made exchanges of small articles with the w^ornen for 
parched and pulverized sunflower and grass-seeds. Its taste 
was much like that of parched com, and agreeable. All the 
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itten, women, and children, some eight or ten in number, yisited 
us during the preparation and discussion qf our supper, watcli- 
itig with much curiosity and interest the culinary operations and 
other movements. They were good-natured and sociable, so far 
as there can be sociality between persons making known their 
thoughts by vague signs. Our supper to-night, with the excep- 
tion of bread and coffee, consisted of a stew made of antelope 
flesh, which, as it happened, w'as very highly seasoned with 
pepper. I distributed several plates of this stew among tlie 
Indians. They tasted of it, and immediately made most ludi- 
crous grimaces, blowing out and drawing in their breath, as if 
they had been burnt. They handed back the plates without 
eating their contents. I'o satisfy them that we w'ere playing no 
tricks upon them, which they seemed to suspect, I ate from the 
same dishes; hut they could not he prevailed upon to eat the 
stew. Coffee, bread, and a small lump of sugar to each was 
distributed among them, wdth which they seemed much pleased. 
The sugar delighted them beyond measure, and they evidently 
had never seen or tasted it before. During the visit of these 
Indians, I noticed the females hunting for the vermin in the 
heads and on the bodies of their children. They retired to 
their lodges about nine o’clock, and so much confidence did we 
feel in their friendship, that no watch was set for the night. 
Distance from our last camp, seven miles. 

July 24. — Crossing for the third time the low gap at the 
south-eastern corner of the small valley, we entered the large, 
level, and fertile bottom, on the edge of which we had halted 
yesterday. Fording the river, we took a south course over this 
bottom, which is about three miles in breadth, covered with tall 
grass, the bloom upon which shows that, when ripe, it must he 
heavily seeded and nutritious. From the valley we ascended 
gradually five or six miles to the summit of a ridge of hills, from 
which, descending about the same distance in a south-west course, 
we struck another branch of Weber’s River, flowing in a north- 
w'est course. Following the stream about a mile, much to cur 
ffisappointraent, we found another impassable canon. This canon 
resembles a gate, about six or eight feet in width, the arch and 
superstructure of which have fallen in immense masses, render- 
ing a passage by the channel of the stream impossible. The 
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inouiitaiBS on either side raise their perpendicular walls of rod 
sandstone to a great elevation. 

Looking up the side of the mountain on our right, we saw a 
small Indian trail, winding under and over the projecting and 
impending clip’s. Tiiis evidence that the Indians had passed 
this way, siitisfied us that we could do the same; although to 
the eye, when standing in the valley and looking upwards, it 
seemed impossible. We commenced tlic ascent, mules and men 
following each other along tbe narrow’ and dangerous path in 
single file. After much hil)oiir we reached the summit of the 
ascent. This first difficulty Ixdng over, we travelled about two 
miles along the side of the mountain, in a path so narrow that 
a slight jostle would liave cast us over a ])recipice to the bottom 
of a gulf a thousand feet in depth. Continuing dow’U the stream 
five miles, our pj>)gress h(Mng obstructed by many difficulties^ 
we at length, iu.ach to our gratification, reached an opening 
between the mountains, displaying an extensive valley covered 
with grass, and the me' .nderings the stream upon which we 
were travelling by the . cie of diirk green shrubbery and herbage 
upon its hanks. We reached the junction of this stream with ^ 
Welxu river hetAveen four and five o’clock, and encamped for 
that day. 

A number of Utah Indians accompanied us several miles 
this morning. Among them Avas the pleasant and comical old 
felloAv, who amused us so inucli yesterday. They all appeared 
to he much gratified liy our visit, and Avere very pressing in 
their invitations to us to stop and trade Avitli them. Near the 
last canon was a solitary lodge, from Avhich the inhabitants, with 
the exct'ption of an old manand Avoman, fled as soon as they saw 
S, driving before them their liorses. The old man and woman, 
being unable to run, liid themselves under the bank of the 
stream. 1 noticed in one of the iavines to-day the scrub-oak, 
or Avliat is commonly called hhichj(tck\ also a fcAv small maple- 
trees. The trunks of none of these are more than tAvo inches in 
diameter. l)istanct‘, twenty-four miles. 

July 25. — We determined to remain encamped to-diiy, to 
rest and recruit our mules, the grass find water being good. The 
valley in which our camp is situated is about fifteen miles in 
length, and varies from one to three miles in breadth. The moun- 
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taiti0 on both sides rise in benches one above another, to an 
elevation of several thousand feet above the level of the valley* 
The summits of this raii^j^e, on the wt^st, exhihit snow* It is 
scarcely possible to imagine a landscape blending more variety, 
beauty, and sublimity, than is here presented. The quiet, 
secluded valley, with its luxuriant grass waving in the breeze; 
the gentle streamlet winding through it, skirted with chimps of 
willows and the >vild rose in bloom; the wild currant, laden 
with ripe fruit; the aspen poplar, with its silvery, tremulous 
foliage; the low, sloping hills, rising at first hy gentle ascents, 
and becoming gradually more and more (devated and rugged, 
until their barren and snow'y summits seem almost to cleave the 
sky, compose a comhination of scenery not often witnessed. 

I noticed this morning, about ten o’clock, a column of smoke 
rising from the mountains to the west. The fire wdiich pro- 
duced it continued to increase with an almost frightful rapidity, 
and the wind, blowing from that <juurter, has driven the smoke 
into the valley, darki riing tlm sun, and imparting to everything 
around a lurid and dismal colouring. 

Jacob, Buchanan, and Brown sttirted early this morning, 
with the intention of ascending one of the snowy mountain peaks. 
They returned about four oVh>cki*.M., overcome w itlithe fatigue 
of their walk, and without having accomplished their design, 
being prevented by distance, an<l the tangled brusli in the 
hollows and ravines. Mr. Hudspeth rode down the valley to ex- 
plore Weber’s river to the Salt lake, lie returned in the after- 
noon, having passed through the next camm, 1 noticed several 
magpies, and other small birds, in the valley dniing the day. 

July 2(>. — The fires in the mountains w’ere burning with great 
fury all night, threatening, although prohahly at a distance of 
twenty miles, to reach us before we decamped. Burnt leaves 
and ashes, driven by tlie winds, whirled through the atmosphere, 
and fell around us in the valley. Mr. H udspeth and two of the 
men w’ith him left us liere, to explore the camm above, and 
ascertain the practicability of wagons passing through it. Re- 
suming our march, we proceeded down the valley about ten miled, 
passing through, at its lower end, a grove of poplars, in which 
a fire had been burning, and some of the fallen trees were yet 
blaming. Entering between tlie walls of the mountains forming 
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the canon^ after lalwiious exertions for several hours, we paaseil 
through it without any serious accident. The canon is four or 
five miles through, and we were compelled, as heretofore, to 
climb along the side of the precipitous mountains, frequently 
passing under, and sometimes scaling, immense overhanging 
masses and projections of rock. To be thus safely enlarged 
from his natural prison-house, locked at every point, was an 
agreeable, if not an important event in the history of our journey. 

At four o’clock p.m., we encamped on the bank of the Weber 
river, just below the canon. The stream, at this point, is 
about thirty feet in breadth, with a limpid and rapid current, 
and a rocky channel. The grass along its inarglu is dry and 
dead, but well seeded, and consequently nutritious to our ani- 
mals. A few small poplars, generally from two to three inches 
in diameter at th'j^ trunk, skirt the stream. 

I ascended the*range of hills bordering the valley of the river 
to the south, from which I had a most extensive aud interesting 
view of the Great Salt ].dve. position w^as about ten miles 

distant fioin the lake, but my elevation was such tliat I could 
discern its surface from the nortli to the south, a distance which 
I estimated at sixty or eighty miles. The shore next to me, as 
far as I could see it, wais white, IS'unierous mountainous 
islands, dark and apparently l)arren, soniehmes in ranges of 
fifteen or tw^enty miles, sometimes in solitary peaks, rise to a 
considerable elevation above its surface; hut the waters sur- 
rounding tliese insulations could he traced between them as far 
as the eye could reach. Tlie evening was calm, and not a ripple 
disturbed the tranquil bosom of tlie lake. As the sun was 
sinking behind the far distant elevations to the west, the glassy 
surface of this vast inland ocean was illuminated by its red 
rays, and for a few minutes it appeared like a sea of molten fire. 
The plain or valley of the lake, to the right, is some eight or 
ten miles in width, and fertile. The Weber river winds 
through it, emptying into the lake some ten miles to the north 
of our camp. A few trees Ifinge its margin. A strong and of- 
fensive smell w as waited from the shore oF the lake. 

Returning to camp, Miller, who had employed his leisure in 
angling, exhibited a piscatory spectacle w^orthy the admiration 
of the most epicurean iehthyophagist. lie had taken with his 
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Ikook about a dozen salmon trouts from eight to eighteen inches 
in length; and the longest weighing four or fire pounds. A 
delicacy such as this, and so abundant, we determined to enjoy ; 
and from the results of Miller’s sport we feasted this evening 
upon a viand which epicures would give much to obtain; but 
they nor my “ Tonglythian” friends, Higgins and Frazer, would 
scarcely undergo the fatigues and privations to which we had 
been subjected for its acquisition. Distance, sixteen miles. 

July 27* — By an arrangement with Mr. Hudspeth, we re- 
mained encamped, awaiting his return from his exploring trip 
through the upper canon of Weber river. Fishing apparatus 
was in great demand this morning; and most of the party, as 
soon as breakfast was over, were enjoying the Waltonian sport, 
in angling for the delicious salmon-trout with which the stream 
abounds. Our bait is the large insect resembling the cricket, 
heretofore described, myriads of which arc creeping and hopping 
among the grass, and other vegetation of the valley. Every 
angler >vas more or less successful, according to his luck or 
skill. A quantity of fish, weighing each from two to five 
pounds, was taken, — more than sutlicient for our wants, although 
ou appetites at this time are not easily satisfied. The fires 
noticed day before yesterday, and yesterday, have continued to 
burn; and tliis afternoon tliey seemed to have found fresh fuel, 
llie wdnd changing to the south-east, and lilowing a gide, just 
before sunset, dense clouds of smoke and aslies 'tvere driven 
down upon us. 

July 28. — Some of the party went into the hills to gather 
service-berries. (I do not know whether this orthography is 
correct.) The service-berry is produced by a shrub, generally 
from four to six feet in height. It is of a dark colour, larger 
than the whortleberry, and not very unlike it in flavour. This 
fruit is abundant here. 

July 29. — Mr. Hudspeth and two young men came into camp 
early this morning, having bivouacked last night a short dis- 
tance from us, on the opposite side of the river. They bad 
forced their way through the upper canon^ and proceeded six 
miles further up Weber river, where they met a train of about 
forty emigrant wagons, under the guidance of Mr. Hastings, wliicli 
left Fort Bridger the same day tliat we did. The difficulties to 
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be encounteted by these emigrantB by the new route will com*> 
nience at that point; and they will, I fear, be serious, Mr, 
Hudspeth thinks that the passage through the cation is practi- 
cable, by making a road in the bed of the stream at short dis- 
tances, and cutting out the timber and brush in other places. 

Resuming our march, we took a south course over the low 
hills bordering the valley in which we have been encamped; 
thence along the base of a range of elevated mountains which 
slope down to the marshy plain of the lake. This plain varies 
in width from fifteen to two miles, becoming narrower as we 
approach what is called the “Utah Outlet,” the channel through 
which the Utah lake empties its waters into the Salt lake. 

The Great Salt lake has never been accurately surveyed^ It 
is situated between 40 and 42 degrees of north latitude, and 
between 35 anc^f36 degrees of longitude west from Washington, 
Its length is variously stated by the hunters and trappers who 
hare travelled along its shores, at from one hundred and fifty to 
one hundred and eigh ^ miles; P‘t in this estimate, the numerous 
large bays and other irregularities are included. Its extreme 
length in a straight line is probably one hundred miles, and its 
extreme breadth between forty and sixty miles. At this season 
the shore, as we pass along it, is white with a crust of the muri- 
ate and carbonate of soda combined. The muriate of soda pre- 
dominates, but the alkali combined with it is suflicient to render 
the salt bitter and unfit for use in its natural state. When the 
wind blows from the lake, the stench arising from the stagnant 
water next to the shore is highly ofi’ensive to the smell. The 
surface of the lake does not present that rippling and sparkling 
appearance when the sudden breeze passes over it, so frequently 
seen on fresh-water lakes, and on the ocean. The waters un- 
doubtedly are thoroughly saturated with saline matter, and 
hence, from their weight, when they move at all, it is with a 
lazy and sluggish undulatory motion. It is stated that no fish 
exist in the lake. I have already mentioned that there are 
numerous mountainous islands in the lake. There are also 
several large hays indenting its shores. The plain or valley 
along which we have travelled to-day is in some places argilla- 
ceous, in others sandy and gravelly. Where there is a soil, it is 
covered with a growth of luxuriant vegetation, — grass, a species 
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of cane, rushes, and a variety of small ehrubs and flowering 
plants. A few scrub-oaks and stunted cedars can be seen on thfe 
mountain sides, and along the ravines. There are many small 
streams of pure cold water flowing from the mountains. 

The heat of the sun during our march this afternoon, was 
excessive. My bridle reins were frequently so hot that it was 
painful to hold them in my hands. The road has been difficult, 
and our progress slow. We encamped about three o’clock for 
the day, on a small spring branch. The sunset scene this even-* 
ing was splendid. The surface of the lake appeared like a sheet 
of fire, varying in tint from crimson to a pale scarlet. This 
flame-like ocean was bordered as far as %ve could see to the north 
and south of us, with a field of salt, presenting all the appear- 
ances of freshly fallen snow. 

When I took out the thermometer this evening, much to my 
regret I discovered that the bulb was broken. I hung the 
frame and glass tube on a willow for the ol)Scrvation of the 
Indians. It will he some time before they will venture to touch 
it. They stand in great awe of the mysterious instruments 
which science has invented, and never handle them except with 
due caution. Distance, eighteen miles. 

July 30.— At sunrise, clear and calm, with an agreeable tem- 
perature. The morning scene was beautifully grand. Our 
camp being in the shadow of the mountains, the face of the sun 
was invisible to us, long after his golden rays had tipped, one 
after another, the sumniits of the far-distant islands in the lake. 
By degrees the vast expanse of 'waters became illuminated, re- 
flecting the bright beams of the god of day with dazzling 
effulgence. 

Our route to-day continued south, near the base of the range 
of mountains on our left. We frequently crossed deep ravines 
and piles of granite debris, with which the slope of the moun- 
tains in places is covered. Travelling aboutjten miles we 
reached the southern extremity of one of the bays of the Salt 
Ijuke. Beyond this there is a basin of water some three or four 
miles in circumference, surrounded by a smooth sandy beach. 
An immense number of ducks were walking and flying over this 
beach and playing in the basin. Approaching the shore of the 
pond, a solitary Indian rose from the weeds or grass near the 
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water, and discorering u«, started immediately and ran witb 
considerable speed towards a point of the mountains on owt 
left. Several of us pursued and overtook him. He appeared 
much alarmed at first, but after shaking hands with us, and* 
discovering that we had no hostile intentions, he soon forgot 
his fright. He carried in his hand a miserably lean duck, which 
he had just killed with an arrow. A quiver slung across hia 
bare and tawny shoulders, was well supplied with this weapon. 
He was naked, with the exception of a small covering around 
his loins, and his skin was as dark as a dark mulatto. Learn- 
ing from him that he was a Utah, we endeavoured to make him 
comprehend that we wished to trade with his tribe for elk-meat. 
He shook his head, and appearing desirous of leaving us, we 
dismissed him. He was soon out of sight, hurrying away with 
long and rapid i^frides. 

Proceeding about two miles, and turning the point of the 
mountain, we came to seven warm springs, so strongly impreg- 
nated with sulphur a have "lift a deposit of this mineral in 
some places several feet in depth. These springs gush out near 
the foot of a high precipice, composed of conglomerate rock and 
a bluish sandstone. The precipice seems to have been uplifted 
hy some subterraneous convulsion. The temperature of the 
water in the basins was about 90*^. The water of most of them 
was bitter and nauseous. 

From these springs we crossed a level plain, on which we 
encamped at eleven o**clock a.m., near a small stream of cold 
water flowing from the mountains, which is skirted witlj a few 
poplars and small willow’s. The grass immediately around our 
camp is fresh and green, but a short distance from us it is brown, 
dry, and crisp. 

After dinner we were visited by three Indians, one of whom 
was the man with the duck wc saw this morning. The eldest 
of the three signified that he wished a friendly smoke and a 
“talk.*' A pipe Avas produced and filled with tobacco. Light- 
ing it, I drew two or three pvitfs, and handed it to the old man, 
and it passed from him to his comrades until the tobacco was 
consumed. They appeared to enjoy the fumes of the smoke 
highly. We informed them of our wish to trade for meat* 
They signified that they had none. Three females of middle 
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miserably clad and ugly, soon made their appearance^ brings 
iixg baskets containing a substance, which, upon examination, 
ite ascertained to be service-berries, crushed to a Jam and 
mixed with pulverized grasshoppers. This composition being 
dried in the sun until it becomes hard, is what may be called the 
“ fniit-cake" of these poor children of the desert. No doubt 
these women regarded it as one of the most acceptable offerings 
they could make to us. We purchased all they brought with 
them, paying them in darning-needles and other small articles, 
with %vhich they were much pleased. The prejudice against the 
grasshopper “fruit-cake’* was strong at first, hut it soon wore off, 
and none of the delicacy was thrown away or lost. 

Two of our party mounted their mules and rode to the Indian 
encampment to ascertain if there were not more Indians, and 
some from whom meat could he obtained. As soon as the men 
and women in our camp saw them riding in the direction of 
their lodges, they liasteiied away with great .speed and in much 
alarm. Keturning from tlie Indian encampment, Jacob and 
Brookey reported that there were no more Indians, and that no 
meat could be obtained. They saw a large quantity of grass- 
hoppers, or crickets (the ins(‘ct I have before described), which 
were being prepared for pulverization. 

The Indians of this region, in order to capture this insect with 
greater facility, dig a pit in the ground. They then make what 
hunters, for brevity of expression, call a surnmnd ; — that is, 
they form a circle at a di.stance around this pit, and drive the 
grasshoppers or crickets into it, when they are easily secured 
and taken. After being killed, tli(‘y are baked before the tire, 
or dried in tlie sun, and tlien ]>ulverized between smooth stones. 
Prejudice aside, I liave tast(?d what are called delicacies, less 
agreeable to the palate. Althougli the IJtahs arc a powerful 
and warlike tribe, these Indians appeared to be wretchedly 
destitute. 

A fire was raging on the mountain side all night, and spread 
down into the valley, consuming the brown vegetation. The 
water of the small stream was made hitter with the ashes. 
Our camp-ground, we conjecture, is the same that was occupied 
by Captain Fremont last year. Distance, fifteen miles. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Utah Outlet and Lake — Enter the desert — Utah language — Colonel 
RusselTs nine-shooter — Digger Indians — Utter sterility. 

July 31. — Morning clear, with a delightful temperature, and 
a light breeze blowing from the west. Our route to-day runs 
in a west course across the valley of the ‘‘Utah outlet," about 
ten miles south from the bay or arm of the Salt lake upon 
which we have been travelling. The waters of the Utah lake 
are emptied into the Salt lake through this channel. The 
Utah lake is a body of fresh Avater between sixty and eighty 
miles in circumference, situated about twenty miles south of the 
Salt lake. ThCi^hape of the extensive plain of this lake was 
made apparent »t) us by the niountains surrounding it. The 
plain of the lake is said to be fertile, but of the extent of its 
fertility I have no cert' 'u knowledge. The eastern side of the 
valley of the “ Outlet" rs well watered by small streams running 
from the mountains, and the grass and other herbage on the 
upland are abundant, but there is no timber visible from our 
position*. 

Descending from the upland slope on which we encamped 
yesterday, we crossed a marsh about two miles in width, covered 
with grass so dense and matted, that our animals could scarcely 
make tlmir way through it. TJiis grass is generally from five 
to eight feet in lieight. A species of rush, called tule^ is pro- 
duced on the marsh. It grows to the height of eight and ten 
feet. The ground is very soft and tremulous, and is covered 
for the most part with water to the depth of two or three inches* 
But our mules were prevented from sinking into it by the forest 
of herbage which they prostrated under their feet as they ad- 
vanced. From the marsh we ascended a fcMv feet upon hard, 
dry ground, producing a coarse grass with an ear resembling 
our small grains, wheat or barley, and some few fiotvers, w'ith 
bunches of wild sage. The colours of the flowers were generally 
yellow and scarlet. 

We reached the Utah outlet after travelling four miles, and 

* In 1847 the Mormons made a settlement between the Utah and the 
Salt lake. 
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forded it without difficulty. The channel is about twenty yards 
in breadth, and the water in the deepest places about three feet. 
The bed of the channel is composed of Compact bluish clay. 
The plain or valley, from the western bank of the “Outlet" to 
the base of the range of hills to the west, is level and smooth, 
and in places white with a saline deposite or efflorescence. 
There is but little vegetation upon it, and this is chiefly the wild 
sage, indicative of aridity, and poverty of soil. From this plain 
we struck the shore of another bay of the Salt lake, bordered 
by a range of mountains running parallel w^ith it. The shore, 
next to the white crust of salt, is covered with a debris precipi- 
tated from the rock>" summits of the mountains. 

Our route for several hours described nearly a semicircle, 
when there ^Yas a break in the range of mountains, and we 
entered upon another jdain. About tliree o'clock p.m. we passed 
several remarkable rocks rising in tower- like shapes from the 
plain, to the heiglit of sixty or eighty feet. Beyond these we 
crossed two small streams bitter with saline and alkaline im- 
pregnation. The plain presents a sterile appearance, but little 
vegetation appearing upon it, and that stunted and withered. 
At seven o’clock p.m. we reached a spring branch descending 
from a mountain ravine, and fringed with small willows, the 
water of which is com[)aratively fresh and cool. Here we en- 
camped after a march, without halting, of twelve hours. There 
is a variety of vegetation along the stream — grass, weeds, some 
few flowers, briers, and rose-buslies. 

Soon after w'e encamped, three Utah Indians visited us. 
They w ere mounted on horses, rather lean, and sore-backed from 
hard usage. The men a]>pcared to be of a better class and 
more intelligent than those we bad before met with. They 
were young and manifested much sprightliness, and an inquisi- 
tive curiosity, which they took no pains to conceal. We invited 
them to sup Avith us, and they partook of our simple viands 
with a high relish. A renewal of our overtures to trade for 
meat met with no better success than before— -they bad no meat 
to dispose of. They were dressed in buckskin shirts, gaiters, 
and mocassins, and armed with bows and arrows. Two of 
these men, the most intelligent, concluded to encamp with us 
for the night. The principal of these, a young mail of about 
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twentv-five, with an amiable but sprightly expression of coim* 
tenance, was so earnest and eager in his inquiries respecting 
everything appertaining to us, and into our language, that I sat 
conversing with him until a late hour of the night. From him 
I learned the names of many things in the Utah dialect. I give 
some of these below. The orthography is in strict accordance 
with the sound. 


ENGLISH. 

ilTAH. 

ENGLISH. 

UTAH. 

Tobacco 

Pah. 

Water 

. Fob. 

Fire 

Cou touch. 

Eye 

Pooh. 

Grass 

Shawuip. 

liiar . 

. Nank. 

Hair 

Pamp. 

Nose 

, Tainoucher# 

Sun , 

Tarp, 

Hand 

. Moll. 

Powder-horn'^* 
Spur . . • ^ . 

Naup. 

Flint . 

. Tuck. 

Tan Megan. 

W ood 

, Schnip, 

Mule 

Mooduh. 

Blanket . 

. Tochewanup. 

Bullet 

f^aviik. 

Pipe . 

. Toll. 

Knife 

^ Meitch. 

Teetli 

. Tamp. 

Horse 

Punk. 

Bear . 

. Padewap. 

Finger . 

Miishevan. 

Rifle 

. Wokeat. 

Foot . 

Manip, 

Powder 

, Noke touch. 

Bear’s Claw . 
Saddle 

^luslieta. 

Middonah. 

Pantaloons 

. Wannacouch. 


These are some of the words of the Utah language which I 
wrote down, from his pronunciation, by the light of our camp- 
fire. Furnishing him and his companion some skins, we re- 
quested them to retire for the night, which they seemed to do 
with reluctance. Distance, forty miles. 

August 1 . — Morning clear, with a delightfully soft breeze 
from the south. I purchased, this morning, of one of the 
Utuhs, a dressed grisly bear-skin, for which I gave him twenty 
charges of powder and twenty bullets. Several other small 
trades were made with them by our party. Having determined 
to cross a range of mountains, instead of following to avoid it, 
the shore of another cove or bay of the Salt lake, — by doing 
which we should lose in distance twenty-five or thirty miles, — 
we laid our course nearly west, towards the lowest gap we 
could discover in the range. 

After we had proceeded two or three miles up the sloping 
plain, towards the base of the mountains, Colonel Russell recol- 
lected that he had left his rifle at the camp— >a “ nine-shooter.^ 
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Accompanied by Miller, he returned back to recover it. I was 
very well satisfied that the Indians would have discovered it, 
and, considering it a valuable prize, would not wait for the 
return of the loser. According to their code of morals, it is not 
dishonest to take what is left in camp, and they never fail to do 
it. I halted for an hour, and long after our party had disap- 
peared in a gorge of the mountains, for the return of Colonel 
Russell and Miller. I could see, from my elevated position, the 
dust raised by the horses of the retreating Indians on the plain, 
at a distance of six or eight miles from the camp. Becoming 
impatient, I commenced a countermarch, and while moving on, 
I saw, at a distance of a mile and a lialf, a solitary horseman, 
urging his animal with great speed towards me. There being 
but one instead of two, I felt considerable anxiety, not knowing 
but some disaster might have occurred. I moved faster towards 
the horseman, and, at the distriiice of a qiiart('r of a mile, dis- 
covered that it was Colonel Russell. Riding towards him, I 
inquired what had bceoine of Millei V lie did not know. He 
had lost him in hunting through the willows and ravines. My 
anxiety was much increased at this re])oit, and I started to 
return to the camp, when Miller, proceeding at a slow gait, 
appeared on one of the distant elevations. The result of the 
search for the “ jiine-shooting” rifle was useless. The Indians 
had carried it away with them. The oidy consolation 1 could 
offer to Colonel Russell for his loss was, that a more useless 
burden was never carried on the shoulders of man or mule. It 
was a weight upon the beast, and an iiicuiiibrance to the rider, 
and of no practical utility on this journey. This consolation, 
how’cver, was not very soothing*. 

Following the trail of our party, we entered the narrow 
mountaimgorge, or valley, where I saw them disappear. Pro- 

* I will state here, that this rifle was recovered by Mr. Hudspeth, 
brought into California, and returned to Colonel liussell. The Indian 
who took it from our camp, after he liad returued to the village of his 
tribe, was much elated by his prize. But in discharging it, the ball, 
instead of making its passage through tl»o barrel, took another direction, 
and wounded him in the leg. An instrument so my8t('rious and eccentric 
it was considered dangerous to retain, and the chief ordered its restoration 
to the emigrant parties following us. it was recoguised by Mr. Hud- 
speth, and returned to its owner, as above stated. 
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ceeding up this valley, we passed several temporary wigwai^ 
erected by the Indians along the side of the small stream whi^ 
flows through it from the summit of the mountain. These wig- 
wams were all deserted; but fires were burning in front of them, 
dogs were harking, and willow-baskets, some of which contaiuad 
service-berries, were standing about. A few poplar and pin6 
trees, service-bushes, willows, and a variety of small shrubbety, 
with an occasional sunflower, ornament this narrow and romantio 
gorge. As we ascended, the sides of the mountain presented 
ledges of variegated marble, and a debris of the same was 
strewn in our path. We overtook our party when they were 
about half way up the steep ascent to the crest of the range. 
Mules and men were strung out a mile, toiling and climbing up 
the ulinosf'l^nsurmoiintable acclivity. 

TJie inh'abitants of the wigwams, who had fled and concealed 
themselves until we had passed, now commenced whooping far 
below us, aiic ^#e couhr*‘.ee several of them following our trail. 
After much difficulty in urging our animals forward, and great 
fatigue to ourselves and them, we reached the summit of the 
ridge. Here we halted to take breath. Several of the Indiauf, ^ 
whose whoops we liad heard, came up to us. They were naked, 
and the most emaciated and wretched human objects I hau .. 
seen. Wc shook hands, however, and greeted them kindly 
The descent on the wistirn side of the momitain, although 
steep, is not difficult, there being hut frw obstructions. Four 
miles from the summit brought us to a gentle slope, and to a 
faint stream which flows from the iiiJls and sinks in the sands 
just 1)clovv. Here we encamp(?d for tjie day. Near us, on the 
slope, there is a grove of small cedars, the deep verdure of which 
is some relief to the brown and dead as])ect of vegetable nature 
surrounding us. Distance, fifteen miles. 

August 2. — IMorning clear, with a soft breeze from the south. 
We were visited early by three miserable Digger Indians, calling 
themselves Soshonees. They were naked, with the exception erf 
a few filthy, ragged skins, fastem'd around their loins. They 
brought with them a mixture composed of parched sunflower 
seed and grasshoppers, which they wished to exchange with us 
for some articles we possessed. AVe declined trading with them. 
One of them signified that he knew’ where there w^as w^ater over 
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the next ridge of mountains. Water at the western base of the 
next range would diminish the long march without this neces- 
sary element, oyer the Great Salt plain, some ten or twelve miles. 
For a compensation of shirts and pantaloons, he •consented to 
accompany and guide us to the >vater; but when we started, he 
declined his engagement. 

Descending into the plain or valley before ns, wc took a north- 
west course across it, striking Captain Fremont’s trail of last 
year after we had commenced tlie ascent of the slope on the 
western side. The breadth of this valley at tliis point, from the 
base of one range of mountains to the other, is about twenty 
miles. Large portions of it are covered w’ith a saline efflores- 
cence of a snowy whiteness. The only vegetation is the wild 
sage; and this is parched and shrivelh'd by the extreme drought. 
Not a solitary flowxvr or green plant has exhibited itself. In our 
march we crossed and passed several d(‘ep ravines and chasms, 
ploughed the waters from the mountains during the melting 
of the snows, or hollowed out by the action of the winds. Not 
a living object, animal, reptile, or insect, lias been seen during 
our day’s march. 

We encamped at two o'clock p.m. There a few dwarf cedars 
in our vicinity, and s«catterod hunches of dead grass. In a 
ravine near us the sand is moist; and by making an excavation, 
we obtained a scant supply of water, impregnated with salt and 
sulphur. A dense smoky vapour fills the valley and conceals 
the summits of the distant mountains. The sun shining 
through this, dispenses a lurid light, colouring the brown and 
barren desert with a more dismal and gloomy hue. As soon as 
our afternoon meal had been prepared and discussed, we com- 
menced preparations for the march over tlie Salt Desert to- 
morrow, which employment occupied us until a late hour of the 
night. Distance, twenty miles. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

March over the Great Salt Desdrt— Preparations— Sin^ilar illusion-— 
Volcanic debris - Distant view of the Great Salt Plain — Letter desola- 
tion — Xh(» Mirage - - Gigantic phantoms —Fata Morgana — Spectral 
army — I'enipest on the Salt Plain— Clouds of salt — Instinct of innles 
— Mule-race — Excessive thirst — Arrival at oasis, and spring — i 
Buchanan's well. ^ 

August 3. — I rose from ray bivouac this morning at half-past . 
one o'clock. The moon appearing like a ball of fire, and sinning j 
witb a diip and baneful light, seemed struggling downwards 
through th,/ thick bank of smoky vapour that overhung and cur- 
tained the high ridge of mountains to the west of us. This 
ridge, stretchir ^ far tcv-*the north and south as the eye can 
reach, forms the western wall (if I may so call it) of the desert 
valleyjwe had crossed yesterday, and is composed of rugged, 
barren peaks of dark basaltic rock, sometimes exhibiting mis- 
shapen outlines; at others, towering upwards, and displaying a 
variety of architeoturak forms, representing domes, spires, and 
turreted fortifications. 

Our encampment was on the slope of the mountain; and the 
valley lay spread out at our feet, illuminated sufficiently by the 
red glare of the moon, and the more pallid effulgence of the 
stars, to display imperfectly its broken and frightful barrenness, 
and its solemn desolation. No life, except in the little oasis 
occupied by our camp, and dampened by the sluggish spring, 
by excavating which with our hands, we had obtained impure 
water sufficient to quench our own and our animals' thirst, ex- 
isted as far as tlie eye could penetrate over mountain and plain. 
There w'as no voice of animal, no hum of insect, disturbing the 
tomb-like solemnity. All was silence and death. The atmo- , 
sphere, chill and frosty, seemed to sympathize with this sepul-j. 
chral stillness. No wailing or whispering sounds sighed through* 
the chasms of the mountains, or over the gulfy and waterless^, 
ravines of the valley. No rustling zephyr swept over the scant^ 
dead grass, or disturbed the crumbling leaves of the gnarled'^' 
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and stunted cedars, which seemed to draw a precarious existence 
from the small patch of damp earth surrounding us. Like the 
other elements sustaining animal and vegetable life, the winds 
seemed stagnant and paralyzed by the universal dearth around. 
I contemplated this scene of dismal and oppressive solitude 
until the inodn sunk behind the mountain, and object after 
object became shrouded in its shadow. 

Rousing Mr. Jacob, who slept soundly, and after him the 
others members of our small party (nine in number), we com- 
menced our preparations for the long and much-dreaded inarcli 
over the Great Salt Desert. Mr. Hudspeth, the gentleman who 
had kindly conducted us thus far from Fort Bridger as our 
pilot, was to leave us at this point, for the purpose of exploring 
a route for the emigrant wagons farther south. lie was accom- 
panied by three gentlemen, Messrs. Ferguson, Kirkwood, and 
Minter. Consequently, from this time forward we are without 
a guide, or any reliable index to our d(‘stination, except our 
course westward, until we strike Mary's river and the emigrant 
trail to California, vvliieh runs paralltd with it, some two hundred 
miles distant. The inarch across the Salt plain, without wTiter 
or grass, was variously estimated by those with whom I con- 
versed at Fort Bridger, at from sixty or eighty miles. Captain 
Walker, an old and experienced mountaineer, w ho had crossed 
it at this point as the guide of Caj>tain Fremont and his party, 
estimated the distance at sevt iity-live miles, and we found the 
estimate to be nearly correct. 

We gathered the dead limbs of the cedars which had been 
cut down by Captain Fremont's party wdien encamped here last 
autumn, and igniting them, they gave us a good light during 
the preparation and discussion of our frugal breakfast; which 
consisted to-day of bread and coifee, bacon being interdicted in 
consequence of its incitement to thirst — a sensation which at 
this time we desired to avoid, as we felt uncertain how Jong it 
might be before we should be able to gratify the unpleasant 
cravings it produces. 

Kach individual of the party busied himself around the bla- 
zing fires in making his various little but important arrange 
raents, until the first gray of the dawn manifested itself above 
the vapoury hank overhanging the eastern ridge of mountains, 

l2 
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when the word to saddle up being given, the mules were brought 
to the camp-fires, and every arm and muscle of the party was 
actively employed in the business of saddling and packing ‘‘ with 
care!" — with unusual care, as a short detention during the day's 
march to readjust the packs might result in an encampment 
upon the desert for the coming night, and all its consequent 
dangers, the death or loss by straying in search of water and 
grass of our mules (next to death to us), not taking into 
account our own sufl’ering from thirst, which for the next 
eighteen or twenty hours we had made up our minds to endure 
with philosophical fortitude and resignation, A small powder 
keg, holding about three or four pints of coffee, which bad been 
emptied of its original contents for the purpose, and filled with 
that beverag^^made from the brackish spring near our camp, 
was the only vessel we possessed in which we could transport 
water, and its c ^itents "‘^'mposed our entire liquid refreshment 
for the march. Instructions were given to Miller, who had 
charge of this important and precious burden, to husband it 
with niiserly care, and to make an equitable division whenever 
it should be called into use. 

Everything being rca<1y, Mr. Hudspeth, who accompanied us 
to the suniiuit of the mountain, led tlie way. We passed up- 
wards througli the ca?iada or mouiitain-gorge, at the mouth of 
which we had encamped, and by a comparatively easy and 
smooth ascent reached the summit of the mountain after tra- 
velling about six miles. Most of us were shivering with cold, 
until the sun shone broadly upon us alter emerging, by a steep 
acclivity, from the gorge through which we had passed to the top 
of the ridge. Here we should have had a view of the moun- 
tain at the foot of which our day s journey w'as to terminate, 
but for the dense smoke which hung over and filled the plain, 
shutting from the vision all distant objects. 

Bidding farewell to Mr. Hudspeth and the gentleman with 
him. (Mr. Ferguson), we commenced the descent of the moun- 
tain. We had scarcely parted from i\Ir. Hudspeth, when, 
standing on one of the peaks, he stretched out his long arms, 
and with a voice and gesture as loud and impressive as he could 
make them, he called to us and exclaimed— Now, boys, put 
spurs to your mules, and ride like h — The hint was timely 
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given, and well meant, but scarcely necessary, for we all had a 
pretty just appreciation of the trials and hardships before us. 

The desoent from the mountain on the western side was more 
Jiihcuit than the ascent; but tw^o or three miles, by a winding 
and precipitous path through some straggling, stunted and tem- 
pest-bowed cedars, brought us to the foot, and into the valley 
where, after some search, we found a blind trail which we sup- 
posed to be that of Captain Fremont, made last year. Our 
course for the day was nearly due west ; and following this trail 
where it was visible, and did not deviate from our course, and 
putting our mules into a brisk gait, we crossed a valley some 
eight or ten miles in width, sparsely covered with wild sage 
{arieniisia) and grease- wood. These shrubs display themselves 
and maintain a dying existence, a brown ish verdure, on the 
most arid and sterile plains and mountains of the desert, where 
no other vegetation shows itself. Aft(‘r crossing the valley, we 
rose a ridge of low volcanic iiills, thickly strewn wdth sharp 
fragments of hasaltes and a vitreous gravel resemhliug junk- 
bottle glass. \W‘ passed ovtT this ridgt‘ tlirough a narrow gap, 
the walls of which are perp(*ndicular, and composed of the same 
dark scorious material as the deln-is strewn around. From the 
W’estern terminus of this ominous-looking passage we had a view 
of the dark desert ])lain before us, which, as far as the eye 
could penetrate, was of a snowy whiteness, and resembled a 
scene of wintry frosts and icy desolation. Not a shrub or ob- 
ject of any kind rose a]>ove the surface for the eye to rest upon. 
The hiatus in the animal and vegetable kingdoms w'as perfect. 
It was a scene which excited mingled emotions of admiration 
and apprehension. 

* Passing a little further on, we stood on the ]>row of a steep 
precipice, the descent from tlie i'i<igc of iiills, immediately below 
and beyond whicii a narrow valh'y or depression in the surface 
of the plain, aliout live miles in width, displayed so perfectly 
the wavy and frothy appearance of highly agitated water, that 
Colonel Kussell and myself, who w'erc riding together some dis- 
tance in advance, both simultaneously exclaimed — “We must 
have taken a wrong course, and struck another arm or bay of 
the Great Salt Lake." With deep concern, we were looking 
around, surveying the face of the country to ascertain what 
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remedy there might be for this formidable obstruction to our 
progress, 'vvlien the remainder of our party came up. The dif- 
ficulty was presented to them; but soon, upon a more calm and 
scrutinizing inspection, we discovered that what represented so 
perfectly the ‘‘rushing waters," was moveless, and made no 
sound! The illusion soon became manifest to all of us, and a 
hearty laugh at those who were the first to be deceived was the 
consequence; denying to them the merit of being good pilots or 
pioneers, &c. 

Descending the precipitous elevation upon which we stood, 
we entered upon the hard smooth plain we had just been sur- 
veying with so much doubt and interest, composed of bluish 
clay, incrusted, in wavy lines, with a white saline substance, the 
first representing the body of the water, and the last the crests 
and froth of the mimic waves and surges. Beyond this we 
crossed what <.tppear*‘i to have been the beds of several small 
lakes, the waters of which liave evaporated, thickly incrusted 
with salt, and separated from each other by small mound- 
sViaped elevations of a white, sandy, or ashy earth, so imponder- 
ous, tliat it lias been driven by tlie action of the winds into these 
heaps, wliich are constantly changing tlieir positions and their 
shapes. Our mules wad(‘d through these ashy undulations, some- 
times sinking to their knees, at others to their bellies, creating 
a dust that rose above and bung over us like a dense fog. 

From this point on our right and hdt, diagonally in our front, 
at an apparent distance of thirty or forty miles, high isolated 
mountains rise abruptly from tht' surface of tlie plain. Those on 
our left were as Avhite as the snow-like face of the desert, and 
may he of the sanu' composition, but I am incliiK^d to the belief 
that they are composed of white clay, or clay and sand inter- 
mingled. 

The mirage liere displayed again its wonderful illusions, in a 
perfection and with a magnificence surpassing any presentation, 
of the kind 1 had previously seen. Lakes, dotted with islands 
and bordered by groves of gently waving timber, u bose tranquil 
and limpid waves reflected their sloping banks and the shady 
islets in their bosoms, lay spread out before us, inviting us, by 
their illusory temptations, to stray from onr path and enjoy 
their cooling shades and refreshing waters. These fading away 
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m we advanced, beautiful villas, adorned with edifices, decorated 
witli all the ornaments of suburban architecture, and surrounded 
by gardens, shaded walks, parks, and stately avenues, would suc- 
ceed them, renewing the alluring invitation to repose, by enticing 
the vision with more than Calypsan enjoyments or Elysiau 
pleasures. These melting from our view us those before, in 
another place a vast city, with countless columned edifices of 
marble whiteness, and studded with domes, spires, and turreted 
towers, would rise upon the horizon of the plain, astonishing us 
with its stupendous grandeur and sublime in<‘igificence. But it 
is in vain to attempt a description of tliese singular and extrii- 
ordinary phenomena. Neither jirose or poetry, nor the pencil 
of the artist, can adequately portray their beauties. The whole 
distant view around, at tlii.s point, seemed like the creations of a 
sublime and gorgeous dream, or th(‘ etfeet of enchantment. I 
observed that where these appearances were presented in their 
most varied forms, and with tiie most vivid distinctness, the 
surface of the plain ^vas broken, either by chasms hollowed out 
from the action of the winds, or by undulations formed of the 
drifting sands. 

About eleven (/cluck war struck a vast white plain, uniformly 
level, and utterly destitute of vegetation or any sign that shrub 
or plant had ever existed above its snow-like su.fact!. Pausing 
a few moments to rest our inuK s, and moisten our mouths and 
throiits from the scant supply of hevfuagc* in our })0\vd(‘r-k(,‘g, 
we entered upon tiiis a{>palling field of sullen and hoary desola- 
tion. It was a scene so entiiady new to us, so frightfully for- 
bidding and unearthly in its aspects, that all of uh, ! believe, 
though impressed Mitli its sublimity, felt a slight shudder of 
apprehension. Our mules seemed to sympathize with us in the 
pervading sentiment, and moved Ibrward with rcliictunce, several 
of them stubbornly setting their fai es for a countermarch. 

For fifteen miles tiie surface of this jdain is so compact, that 
the feet of our animals, as we hurried them along over it, left 
but little if any impression for the guidance of the future tra- 
Yeiler. It is covered with a hard crust of saline and alkaline 
substances combined, from one-fourth to one-lialf of an inch in 
thickness, beneath which is a stratum of damp whitish sand and 
clay intermiugled. Small fragments of white shelly rock, of an 
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inch and a half in thickness, which appear as if they once com- 
posed a crust, but had been broken by the action of the atmo* 
sphere or the pressure of water rising from beneath, are strewn 
over the entire plain and imbedded in the salt and sand. 

As we moved onward, a member of our party in the rear 
called our attention to a gigantic moving object on our left, at 
an apparent distance of six or eight miles. It is very difficult 
to determine distances accurately on these plains. Your esti- 
mate is based upon the prohahlc dimensions of the object, and 
unless you know whitt the object is, and its probable size, you 
are liable to great decej)tion. The atmos})]iere seems frequently 
to act as a magnifier; so much so, that 1 have often seen a 
raven perched upon a low shrub or itn undulation of the plain, 
answerinp^to the outlines of a imui on horseback. But this 
object w'cis ,,so enormously large, considering its apparent dis- 
tance, and .‘i's mo^'^'yient forward, parallel with ours, so distinct, 
that it greatly excited our wonder and curiosity. Many and 
various were tlie conjectures (serious and facetious) of the party, 
as to wdiat it might l)e, or portend. Some tliouglit it might be 
Mr. Iludspetli, who Inul concluded to follow us; others that it was 
some Cyclopean nondescript animal, lost upon the desert; others 
that it was the ghost of a mamnroth or Megatherium wandering 
on ‘'’this rendezvous oi' death others that it was the d— *1 
mounted on an ibis, &e. It was the general conclusion, however, 
that no animal composed of flesh and ])lood, or even a healthy 
ghost, could hero iuhahit. A partner of equal size soon joined 
it, and for an hour or more they moved along as before, parallel 
to us, wlien they disiip])eared, apparently behind the horizon. 

As we proceeded, tlie j>iaiu gradually became softer, and our 
mules sometimes sunk to their knees iu the still’ composition of 
salt, sand, and clay. The travelling at length became so diffi- 
cult and fatiguing to our animals that several of the part}' dis- 
mounted (myself among the number), and we consequently 
slackened our hitherto brisk pace into a walk. About two 
o'clock P M., w e discovered through the smoky vapour the dim 
outlines of the mountains in front of us, at the foot of which 
was to teriuinale our day's march, if we were so fortunate as to 
reach it. But still we were a long and weary distance from it, 
and from the ‘‘grass and water" which we expected there to 
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find. A cloud rose from the soutli soon afterwards, accompa- 
nied by several distant peals of thunder, and a furious wind, 
rushing across the plain, and filling the whole atmosphere around 
us wdth fine particles of salt, and drifting it in heaps like the 
newly fallen snow. Our eves hecaine nearly blinded and our 
throats choked with the saline matter, and the very air we 
breathed tasted of salt. 

During the subsidence of this tempest, there appeared upon 
the plain one of the most extraordinary phenomena, I dare to 
a*fiert, ever witnessed. As I have before stated, I Imd dis- 
mounted from my mule, and turning it in with the caballada^ 
was w’alking several rods in front of the party, in order to lead 
in a direct course to the ])oint of our destination. Diagonally 
in front, to the right, our course being west, there appeared the 
figures of a number of men and horses, some fifteen or twenty. 
Some of these figures 'were mounted and others dismounted, and 
appeared to he marcliing on foot, 'rinur faces and the heads of 
the horses were turned towards us, and at first tliey appeared as 
if they were rushing down upon us. Their ajiparent distance, 
judging from the horizon, was from three to five miles. But 
their size was not eorn'spornb'nt, for they seemed nearly as 
large as our own l>odies, and cori^ecjuently were of gigantic 
stature. At the first view 1 supposed them to he a snuill party 
of Indians (probably the IT tabs) inanjhing from the opposite 
side of the plain. But tiiis seennui to me scarcely probable, as 
no hunting or war party would ho likely to take this route. I 
called to some of our |>arty lu'arest to nu? to hasten forw'ard, 
as there were men in front corning towards us. Very soon the 
fifteen or twenty figures were multiplied into three or four 
hundred, and appear<‘d to he rnan liing forward with the greatest 
action and speed. I then conjectured that they might he (Jap- 
tain Fremont and his ]>arty with others, from (California, riditrn- 
ing to tlie United States by this route, although they seemed to 
be too numerous even for this. I spoke to Brown, who was 
nearest to me, and asked him if l»c noticed the figures of men 
and horses in front V lie answercul that h(‘ did, and that he 
bad observed the same appearances several times previously, but 
that they had disappeared, and he helievcid them to he optical 
illusions similar to the mirage. It was then, for the first time, 
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SO perfect was the deception, that I conjectured the probable 
fact that these figures were the reflection of our own images by 
the atmosphere, filled as it w^as with fine particles of crystaliiaed 
matter, or by the distfint horizon, covered by the same substance. 
This induced a more minute ol)scrvation of the phenomenon, in 
order to detect the deception, if such it were. I noticed a 
single figure, apparently in front in advance of all the others, 
and was struck with its likeness to myself. Its motions, too, I 
thought, were the same as mine. To test the hypothesis above 
suggested, I wheeled suddenly round, at the same time stretch- 
ing my arms out to their full length, and turning my face side- 
wise to notice tlie movements of this figure. It went through 
precisely the same motions. I then marclied deliberately and 
with lo'"'^ strides several paces; the figure did the same. To 
test it 'mo @ thoroughly, I n^peated the exj>eriinent, and with 
the same /^sult. Tin; fact tiicu was clear. But it was more 
fully verified still, for the whole array of this numerous shadowy 
liost in the course of an hour melted entirely away, and was no 
more seen. The phenomtuou, however, explaiiu^d and gave 
the history of th(‘ gigantic spectia's which a})])eared and dis- 
appeared so myst('riously at an earlier liour of the day. The 
figures wer<‘ our own .diaivvvw.s, produced and reproduced hy the 
inirror-likc composition impr(‘gnating the atmosphere and cover- 
ing the ]>laiii. I cannot here more }>articvjlarly explain or refer 
to the subject. Ihit this phantom ])opulation, springing out of 
the ground as it were, ami arraying itself before us as we tra- 
versed this dreary and Ijeaven-condcmned waste, although we 
were entirely convinced of the eause of the apparition, excited 
those superstitious ('motions so natural to all mankind. 

About five* o’clock p.M. wo reached and passed, leaving it to 
our left, a small rising solitary fi*om the plain. Around 

this the ground is uneven, and a few scattering shrubs, leafless 
and without verdure, raised themselves above the white sand 
and saline matter, which seemed recently to have drifted so 
as nearly to conceal them. Eight miles brought us to the 
northern end of a short range of mountains, turning tlie point 
of which and bending our course to the left, we gradually came 
upon higher ground, composed of compact volcanic gravel. I 
was here considerably in the rear, having made a detour 
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towards the base of the huUe and thence towards the centre of 
the short range of mountains, to discover, if such existed, a 
spring of water. I saw no such joyful presentation, nor any of 
the usual indications, and when I reached and turned the point, 
the whole party were several miles ahead of me, and out of 
•sight. Congratulating myself that I stood oiu'e more on terra 
hrma, I urged my tired mule forward with all the life and 
aetivitv that spur and whip could inspire' her with, passing 
down the range of mountains on my left some four or five miles, 
and then rising some rocky hills connecting this with a long 
and high range of mountains on mv right. The distance across 
thes<‘ liills is ahont seven or eight miles. When I had reached 
the most elevated point of this ridge the snn was setting, and 
I saw my fellow-travellers still far in advance of me, catering 
again upon a plain or valley of salt, some ten or twelve miles 
in breadth. On the opposite side of this valley rose iihniptly 
and to a high elevation miother mountain, at the foot of winch 
■we expected to find tlie spring of fresh water that was to quench 
our thirst, and revive and sustain the drooping energies of our 
faithful heasts. 

About midway upw’ards, in a Canada of this mountain, I 
noticed the smoko of a fire, which apjainnitly had just been 
kindled, as doul)tless it had b(*cn, by Indians, wlu) were then 
there, and had discovered our party on tlio wliitc plain below ; 
it l)eing the custom of these Indians to make signals by fire and 
smoke, whenever they notice strang<' ohjeets. Ihoceeding on- 
ward, I overtook an old and favourite pack -mule, which we 
familiarly called “Old J(‘nnv." She carried our meat and 
flour — all that we possessed in fact — as a sustenance of life. 
Her pack had turned, and her burden, instead of being on her 
back, was suspended under her holly. AVith that sagacity and 
discretion so characteristic of tlie IMexiean pack-mule, being 
behind and following the party in adviuice, she had 8to|)ped 
short in the road until some one should come to rearrange her 
cargo and place it on deck instead of under the keel. I dis- 
mounted and went through, by myself, the rather tedious and 
laborious process of unpacking and repacking. 'i'his done, 
“Old Jenny” set forward upon a fast gallop to overtake her 
comnanions ahead, and mv own mule, as if not to be outdone 
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in the race, followed in the same gait. “ Old Jenny," hhweyer, 
maintained the honours of the race, keeping considerably ahead. 
Both of them, by that instinct or faculty which mules undoubt- 
edly possess, had scented the water on the other side of the^ 
valley, and their pangs of extreme thirst urged them forward 
at this extraordinary speed, after the long and laborious march 
they had made, to obtain it. 

As I advanced over the plain — which was covered with a 
thicker crust of salt than that previously described, breaking 
under the feet of the animals like a crust of frozen snow — the 
spreading of the fires in tlie Canada of the mountain appeared 
with great distinctness. The line of lights was regular like 
canip-fiiv|i, and 1 was more than half inclined to hope that we 
should t and be welcomed b}" an encampment of civilized 
men — eitlK^Miuntr*!, or a party from the l*acific bound home- 
wards. The moon shone out about nine o’clock, displaying and 
illuminating the unnatural, unearthly dreariness of the scenery. 

“ Old Jenny” for some time had so far heat me in the race 
as to be out of my sight, and I out of the sound of her foot- 
steps. J was entirely alone, and enjoying, as well as a man could 
with a crust of salt in his nostrils and over his lips, and a husky 
mouth and throat, t'he singularity of iny situation, when I ob- 
Berved, a)K>ui a (juarter of a mile in advance of me, a dark, sta- 
tionary object standing in the midst of the hoary scenery. I 
supposed it to he Old Jeniyv' in trouble once more about her 
pack. But coming u]) to a speaking distance, I was challenged 
in aloud voice with the usual guard-salutation, “ AVho comes 
there ? ’ Having no countersign, I gave the common response 
in sucli cases, A friend." Tliis aj)pf‘ared to he satisfactory, for 
1 heard no report of justol or rifle, and no arrow took its sound- 
less flight through my body. 1 rode up to the object and dis- 
covered it to he Buchanan sitting upon his mule, wdiich had 
become so inueh exhausted that it occasionally refused to go 
along, notwithstanding his industrious application of the usual 
incentives to progress. He said that he had supposed himself to 
be the “last man,” before Old Jenny'’" passed, who had given 
him a surprise, and he Avas quite thunderstruck Avhen au animal, 
mounted by a man, came charging upon him in his half-crippled 
condition. After a good laugh and some little delay and dilh- 
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culty, we got lus mule under way again, and rode slowly along 
together. 

We left, to us in our tired condition, t!»e seemingly interinim* 
ahle plain of salt, and entered upon the sagey slope of the moun« 
tain about ten o’clock. Hallooing as loudly as we could raise 
our voices, we obtained, by a response, the dii eotion of our party 
who had preceded us, and after some diliiculty in making our 
way through the sage, grass, and willows (the last a certain 
indication of water in the desert), we came to where they liad 
discovered a faint stream of Avater, and made their camp. Men 
and mules, on their first arrival, as we learned, had madly rushed 
into the stream and drank together of its muddy waters,— made 
muddy by their own disturbance of its shallow chaimel and 
sluggish current. 

Delay of gratification frccjin^ntly gives a temporary relief to 
the cravings of hunger. The same remark is applicable to thirst. 
Some hours previously I had felt the pangs of thirst with an 
acuteness almost amounting to an agony. Now, when 1 had 
reached the spot where 1 could gratify my dt sires in this respect, 
they were greatly diminished. My first cari' was to unsaddle 
my mule and lead it to tlie stream, and mv m'xt to take a sur- 
vey of the position of our eneampinent. 1 then proi'ured a cup 
of muddy water, and drank it olf with a good relish. Tlie fires 
before noticed were still blazing brightly above us on the side 
of the mountain, hut those wlio had liglited the m, had given no 
other signal of their ])r(txiinity. T1 h‘ moon sliom* brilliantly, 
and Jacob, Buchanan, MeClary, and niyself, coneludiMl we would 
trace the small stream of wat<“r until avc could find the fountain 
spring. After considerable search among the reeils, uillow, and 
luxuriant grass, we discovered a spring. Buclianan was socager 
to obtain a draught of cobl, pure water, that in dipping his cup 
for this purpose, tlie yielding weeds under him gave way, and 
he sank into the brnsin, from which he Avas drawn out after a 
good ducking,’* by one of those present. The next morning 
this basin was sounded to the depth of thirty-five feet, and no 
bottom found. We named this spring Buchanan's well." Wo 
lighted no fires to-night, and prepared no evening meal. Worn 
down by the hard day’s travel, after relieving our thirst we 
spread our blankets upon the ground, and laying our bodies 
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up^n theua^ liiept soundlj in the bright moonshine, Ser^^Wil ®f ? 
our party had been on the road upwards of seTenteen houiii^? ' 
without water or refreshment of any kind, except a Sfpall draughti? 
of cold coffee from our powder-keg, made of the salt siilphilfs^^ 
water at our last encampment, and had travelled the distance of 
seventy-five miles. The Salt plain has never at this place, so 
far as I could understand, been crossed but twice previously by 
civilized men, and in these instances two days were occupied in ^ 
performing the journey. Distance, seventy-five miles. 


y CHAPTER XIY. 

The oasis —Anxiety respecting our animals — Piodigious tall grass — 
Deserted Indian huts —Old trail of lost wagoas — Desert valley — 
Extinct volcanoes — Mountain spring — Elevated camp — Vast extent 
of the Salt Plain— Sublimity of scenery — Moonlight view — Sunrise — 
Indian picket or game-trap — Another oasis — Altercation — Extreme 
heat of the sun— Wells in the desert — More desert valleys^ — Stream 
of running water — ^View of Mary’s River, and valley — Indian signalt* 
fires. 

August 4. — We did not rise from our grassy couches this 
morning until the sun shone broadly and bright upon us, above 
the distant mountain ridges to the east. Tlie scene around, wdth 
the exception of the small but highly fertile oasis encircling our 
encampment, is a mixture of brown and hoary barrenness, 
aridity, and desolation, of which no adequate conception can be 
conveyed by language. The fires in the Canada of the moun- 
tain were still smoking, but no blaze was discernible. Last 
night they appeared as if not more than half a mile or a mile 
distant; but considerably to our surprise this morning, by a day- 
light obseiwation, we saw that the Canada^ from whence the 
smoke was curling upwards in graceful wreaths, was some four 
[>r five miles from us. 

Our first care was to look after and collect together the 
sinimals, which, upon our arrival last night, we had let loose to 
refresh themselves in the manner most agreeable to them. We 
found them busily employed in cropping the tall seeded grass of 


OIMiis* The anxieties respecting the health, strength, mi 
our animals, constitute one of the most considerable 
dtai^hacks upon the pleasures of our trip, — pleasures, as the 
reader may suppose, derived almost exclusively from the sub- 
lilne and singular novelties presented to the vision. The signi- 
ficance of the word is in no other respect applicable to this stage 
of our journey. To fathom the motives of an all-wise Provi- 
dence, in creating so vast a field of desolation; to determine in 
our minds whether the little oases we meet with are the begin- 
nings of a system or process of fertilization which is to ramify 
and extend, and to render this hitherto abandoned and unin- 
habitable waste a garden of flowers, teeming with its millions oi 
life ; or whether they are evidences of the last expiring struggles 
of nature to sustain animal and vegetable existence, which will 
leave this expansive region impenetrable to the curiosity of man, 
furnish a study for the thoughts, fruitful of interest and provo- 
cative of investigation. 

For the purpose of resting and recruiting our over-laboured 
mules, we had predetermined to remain encamped to-day. We 
cleared away with our hands and willow sticks the thickly- 
matted grass and weeds around ‘‘ Buchanarrs Well,*' making a 
handsome basin, some five or six feet in diameter. The watei 
is very cold and pure, and tasted to us more delicious than an3 
^ of the invented beverages of the epicure to him. While en* 
j this work, Brown brought forward a remarkable blade 

of grass which he had pulled up a short distance from us, tc 
which he called my attention, and desired its measurement. Il 
'^was measured, and found to be thirty-five feet in length. The 

t iameter of the stalk was about half an inch, and the distance 
etween the joints about eighteen inches. It was heavilj 
seeded at the top. With this prodigiously tall vegetable pro- 
duction, we endeavoured to sound the depth of the spring ; bui 
after thrusting it down to its full length we could discover nc 
bottom. 

In the afternoon we saw two antelopes above us. Colone 
Hussell and Miller saddled their mules and rode further up the 
slope of the mountain, for the purpose of hunting and to make 
other discoveries. During their absence a very dark cloud rose 
from the west, accompanied by distant thunder and a strOBj 
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wind. Tlie indications, judging as we would of the signs oa 
the Atlantic side of the continent, were that we should have i 
heavy shower of rain ; but our experience in this dry regioi 
had been such, that we felt but little dread of all the waters 


the clouds. A few sprinkling drops of rain fell; just enougj 
to leave a scarcely perceptible moisture upon the grass. Colon: 
R. and M. returning, reported that they had killed no gan$ 
They found a small running stream of water from the canan 
wdiere the fires wx^re burning, Avhich sank in the sands and debi 
of the mountain before it readied the valley; and they also s 
three Indian huts, constructed of cedars and grass, but unoc - 
pied. The occupants of these huts, doubtless, after maki: : 
their t '^ij^nil i. bs upon discovering us, bad all fled. Their proh 
able motive for iiilnihiting temporarily this dismal region, wash 
trap for the few animals which roam in the neighbourhood of th< 


^ spring, and are compelled to approach it for water and grass, , 
During the course of our journey, nothing has contributed SO 
1 Jargely to the depression of the spirits of our small party as iiij 
'Laction. I found to-da}' that the absence of our usual activf 
jf employments, added to the desolate aspect of the scenery^ 'of 1 
**’^’UKling us, had nrodueed 'hesmmthmcy in thetaffo be 

several oi o .apany; ana i idt a siro..^ to oc 

moving fors^ard, to throw off those formidable mental incuhl, 


ennui and melancholy. r Xi. 

August 5.— A most delightful, clear morning, with a light, 
soft breeze from the south fanning the parched and arid desert, 
playing over the waving grass, and sporting with the silvery ! 
leaves of the Avillows of the oasis. 

Our mules, notwithstanding the day’s rest we had allowed^ 
them after the long and laliorious ride over the Salt plain,' 
evinced much stiffness and exhaustion. ^Ve took a south-wes(| 
course along the slope of the range of mountains under whicll|' 
we had encamped. The slope is covered with a debris of gravei| 
and sharp fragments of dark volcanic rock, and is furrowed frot^’ 
the base of the mountains down to the verge of the plain 
deep and almost impassable ravines. The hoary and utterly, 
desolate plain of salt on our left expands in breadth, and 
stretches, interminably to the eye, away to the south-east and 
the south-west. The brisk breeze having cleared the atmospherl 
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of the smoke, our view is much more extensive than it was 
yesterday. 

After travelling about ten miles we struck a wagon-trail, 
which evidently had been made several years. From the inden- 
tations of the w'heels, where the earth was soft, five or six 
wagons had passed here. The appearance of this trail in this 
desolate region was at first inexplicable; but I soon recollected 
that some five or six years ago an emigrating expedition to 
California Avas fitted out by Colonel Bartlettson, Mr. J. Chiles, 
and others, of Missouri, who, under the guidance of Captain 
Walker attempted to enter California by passing round the 
southern terminus of the Sierra Nevada ; and that they were 
finally compelled to abandon their wagons and everything they 
had, and did not reach their destination until they had suffered 
incredible liardships and privations. Tliis, it appeared to me, 
was evidently their trail; and old as it Avas, and scarcely per- 
ceivable, it Avas nevertheless some gratification to us that civilized 
human beings had passed here before, and left their mark upon 
the barren earth behind them. My conjectures, above stated, 
have been subsequently confirmed by a conversation Avitb Mr. 
Chiles. 

FolloAA'ing tliis old trail some two or three miles, Ave left it on 
the right, and crossed some Ioav and totally barren hills, Avliich 
appear to have been throAvn up by the action of volcanic fires at 
no very remote period of geological history. They are com- 
posed of a Avhitc, impoiulerous earth, resembling ashes, inter- 
mingled with fragments of scoria, resembling the cinders from 
an iron-foundry or a blacksmith’s furnace. A vitreous gravel, 
or glass, was also tliickly strewn over the surface, and glittered 
brightly in the sunbeams. 

From these hills, changing our course more to the west, we 
descended into a spacious and level valley, about fifteen miles 
in Avidth, and stretching north and south as far as the vision 
could penetrate. A continuous range of' high mountains bounds 
this valley on the west, and a broken and irregular range on the 
east. The only vegetation consists of patches of wild sage, and 
a shrub ornamented with a yellow floAver, resembling the Scotch 
broom of our gardens. A consid^'rable ])ortion of the plain is 
covered with salt, or composed of a white, barren clay, so com- 
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pact that our horses’ hoofs scarcely left an impression upon if. 
Crossing this valley, we entered the range of mountains on the 
west of it hy a narrow gorge, and following its windings, we 
reached the foot of the steep dividing ridge about six o’clock 
1*. M. Here we had expected to find water, but the ravine was 
entirely dry, UTui tbe grass bordering it was brown and dead. 
An elevated buile of red sandstone towered upwards on oui*' 
right, like the dome of some Cyclopean cathedral. On our leflf 
was a high but more slo])ing mountain; and in front, the stee]f 
and apparently impassable en'.st of the sierra, J 

After a fruithiss search Ibr water at the bottom of the gorge^ 
among the rocks and crevices of tbe ravine, I accidently dis-^ 
cov r,ed, nC'^Hlio top of tbe mountain on our left, a few strag- 
gling and stunted cedars, and immediately l)(‘iu‘atli them a small 
patch of green shrubs, wbieli I conjectured were willows, a 
most welcome indication of wafer, after a ride of eleven hours 
without rest or refreshment of any kind. Dismounting from ' 
my mule, and accoinpani(‘d by IMeClary, I ascended the moun- ' 
tain as far up as the little green oasis, in tin; centre of which, 
much to our joy, we found a small s])iing. Ko water flowed 
from its basin, although tlie ground immediately around w^as 
damp, and the grass green and luxuriant. Our ])arty was soon/ 
apprized of the discovery, and followdng ns U]> the mountain, 
W'e made our camp near the spring, which tlie mules soon com- 
pletely exhausted of its scant supply of water, without obtaining 
sufficient to quench their tliirst. 

Ascending to the summit of the mountain, just as the sun 
was setting, T liad a more extended view of the Great Salt plain 
tlmn at any time ])revioiisIy. Far to the sou tli east, appareiitlyi 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty miles, a solitary 
ijiountain of immense height rises from the w hite surface of the 
•desert, and lifts its Ijoary summit so as almost to pieice the blue 
ceiling of the skies, reflecting back from its frozen pinnacle, and 
making frigid to the eye the warm and mellow' rays of the 
evening sun. No words can describe the aw fulness am) grandeur 
of this sublime desolation. The only living object I saw' to-day) 
and the only sign of animal existence se])arate from our part}’j 
was a small lizard. fj 

About three o^clock f.m., while w'e w'ere on the march, | 'i 
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violent storm of wind, with some rain, raged in the valley to the 
south of us, raising a dense cloud of dust, which swept furiously 
up the eastern side of the valley in drifting masses that would 
have suffocated us, had we been travelling within its range. 
Fortunately, we were beyond the more disagreeable effects of 
ihe storm, although where we Avere the wind blew so violently 
as almost to dismount us from our liorses. 

We grazed our mules on the dry grass along tlie ravine below 
us, until nine o’clock, when they were brought up and picketed 
around the camp, as usual. The basin of the spring \vas en- 
larged so as to bold water enough, when filled, to satisfy the 
W’ants of our mules in the morning. I'liese matters all being 
attended to, we bivouacked ou the side of tlie mountain. Dis- 
tance, thirty miles. 

August 6. — The knowledge that our mules had fared badly, 
and were in a position, on the steep side of the mountain, where 
they could neither obtain good rest or food, kept me more 
wakeful than usual. The heaviest calamity that could heflill us 
at this time W'ould he tlie loss, by exhaustion or otherwise, of 
our animals. Our condition in such an event would be de- 
plorable. I rose at two o’clock, and having first filh d all our 
buckets and vessels with water from the spring, let the mules 
loose to satisfy their thirst. One of them 1 found tangled in its 
rope, thrown down, and strangled nearly to suffocation. 

The night was perfectly serene. Not a cloud, or the slightest 
film of vapour, appeared ou the face of the deep blue canopy of 
the heavens. The moon and the countless starry host of the 
firmament exhibited their lustrous splendour in a perfection of 
brilliancy unknown to the night- watch <;rs in tin; humid r<‘gions 
of the Atlantic; illuminating the mimhcrless mountain peaks 
rising, one behind the other, to the oast, and the ill iinit able 
desert of salt that spread its wintry drapery before me, far beyond 
the reach of the vision, like the vast winding-sheet of a dead 
world! The night was cold, and kindling a fire of the small, 
dead willows around the spring, I watched until the rich red 
hues of the morning displayed themselves above the ejistern 
liorizon, tinging slightly at first, and then deepening in colour, 
the plain of salt, until it appeared like a measureless oceau of 
vermilion, with here and there a dark speck, the shadow of 
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some solitary hiittex^ representing islands, rising from its glowing 
bosom. The sublime splendours of those scenes cannot be con- 
veyed to the reader by language. 

As soon as it was light, I saddled my mule, and ascended to 
the crest of the ridge to obs(Tve the features of the country, 
and determine our route for the day. I returned just as our 
morning meal was prepared, and at seven o'clock we were all in 
our saddles and on (he inarch. AVe passed around (he side of 
the mountain on Avhi(;}i we had encamped, and rose gradually to 
the summit of the range. Here w e wen‘ delayed for some time 
in fiiuling a ay to descend. There an‘ Kev<*nil gorges or ravines 
leading down, ])ut they a])peared to he clioked with rocks and 
brnsli, so render them nearly impassa))le. 

In searching to find a ]>assagc presen (ing the fewest diffi- 
culties, 1 discovered, at the entrance of one of those gorges, a 
remarkahle jiicketing or fence, constructed of the dwarf cedars 
of the mountain, int('rlock(‘d and hound together in some places 
by willow' w ithes. It was about half a mile in length, extending 
along the ridge, and I sujiposed it at the time to have been 
constructed for dehuisive purposes, by some of the Indian tribes 
of this ri'gion, ag:nnst the invasion of their enemies. At the 
foot of tlu‘ mountain there Avas another picketing of much 
greater extent, being som(‘ four or five miles in length, made of 
the wild sage ; and i have since leariuHl from trappers, that these 
are erected by the Indians lor the purpose of intm'cepting the 
hares, and other small game of these regions, and assisting in 
their capture. 

We descended the mountain tlirough a very narrow gorge, 
the rocky walls of which, in many phices, are perpendicular, 
leaving us barely rof>m (o jiass. lOmerging from this Avinding, 
I)ut not difficult passiigc (compared Avith our former experience), 
anotluu' spacious and h*vel A’alh'y or plain spread itself before 
US- The breadth of this Viill<*y is about tw'cnty miles, and its 
length, judging from the apparent distance of the mountains 
which exhibit their summits at either end, is about one hundred 
and fifty miles. Tlie])lain a]>pears to he an almost perfect level, 
and is walled in by ranges of mountains on both sides, running 
nearly north and south. AVild sage, grease-wmod, and a few 
shrubs of a smaller size, for the most part leafless, and appa- 
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rently dead or dyini:^, are the only vegetation of this valley. 
The earth is composed of the same white and light composition 
heretofore described as resembling aslns, imbedded in and 
mixed with which is a seorious gravel. In some places it is so 
soft that the feet of our animals sink several inches ; in others 
it is baked, and presents a smooth and sometimes a polished 
surface, so hard that the hoofs of our mules leave but a faint 
impression upon it. Tlie snowy whiteness of the ground, re- 
flecting back the bright and almost scorching rays of the sun, is 
extremely painful to the eyes, producing in some instances tem- 
porary blindness. 

About two o’clock p. m., after travelling tliree-fourtbs the 
distance across the valley, we struck an oasis of ahout fifty acres 
of green grass, reeds, ami otlnu* herhage, surrounding a mirnher 
of springs, some of cool frcsli wat<‘r, otlu'rs of warm sulphur 
water. These waters rise here, and immediately sink in the 
sands. Our information at Fort Bridget' led us to cx{)ect a 
spring and grass at this point, and in order to make sure of it, 
we extended the flanks of our small party some three or four 
miles from the right to the left. The grass immediately around 
the springs, although not of the best quality, is very luxuriant, 
and on the whole, it being a favourable place for grazing our 
mules, — no apprehensions being entertained of their straying, 
or of Indian depredations, — we determined to encamp for the 
day. 

In the course of our march to-day, we saw three liarc's, and 
near the spring. Miller saw an antelope. iMeClary and Brookey 
each killed a duck in one of the basins of the spring soon alter 
our arrival, and later in the afternoon Brown killed a hawk. 
The signs of animals around the springs are numerous, and the 
wolves were howling near our camp until a late hour of the 
night. Distance, eightt'cn miles. 

August 7* — A disagreeable altercation took place between two 
members of our party about a very trivial matter in dispute, 
hut threatening fatal consequences. Under the excitement of 
angry emotions, rifles were levelled and the click of tlic locks, 
preparatory to discharging the death-dealing contents of the 
barrels, wavs heard. I rushed hot ween the parties and ordered 
them to hold up their pieces, and cease their causeless hostility, 
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pointing out to tlieui that the life of ere^’y individual of the 
party was, under the circumstances in which we Avere placed, 
the property of the whole party, and that he who raised a gun 
to take away life, was, perhaps without intending it, worse 
than a common enemy or a traitor to all of us, and must be so 
considered in all future controversies of this nature, and be 
denied all further intercourse with ns. It was truly a deplorable 
spectacle to witness two men, in this remote desert, surrounded 
by inniimenible dangers (to guard against which they were mu- 
tually dependent), so carried away by their passions as to seek 
each other’s destruction. The ebullition of insane anger was, 
hoAvever, s,opii allayed, and Ave commenced our day’s march 
about the Uo&al hour of the morning. 

Our course Avas due AA^est, and after travelling some four or 
five miles, avc commenced the ascent of the range of moun- 
tains in our front. We ascended and descended this range 
through Avinding canadns such as I haA^e previously described. 
Another spacious valley or plain opened to our vieAv from the 
AATStern side of this sierra, nearly as large in dimensions as that 
AAdiich Avo entered upon and ]>artly crossed yesterday, and vary- 
ing but little from it in its general characteristics. Crossing 
this valley, the sun pouring its scorching rays doAvn upon us 
Avith sucli fervour as nearly to parch our bridle reins into a crisp, 
we found on the slope of the Avestern side, near the foot of the 
mountain, another small oasis, of an acre or tAVo of green vege- 
tation, near the centre of Avliich nere one or tAvo small springs 
or Avells of cool fresli AAmter I’lie AA%afeis of these springs rise 
to the surface and sink immcdiatcl}", moistening only the small 
patch of fertile ground which I have d(‘scrihed. 

Ttefreshing ourselves and our animals Avith the most grateful 
beverage of this foiiiitaiii of tlie des"‘rt, avc pursued our weari- 
some journey over the next sierra, through a narroAV gap, Avhich 
brought us into another broad valley of an oval shape, walled 
in on all sides, apparently, by an elliptical circle of elevated 
mountains. Tlie hue of tlie Avild sage and grease-Avood of this 
valley, is a shade greener than in the other valleys AA’e have 
crossed since Ave entered the Desert Basin. The composition of 
the earth is nearly the same. A fine Avhite sand, impalpable 
almost as ashes, mingled Avitb Avhich is a scorious gravel, in 
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some places soft and yielding to the hoofs of our mules in 
others baked and compact almost to the hardness of brick, are 
the leading characteristics of the .9oi/, if soil it can be called. 

Fifteen miles brought us to the slope of the mountain on the 
Western side of this valley, where we found a bold spring gush- 
ing forth a volume of water sufficient to turn the most power- 
ful mill-wheel, but like all tlie other springs of this desert which 
we have seen, after running a short distance, the -water sinks 
and disappears in the thirsting sands. Around this spring there 
are a few small willows and a luxuriant growth of grass, with 
some handsome yellow flowers. Here Ave encamped at six 
o’clock, after a miirch of eleven hours, without rest to ourselves 
Or our animals, Avhich begin to manifest much fatigue and ex- 
haustion. 

The signs of game around our encampment are numerous, 
but nothing in the shape of bird or beast shows itself. In the 
course of our day’s journey Ave started three hares, which are 
all of animal life tliat has been seen. 

Nothing can exceed tlie grandeur and sublimity of these 
magnificent valleys, Availed in by the tall and spiral mountains, 
when lighted as tliey noAv arc, by the brilliant and poAverful rays 
of the moon, and tlie sparkling radiance of the starry host, sus- 
pended as it Avere, like cbandeliers from the deep, soft, blue ca- 
nopy of the heavens. Their desolation is mellowed, and there is 
a purity, a holiness about them, Avhich leads the im.agination to 
picture them as vast saloons of nature, fashioned by tlie hand of 
the Almighty for the residence of uncoritaminating and unsinful 
essences, and not for the doomed children of passion, want, 
sorrow, and care! Should the economy of Providence, in the 
course of centuries, fertilize and adapt them to the residence of 
man, the fabled glories of Elysium Avould scarcely exceed their 
attractions. Distance, thirty-five miles. 

August 8. — The morning Avas clear and cool. A slight dew 
was perceptible on the grass and on our blankets. Our course 
to-day was nearly the same as yesterday. We passed over the 
range of mountains under Avhich Ave had encamped, by ascend- 
ing one of its most elevated peaks. When we reached the 
summit of this peak, after repeatedly stopping on the side of 
the mountain to breathe our mules, they seemed nearly ex- 
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hausled and scarcely able to proceed on our jotirney. Hie 
descent on tbe western side was so steep and difficult, that our 
animals and ourselves (dismounted, of course) slid or jumped 
down rather than walked. At the foot, we entered a small 
valley, with comparatively strong signs of fertility. A faint 
stream of water runs through it, from north to south, the 
margin of which is fringed with green grass; and a few stunted 
cotton-wood trees and other shrubbery relieve tbe everlasting 
monotony of sage. The sight of these trees and of a stream of 
running fresh water, was more agreeable to us than can be 
conceived by those who have never been deprived of such 
scenic objects. 

Crossing stream and the bottom opposite, we passed 
through a low gap of a range of hills, on the western side of 
which we struck another small stream of water, which flows 
through a fertile, grassy valley, in a north-western course. After 
descending this valley some five or six miles, the stream canons 
between high and precipitous hills, along the sides and over the 
tops of which we were compelled to select our way to the best ad- 
vantage, until we emerged into the spacious valley of Mary'^s river, 
the sight of wliicli gladdened our eyes about three o^'lcck p.m. 

At this point the valley is some twenty or thirty miles in 
breadth, and the lines of willows indicating the existence of 
streams of running water are so numerous and diverse, that we 
found it difficult to determine which was the main river and its 
exact course. After wandering about for some time, in com- 
pliance with the various opinions of the party, I determined to 
pursue a course due west, until we struck the river; and at sun* 
set we encamped in the valley of the stream down which we had 
descended, in a bottom covered with most luxuriant and nutri-* 
tious grass. Our mules fared most sumptuously both for food 
and water. 

After dark, fires lighted by Indians were visible on tbe moun- 
tains through which we had passed, and in several places in the 
valley a few miles distant. Our watch, with which we had dis- 
pensed in crossing the desert, was set to-night, and it was for- 
tunate for us that we were thus cautious, as an attempt was 
made by the Indians to steal our mules, which was frustrated by 
the man on duty at the time. 
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The Mountains on either side of the valley of Mary’s river, at 
this point, tower upwards to a great elevation, and are composed 
of dark basalt. I noticed near the summits of some of the peaks, 
small patches of snow. Distance, twenty- three miles. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Mary’s river Indians — Their fleetness — ATary’s river — Unexpected and 
ffljngular meeting - Applegate s exploring party from Oregon — Energy 
of the emigrant population on the Pacific — More Indian visiters — 
liarge herds of antelopes — Flora of Mary’s river — A merry Indian — 
Indian fish-trap — Extensive boiling springs — Rain in the desert — 
Large body of Indians — Indian foot race with our mules. 

Ac<iiU8T 9. — We had scarcely commenced our march when the 
Indian signal- fires were relighted, and we could discover far up 
and down the valley, many columns of smoke ascending from 
the most conspicuous positions on the sides of the mountains. 

We took a west course clown the grassy bottom of the stream 
on which we encamped last night, and after travelling some four 
or five miles, discovered at the distance of about a mile, six 
Indians running towards us with an apparent speed, greater than 
could be achieved by any of the animals we were riding. Not- 
withstanding we proceeded at our usual gait, they soon came up 
to us, and holding out their hands as we did to them, greeted 
US with much kindness and cordiality. By signs, we inquired 
of them their tribe, to which they answered that they were 
Soshonees (Snakes). AH the Digger Indians of this valley 
claim to be Soslionees. The bodies of two or three of them 
were partially covered wdth the skins of hares sewn together. 
The others were entirely naked. Their skins are dark — nearly 
as dark as that of the negro. The distinguishing features be^ 
tween these lirdians and tlie negro, are in the nose, which is 
aquiline, the long hair, and tlieir handsome Arabian-shaped feet. 
Their average stature is about five feet six or seven inches ia 
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height. These Indians, doubtless, were the same that disturbed 
our camp and attempted to steal our mules last night. 

One of them had a miserable gun, and was very desirous tO 
trade some roots prepared in a curious manner, for powder and 
balls. We declined all trades of this nature, but upon his earnest 
solicitations I presented him with a few charges of powder with- 
out the balls. Two or three of the others were armed with bows 
and well-filled quivers of iron-pointed arrows. These aiTOW- 
points they must have obtained at the northern trading-posts, 
or they have learned the art of smelting from trappers or emi- 
grants passing down this valley, who have supplied them with 
iron. Some of them had small pouches or bags made of hare- 
skins, upon Isdiich they seemed to set a great value, and wished 
to trade them for blankets ami other clotiiing. But our estimate 
of their wares did not equal their own a{)praisement, and we 
could effect no trades. We distributed among them a few pieces 
of bread and some fried bacon, the residuum of our breakfast, 
and bid them a very courteous and affectionate good -morning. 

Continuing our course along the fertile bottom of the moun- 
tain branch, after travelling about two miles farther, we struck 
and crossed Mary’s river, which at this point, and at this sea- 
son, is a very small stream. The channel is of considerable 
depth and about tliirty or forty feet in width, with «teep, per- 
pendicular banks. In many places the ebaimel is nearly dry; 
the water baviiig been jd)Sorl)(‘d by the spongy earth, stands in 
stagnant pools with no flowing current to enliven its sluggish- 
ness and cool its offensive warmth, or to purge it of the saline, 
alkaline, and sulphurous substances with which the contiguous 
soil is strongly impregnated. Clumps of small willows, an inch 
in diameter, with here and there a few wild currant-bushes, 
fringe the margin of the river, and constitute the only “ timber** 
that displays itself in this valley. 

Just as I was crossing Mary’s river, Colonel Russell being 
with me, considerably in advance of’ the main body of our 
party, I saw at the distance of about half a mile a party of 
some ten or fifteen men mounted on horses and mules, marching 
towards the north, Spurring our animals, we rode with as 
much speed as we could make, in a direction to intercept them. 
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’They soon discovered ns, and halted until we approached them. 
From their costume and colour it was impossible, at a distance, 
to determine to which of the classes of the human race they 
belonged. But their demeanour was entirely pacific. Their 
tifies lay quietly on the pommels of their saddles, and they 
seemed to take advantage of the few" moments of stoppage 
allowed them by our interruption of their progress, to rest in 
their saddles from the weariness of a long journe}". I f(dt quite 
confident that they were a party from California, who, pro- 
bably, had been compelled to leave the country in consequence 
of the war hetw’cen the United States and Mexico, and w'ere 
returning to the Atlantic side of tlie continent, their original 
homes. 

We rode up to them, when they ext(‘Tuled their hands and 
saluted us like brothers who laid been long parted, and had 
met unexpectedly, .and under dilFieult and trying (drcumstances. 
We spoke to them in our owui language, and they answered us 
ill the same dijilcct, a sound not disagreeable to our ears. We 
soon learned that they were a party of men from the AVilha- 
mette valley in Oregon, headed by the Messrs. A])])1eg,'ite, W'ho 
had left their homes on the 10th of May, juid sin(*(‘ that time 
had been engaged in exploring a new and more feasible wagon- 
route to Oregon, lyy descending Mary’s river some distance 
below this point, and from thence striking the head-w^aters of 
the Wilhamette river. Having completed their labours, they 
were now" on their way to Fort I fall for the purpose of meeting 
the emigrant trains bound to On’gon, and guiding tliem by this 
route to their destination. Fiv(! m(‘m])ers of their ])arty had 
preceded them several days, Imving been supplied with tljcir 
best animals, for the purpose of r<‘aching Fort Hall, or meeting 
the emigrants this side as soon as possi}>le, and returning imme- 
diately with supplies for the reli(‘f of the main party, they being 
nearly destitute of all provisions, and having been on very short 
allowance for several days. Such was their condition in regard 
to provisions, that they expected to be compelled to slaughter 
one of their horses for food, unless they met some of the emi- 
grant trains within a day or two. They all manifested great 
interest in the ‘‘Oregon question,” and with much cheerfulness 
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we gave them such information in regard to it as we possessed 
before leaving our homes. They informed us that there were 
two emigrant wagons with ten or twelve men, about four or five 
days in advance of us. 

It would be difl6cult to decide which of the two parties, when 
confronted, presented the most jaded, ragged, and travel-soiled 
aspect, but I think the Oregonese had a little the advantage of 
us in this respect. None of us, within the settlements of the 
United States, would have been recognized by our nearest kin- 
dred as civilized and christianized men. Both parties had been 
in the wilderness nearly three months, the Oregon party, as we 
learned, hitying started on the 10th of May, and our party on 
the 5th 01 ^the same month ; they from the shores of the 
Pacific travelling east, we from the waters of the Missouri tra- 
velling w^est. A singularity of the incident was, that after 
having travelled across a desert by a new route some tliree or 
four hundred miles, we should have met them just at the mo- 
ment when they were passing the point of our junction with 
the old trail. Had we been ten minutes later, we should not 
have seen them. We met them with pleasure and parted from 
them with regret, to pursue our long and toilsome journey, 
which seems *to lengthen out as we proceed, — our joint of des- 
tination, like the blue wall of the arch of the skies, receding 
from us as w'e advance. 

I could not, however, but reflect upon and admire the public 
spirit and enterprise of the small band of men from whom we 
had just parted. Our government, doubtless, has been desirous 
of exploring and pointing out the most fiivourahle routes to the 
Pacific, and has appropriated large sums of money for this pur- 
pose. But whatever has been accomplished in the way of ex- 
plorations, which is of much practical utility, has resulted from 
the indomitable energy, the bold daring, and the unconquerable 
enterprise, in opposition to every discouragement, privation, and 
danger, of our hardy frontier men and pioneers, unaided directly 
or remotely by the patronage or even the approving smiles and 
commendations of the government. To them we are indebted 
for the originally discovered wagon-route to Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, and to them we are indebted for all the valuable improve- 
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ments and cutoffs on this route. To* them we are indebted for 
a good, weli-beaten, and plain trail to the Pacific ocean, on the 
shores of which, in the face of almost insurmouiitahle difficul- 
ties, unsupported, they have founded an empire. Let us honour 
those to whom honour is due. 

Proceeding down the river about two miles, we encamped at 
eleven o clock for the day, in a handsome bottom of green nutri- 
tious grass, which the mules cropped with an apparent high 
relish. The varieties of grasses Avhicli I have seen since we 
entered this valley are numerous, and although they are not as 
fine and tender as the grasses of the Rocky Mountains, they are 
all heavily seeded and must he highly sustaining. 

Jacob and Miller, unknown to me, when we left our encamp- 
ment this morning, returned hack upon our trail to search for 
a pocket-compass and some otlier small articles which Jacob 
accidentally dropped on llie march yesterday, and they had not 
come up with us when we encamped. 

Five more naked Indians, with which the valley and the 
canadas of the inouiitaiiis seem to teem, judging from the nu- 
merous trails, footprints, and signal-fires, came into our camp 
immediately after we halted. They brought with them a small 
quantity of dried meat and roots, with which they professed a 
desire to make trades wdth us. The meat I judged was that of 
the ground-hog. It did not present a very inviting or provoca- 
tive aspect to the palate. The roots, if roots they were, w^ere 
still more repulsive, hut the Indians seemed to set an extraordi- 
nary value both upon the meat and the roots. We could effect 
no trades with them, their demands being quite too exorbitant. 
The truth wdtliout doubt w\as, that they came into our camp for 
the purpose of discovering what chance there might be for theft 
and plunder. I requested such of our party as were present 
(only four in number) to disp]«ay as much as possible their guns, 
pistols, and knives, in order to give them to understand the con- 
sequences of any attempt at tliieving or depredation. I set up 
a small mark and shot my pistols several times into the centre 
of it, which seemed to strike them with much astonishment. 
At each report of the pistol, and the splintering of the small 
willow stick shot at, glances of surprise passed from one to an- 
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other. They soon took their leave, much to my gratification^ 
Nothing can be more troublesome than Indians about the camp. 
They compel us to keep a vigilant and constant watch upoW 
every article we possess, to prevent and detect their thievish 
propensities. We gave each of them a small piece of bread; 
when they were leaving. Buchanan and Brown killed an ante- 
lope soon after we encamped, on the opposite side of the river. 
It was one of a drove of about twenty, which they succeeded in 
approaching hehind a clump of w'illows. It was brought to 
camp, and cooked for dinner, and enjoyed with a g/^s/o unknown 
to the epicure whose delicacies are prepared in the kitchens of 
civilization^,^ 

I began feel considerable uneasiness respecting the non- 
appearance of Jacol) and Miller, and was preparing to return 
hack upon the trail to ascertain what delayed them, when about 
two o'’clock, much to my relief, they appeared in sight, coming 
down the valley. They had mistaken the Oregon })arty which 
we met in tlie morning for us, and had travelled on after them, 
coming np to them when they halted at noon. 

I noticed, during the day, several grouse, or sage-hens, as 
they are commonly called, sand-hill cranes, and many other 
small birds, Hying near tlie banks of the river. The day has 
been one of intense and scorching heat, mitigated occasionally 
by a few light clouds, shading us momentarily from the almost 
blistering rays of the sun. Distance, ten miles. 

August 10. — cloudy morning with a pleasant temperature. 
A sprinkle of rain fell in the course of tlie night, which dampened 
the grass and moistened our blankets. Some Indians were seen 
lurking in the willows near our camp about midnight; but dis- 
covering our watch, they made no further attempt to steal our 
animals. Our camp, around which the mules are picketed, is 
more than arrow-shot from the willows; and these Indians will 
not make any hostile demonstrations unless they are sheltered 
by ravines or bushes. 

Having reached the wagon-trail to California, although in 
many places it is blind and overgrown, yet we sliall have less 
difficulty in searching out our road, and less anxiety respecting 
our course. The course of the river at this point is nearly south- 
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west, and the trail runs through the l>ottom, occasionally cross* 
ing. the low sand-hills, to cut ofF the bends and avoid the canons* 
We passed around a canon early this morning. The road being 
smooth, and generally hard and level, our mules travel off at a 
brisk trot, with comparative ease. 

During the day's march we have seen not less than three or 
four hundred antelopes, with which the valley seems to teem. 
They are exceedingly timid and wild, discovering us usually by 
the scent, at the distance of a mile, and running almost with the 
fleetness of the wind into the hills and mountains. 

The lupin is the only flower I have seen to-day. A coarse, 
heavily- seeded grass has been the prevailing vegetation of the 
river bottom. Benches of low hills, covered with sage and 
grease-wood, slope down to the fertile land, beyond which high 
mountains raise their rocky, totally barren and inaccessible 
peaks. Tlie river is now more a succession or chain of stagnant 
pools than a stream of running water, and its hanks are skirted, 
as heretofore, with small willows and wild currant-bushes. The 
soil of the bottom is highly fertile, wiierevcr it is moistened by 
tlie waters of the river. 

We encamped at three o'clock p.m. as near the margin of 
the stream as safety would permit. The wind blew a gale from 
the south for two hours this afternoon; and some sparks of fire 
catching in the dead grass around our camp, so ra}>id w'as the 
conflagration that we had great difficulty in saving our baggage 
from destruction. A panther approjiched within three hundred 
yards of our camp about sunset. We discharged a rifle at him, 
but he escaped. The beat of the afternoon has been intense. 
Distance, thirty miles. 

August 11. — At eight o’clock w'e resumed our march down 
the river, which, at the distance of ten miles from our last en- 
campment, canons between ranges of elevated mountains, com- 
posed of rugged, precipitous rocks, at the bottom of which is a 
coarse debris of sharp Imoken flint and sjindstone. The trail 
here runs immediately upon the hanks of the river, and crosses 
it in the course of five or six miles, as many times, in order to 
take advantage of the narrow bottoms made by the alu'upt 
and worm-like windings of the stream. The small bottoms 
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are highly fertile, and are covered with a luxuriant growli rf 
grass and flowers. Among the flowers which ornamented th^ 
little parterres^ I noticed the lupin, the sunflower, a smidl 
trumpet-shaped flower, the corol of which is blue and scarlet, a 
rare combination of colours, and a flower with a flaming, tordh* 
like development of brilliant scarlet. 

Emerging from this canon we passed over another wide ai&d 
fertile bottom, at the lower end of which a naked Indian, more 
bold than his hidden associates, made bis appearance from the 
willows at some distance, and ran towards us with great speed. 
Approaching us, lie extended his arm; and when he came up, 
shook all of us by the liand with great cordiality. A grin, illus- 
trative of X feeling of much delight, distorted his swarthy 
countenance, over which, and down his neck, the long, coarse, 
coal-black, and matted hair fell in neglected rankness and pro- 
fusion. His delight at seeing and saluting us, was apparently 
so overwhelming, that he could not restrain his emotions, but 
laughed outright (an unusual phenomenon in an Indian), and 
shouted a gleeful shout. 

We did not suspend our march on his account, but be trotted 
along by my side for a mile or more, bis garrulous tongue roll- 
ing out with ail oily fluency, an eloquence quite as incomprehen- 
sible ns that of many a member of congress. Three more of 
his brethren made tlieir appearance from the distant willows, 
when ou^ good-natured and nearly overjoyed friend left us and 
joined tliein. We gave him, as usual, a small piece of bread, 
which hfis become a scarce commodity with us. 

The trail at this point, to avoid a cunon^ leaves the river, 
turning abruptly from it to the right, and ascending over low 
gravelly hills, witli the usual growth in such places, of wild sage, 
until it gradually mounts an elevated ridge, about a mile down 
the western slope of which Ave found a small spring of cold, 
pure water. Tliere being a suffi<iency of grass around this 
spring for our mules, we determined to encamp for the day, and 
enjoy the luxury of good Avater. A large number of antelopes, 
as usual, were in sight of us to-day, and I saw several wild 
geese and sage-hens, but we have killed nothing. Distance, 
thirty-two miles. 
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August 12. — Morning clear and cool> with a light hreeae 
firom the west. Continuing down the narrow valley or gorge, 
and passing within a mile or two of our camp several springs 
of cold, fresh water, we again, after travelling some eight or 
nine miles, came in sight of the river, winding through a spa- 
cious valley which stretches far to the south, with a range of 
high mountains bounding it on the west. The river here makes 
a long Lend, turning to the north, in which course it runs about 
fifteen miles. We left this valley through a narrow gap,. through 
which the river forces its way; and about one o*’clock 
turning the point of the mountain, we entered another large and 
level valley, which stretches to the nortli as far as the vision can 
penetrate through the smoky vapour. Wc travelled down this 
valley, in a south-w'est course, about ten miles, wdieii wc eu- 
camped for the day, at three oVdock. 

There has been little or no variation in the general character- 
istics of the country and its productions. Sage, grease- wood, 
drc., cover the low hills and hencdies of the mountains, and grass 
and w^lllows the margin of the river. The soil is extremely 
light and porous, resemi)ling ashes; and whenever it is disturbed 
by the feet of our mules, wc are enve!ope<l in clouds of dust. 
Our hair and beards look white and frosty, aiid our complexions 
are as cadaverous as so many corpses, until we perform our 
evening ablutions. 

I saw to-day, while on our march, several Indians standing 
on a bluff at no great distance from the trail, ])ut they did not 
venture to approach us. Near our encampment is the miserable 
dwelling of a Digger, but deserted. We discovered, on the bank 
of the river, a fish- trap, ingeniously constructed of w'iilows inter-^ 
woven. It wais about ten or twelve feet in length, and shaped 
like the cornucopia. Multitudes of w'olv(‘s serenade us every 
night with their harsh and discordant bowlings. The day has 
been excessively hot, and the sky is of the colour of copper, from 
the efft’cts of the dense smoke with which the atmosphere of the 
Talley is filled. Distance, thirty miles. 

August 13. — About nine oVlock a.m. the temperature became 
intensely hot, the wind changing to the south, and blowing a 
breeate that was almost scorcliing. Nothing can he more op- 
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pressive than the currents of hot winds from the desert, whose 
fire-like fervency, sustained hy the almost scorching rays of the 
sun, is sometimes nearly suffocating. 

We travelled down the margin of the river about twelve 
miles, when we left the wagon-trail, turning to the right over 
some low hills, from which vve descended into a wide valley^ 
through which the river winds its serpentine channel in a north- 
west direction. Laying our course across this valley, after 
travelling about ten miles, we again struck the river and the 
wagon-trail, and continued our course along the margin of the 
stream until wc encamped, about two o'clock. 

The low hills over which we passed are covered with a dehris 
of sharp fragments of brisalt. The dark sides of the mountains 
beyond them indicate that they are composed of the same 
scorious substance. The general features of the country and 
scenery are the same as heretofore described. Several miles of 
our route to-day, the ground was thickly incriisted with the 
carbonate of soda. A few antelopes w^ere seen at a distance, 
and occasionally a sage- hen was flushed. 

During the afternoon some heavy, but dry-looking clouds 
obscured the sun, and I heard distant thunder in several direc- 
tions, but no rain fell to moisten the parched ground. The 
smoke in the valley continues very dense, and the coppery hue 
of the heavens increases — the atmosphere feeling as it looks, 
heated almost to blistering. Distance, thirty miles. 

August 14, — The morning was hazy with thick, smoky 
vapour. About ten oVdock last night, a black cloud rose from 
the south, and continual and almost dazzling flashes of lightning 
were darting athwart its face in all directions, illuminating tliat 
portion of the heavens with a blaze of electrical light. The wind 
blew with violence, and a few drops of rain fell, but not enough 
in this arid region, where all humidity seems almost instantly to 
be evaporated, to leave a perceptible moisture in the morning. 

The channel of the river is very serpentine, winding abruptly 
to the right and left through the valley, to irrigate, in obedience 
to the economy of nature, and fertilize its ashy and spongy soil. 
Our general course to-day has been nearly west, bearing a little 
to the north of west, crossing two extensive valleys or plains, 
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and passing through a narrow defile of the moutitains, through 
which the river forces its way. The waters of the river appear 
to be decreasing, and the channel occasionally is quite dry, 
exposing in some places a sandy, in others a soft, muddy bed. 
Extensive portions of the valleys through which we have passed 
have been incrusted with an alkaline efflorescence. 

-'We encamped near the bank of the river at four o‘*clock p.m. 
About two miles from our camp, near the base of the moun- 
tains^ we discovered a circle of dark green herbage. A phe- 
nomenon so unusual in such a position, excited my curiosity, 
and notwithstanding my fatigue I determined to visit the spot, 
and ascertain its cause. Accompanied by Jacob and Nuttiill, I 
walked to the place, and discovered that what produced the 
remarkable verdure was the water flowing from a number of 
boiling springs, which, cooling as it flowed down the slope of 
the valley, irrigated and fertilized the earth, producing luxuriant 
grass in the small circle dampened hy it, before sinking and dis- 
appearing ill the sands. Tlicre arc some ten or twelve of these 
springs, the basins of the largest of which are ten feet in 
diameter. Tlie temperature of the water is boiling beat. To 
test it hy the best method within our power (our thermometer 
having been broken), wc procured from camp a small piece of 
bacon, which, being placed on the end of a stick, and thrust into 
the boiling basin, was well cooked in fifteen minutes. The water 
is slightly impregnated with salt and sulphur. Immediately 
around these basins the ground is whitened with a crust of the 
cj^rbonate of soda, beneath which is a stratum or shell of reddish 
rock, which appears to have been formed by a deposite fropi 
the springs. 

Our observations and experiments detained us until it was 
quite dark, and we had great difficulty, the fires being extin- 
guished, in finding the camp. Distance, thirty-six miles. 

August 15. — A drizzling rain commenced falling this morn- 
ing, about one oclock, which did not cease until eight o clock. 
Our blankets and skins were pretty thoroughly drenched mth 
water; but the clouds clearing away, and the sun shining out 
before nine o clock, such is the rapidity of evaporation here, that 
fifteen or twenty minutes sufficed to dry our baggage and the 
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ground. Judging from appearances, no rains sufficient to pene- 
trate the earth to any extent, have fallen in the valley since the 
wagons passed along last year. In those places over which the 
trail passes, where there is no vegetation except the sage, the 
marks of the wagon-tires, and the footprints of the oxen and 
horses, are quite distinct, and do not appear to have been made 
more than a month. The grass, except immediately on the 
margin of the river^ is perfectly dry, and crumbles to powder 
under our feet. 

Our course this morning run in a direction north of w^est for 
ten miles, when we turned the point of a range of mountains 
on our left, and the trail takes nearly a south-west course; 
sometimes througli the bottom, near the banks of the river, at 
others over the elevated, barren portions of the valley, and 
through the wild sage. 

About twelve o’clock, I saw on a bluff on the opposite side 
of the river, across a low bottom at the distance of two miles, a 
large body of Indians — some two or three hundred. Four of 
them left the main bod}", and running across the bottom with 
incredible celerity, soon overtook us, notwithstanding we were 
travelling at a brisk trot. They were naked, and armed wdth 
bows and arrows. AVlien they came up to us, tliey held out 
their hands in token of friendship, and falling behind, 1 entered 
into such a conversation with them as my knowledge of their 
signs permitted. All 1 could learn was, that they wished us to 
make presents to them of shirts, and something to eat. This 
request, of course, we could not comply witli, our stock of 
clothing and provisions being too scant. Two of them fell 
behind very soon; the other two travelled along with us, without 
any apparent fatigue, for four hours, at the rate of five miles 
per hour. 

They have a great dread of a rifle when its muzzle is pointed 
towanls them, and were always careful to keep out of the range 
of our pieces. About a mile before we encamped for the day, 
Buchanan and Brown being behind, killed a wolf and a sand- 
hill crane. They were greatly astonished at the report of the 
rifle, and to them its mysterious and deadly effects. They looked 
in Avonder, first at the muzzle of the gun, and then at the mor- 
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tal wound made in the wolf, causing instant death. To them it 
was incomprehensible. The wolf and the crane were presented 
to them, with which they seemed to be delighted, and started 
to return to their fellows, with as much fleetncss as if they had 
not travelled a mile during the day. 

We encamped at half-past four o’clock, descending a steep 
bluff into a small low bottom of the river, where the grass was 
rank and green. Another cloud rose from the south-west just 
before sunset, and it rained enough before we retired for the 
night, to moisten the grass and the surface of the ground. The 
mountains bordering the valley of the river have exhibited every 
variety of rugged form, during the day’s march. The rock of 
which they are composed is volcanic and of a dark hue ; they 
are entirely destitute of vegetation, and the scenery, conse- 
quently, is most gloomy and repulsive to the eye. Distance^ 
thirty miles. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Kefreshing rain— -Dense smoky vapor — Scarcity of provisions — Horses giving 
out— Dismal journey — Soup of fresh-water shell-fish — Agreeable meeting 
— Obtain a supply of provisions — Merry Digger Indian visitors — An Indian 
coil — Petrifactions — Sink of Mary's river — Bitter waters —The desert be- 
tween Mary’s and Truokee river— Toilsome march — Unexpected refresh- 
ment— Remarkable boiling springs. 

August 16. — When I woke this morning it was cloudy, and 
rain was falling copiously. From appearances, it had been rain- 
ing several hours, and those of our party who had bivouacked 
were quite wet. Nothing could be more agreeable to us than 
this rain. By it the dust which in places is almost suffocating, 
has been laid for a short distance at least, and the sultry and dry 
atmosphere has been cooled and moistened. 

Our course for the day has generally been south-west, and the 
trail which we have followed has sometimes passed through the 
grassy bottoms next to the river, and at others over the high and 
barren slopCvS of the valley, with a growth of leafless sage upon 
them. 

We passed some places where water M^as standing in pools from 
tlie effects of last night’s rain, a most unusual, but not unpleasing 
sight in this arid region. The atmosphere is so charged with 
smoke, upon which the rain of last night seems to have produced 
no effect, that distant objects are not discernible. The outlines 
of the nearest mountains, dimly seen tlirough the thick vapor, 
present the same dark, rugged, and barren aspect as has hereto- 
fore been described. 

I saw several Indians to-day at a distance, but they ran from 
us and concealed themselves in the willows bordering the river. 
The water of the river has become strongly impregnated with 
alkali, and being exposed to the sun, when taken from the pools 
is nearly blood heat. It is not, however, more distasteful than we 
expected to find it, and bad as it is, our excessive thirst renders it 
palatable. 

This evening I made an inspection of the provisions of my mess, 
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and found, owing to its increase of numbers from unavoidable 
circumstances since we left Fort Laramie, that there would be a 
deficiency, although we have been on short allowance for the last 
ten days, restricting ourselves to a single small slice of fried bacon 
and a very diminutive piece of bread, for eacli, twice a day, 
morning and evening. "We estimate our journey to the settle- 
ments of California at fourteen days ; and our provisions will not 
last us more than five or six days. 

Brown’s and Brookey’s riding-horses nearly gave out to-day. 
This is a very great mislbrtune, as we have not a single animal 
whose services we can well dispense with. The sun sunk down 
behind the mountains this evening, appearing through the smoke 
like an immense ball of fire. Distance 30 miles. 

August 17. — Turning our course considerably to the left, 
the trail following tlie winding and sluggish current of tlu^ 
river, and passing through a narrow gap of the mountains, w e 
entered upon an extensive and level ])lain, upon which we saw 
large uiimbers of antelopes, frecpiently in (Irovcs of a hun- 
dred or more. Leaving this bottom, we again ascended upon 
high gronnd composed of ashy earth mixed with shfirp volcanic 
gravel, with a growth of sage, over which we continued our 
monotonous march the remainder of the day. The river is 
crowded between stec[) sandy bluffs, for many miles, and the 
entire valley on l)otli sides of it ])resents a most barren and 
desolate aspect. About five o’clock, p.m., we found an open- 
ing in the bluffs, and descended into a large eireidar basin 
covered with a growth of willows and other small brush, whicli 
I conjectured was tlie Shtk,"^ but I w as mistaken. We de- 
scended into this basiji down a steep hank or preci|)ice, and 
encamped in a small opening among the willows, under the 
bluff. 

Brown’s horse gave out entirely to-day, and was left on the 
road about six miles from our camp. Brookey did not reach our 
camp until dark. It has been a miserable and most fatiguing 
day’s journey, the sun shining wdtli such intense beat, that the 
perspiration rolled from my face in large drops. 

After considerable labor, we cut a way through the thick 
}>rush and willows to the river, and got our mules down to the 
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water. In the bed of the stream we found large quantities of 
muscles. Miller brought a bucketful of them to camp, and made 
of them a soup, which was not ungrateful to the palate. Distance 
30 miles. 

August 18. — We were in our saddles, and under weigh, as 
the sailors say, very early this morning, there being nothing in 
the features of our camp to entice delay a moment beyond 
the time necessary to pr(‘pare our coffee and fried bacon ; the 
last of which, by the way, has become very rancid, and is 
covered with a thick coating of the dust of the desert. The 
extreme heat of the sun during the day, has melted and wasted 
nearly all the unctuous qualities of our meat, leaving little else 
than the skin and cartilage, and these in a very bad condition. 

Travelling usually in front of our part}', I had watched with 
much interest and scrutiny the trail of the two emigrant wagons 
in advance of us when we struck Mary’s river. I was fully 
satisfied from the freshness of the signs on the trail, and the 
number of their encampments, that we could not he more than a 
day in the rear at this point ; and I determined, if possible, to 
overtake them this morning, and obtain from them, if they had 
it to sjuare, provision sufficient to carry us into the settlements 
of California. As soon, therefore, as our ])arty were all fairly 
on the march, 1 urg(‘d my mule forward at a rapid pace, leaving 
ing my fellow-travellers, in a short time, far behind me, and 
out of hight. 

After crossing a totally barren plain, ten miles wide, I saw 
at an apparent distance of five or six miles, two white specks 
upon a gentle swell of the plain, surrounded by verdant vege- 
tation. These specks I instantly knew to be the wagons ; and 
as I could perceive no motion, I was satisfied that they were 
encamped. Increasing the speed of my mule by a liberal appli- 
cation of spur and whip, it was not long before I approached 
the wagons. 

I must remark here, by the way, that the sight of an emigrant 
wagon in these wildeniesses and deserts, produces the same 
emotions of pleasure as are felt by the way-worn and benighted 
traveller, within the boundaries of civilization, when approaching 
some hospitable cottage or mansion on the roadside. More 
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intense, perhaps, because the white tent-cloth of the wagon is 
a certain sign of welcome hospitality, in such form as can be 
afforded by the cTcr-liberal proprietor, who without stint, even 
though he might have but a single meal, would cheerfully divide 
it among his stranger visitors. Civilization cannot always boast 
of such dispensers of hospitality ; but among the emigrants to 
the Pacific, it is nearly universal. 

When the company of men belonging to the wagons dis- 
covered me at a distance, much apparent surprise was mani- 
fested. A solitary individ\ial in this aljandoned region, was well 
calculated to excite curiosity. 1 saw several of them mounted 
upon the tO])s of their wagons, to obtain, as I supposed, a correct 
idea of my nationality and pnr[)oses. Wli(‘u I came np to the 
camp, I was greeted in the most cordial manner, with every 
mark of kindness tliat I should expect from rny dearest friends. 
I soon explained to them the nature and purpose of my visit, and 
received such a response as was entirely satisfactory. 

The proprietors of th(‘ two wagons were Messrs. (Vaig and 
Stanley, from ilay county, Missouri, aceompani(‘d by six or 
eight young men. ] learned from ihenn that they left Fort 
Hall on the 23d day of July, and are some twelve or fifteen 
days in advance of all the other emigrant trains bound for 
Califoniia. The intentions of Messrs. Craig and Stanley, are to 
visit California first ; and after travelling over it, to explore the 
fertile districts of Oregon ; and if u|)on an examination they are 
pleased with either of these countries, they design to dispose of 
their property in the United States, and settle on the Pacific. 
Messrs. C. and S. are highly intelligent and respectable gentle- 
men, and I derived from them much interesting and useful infor- 
mation in regard to the emigrant route, via Fort Hall. 

Our party came up in about an hour and a half after my 
arrival ; and the grass being good, with a plentiful supply, in a 
reedy slough, of tolerable cool and fresh water, we determined 
to encamp for the day. Messrs, Craig and Stanley are impressed 
with the belief, that we have reached the SM** of Mary’s 
river ; that is, the place where the waters of the river cease to 
flow, and disappear in the dry and thirsting sands of the desert. 
They informed me that some of the members of the party had 
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made a reconnaissance of several miles to the south and soath-east» 
and had not been able to discover any water beyond this point. 
I nevertheless felt doubtful in regard to this supposition, as the 
place did not entirely correspond with the description 1 had 
received of the “ Sink/^ 

Messrs. Craig and Stanley, in the course of the afternoon, 
although their supply of provisions was not more than equal to 
their probable coiisuniption, before they would reach the settle- 
ments of Oalifoniia, generously furnished us with a quantity of 
flour and bacon, which I believed would be nearly or quite 
sufficient for our wants. They would accej>t of no coinpeu- 
satioii for this very great favor ; and I consider myself, as well 
as every member of our party, under the highest obligations 
to tliein, for their most liberal manifestation of kindness and 
hospitality. 

IVo Digger Indians came into our camp about sunset. One 
of them mounted on a miserably lean and broken-down horse ; 
and the other walking by the side of the swarthy, and nearly 
naked savage Caballero, The mounted man was the spokesman; 
the other ap])earing to net in the ca})acity of a servant, or a 
personage of inferior consecpieuce. After the first salutations, 
and shaking of hands, tlic ])rincij)al desired a smoke. A pipe 
was produced, hik'd with tobacco, and lighted. Most of our 
party, as usual, declined a partieij)atiou in this friendly cere- 
monial of the savages ; hut I took my turn at tlie pipe, and 
puffed with a gusto e(pialiing that of our two sable and naked 
visiters. 

The ceremony of smoking being concluded, the several mem^ 
bers of the ])arty commenced a conversation with our good- 
natured visiters. When one of the party spoke in English, the 
chief Indian would invariably imitate with great precision the 
sound of each word to the end of tlie sentence. The remarkable 
accuracy of this repetition or imitation, accompanied as it was 
wdth an indescribable comic action, w^as highly amusing, and 
produced peal upon peal of loud laughter. This sport continued 
around our willow hres long after dark. 

A member of Messrs. Craig and Stanley’s party, who for a 
number of years had been a trapper in the mountains, and waa 
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considerably skilled in the significance of Indian signs, affcet- 
wards held a conversation with the principal Indian, and learned 
from him, that a short day’s journey would bring us to some 
pools of standing water, and that after this, we would find no 
water or grass for a long distance. The time was indicated by 
pointing to the course of the sun and its positions when the 
incidents respecting which we inquired would take place. Other 
matters were ex])lained by a similar reference to objects con- 
nected with and illustrative of those inquired about. The 
information derived from this conversation was not sutficiently 
clear to solve the doulit, as to. wh(‘tlier this was or was not the 
“Sink” of Mary’s river. 

Before our company retired to rest, I instrueted the sentinel 
first on duty, to communicate to those who suceecded him, that 
the two Indians w^ere not to he permitted to leave the principal 
camp-fire until moriiiiig, under any ])n‘text. I did not know 
what designs upon our animals they might (Mitertaiu tliemselves, 
or wdiat concealed associates they niiglit liave to assist them. 
This order was communicated to the Indians in a manner which 
they could not misunderstand, and they submitted without the 
slightest oi»position. One of them (the serving man, who was 
so obliging as several times during the evening to bring us water 
from the slough) had a small garment or sliawl, made of hare- 
skins sewn together, about a yard in diameter. gave the 

two a skin to spread on the ground for a bed, and coiling them- 
selves up in an incrc(lil>ly small space, the har(‘-skin sliawl or 
blanket covered their bodies, heads and feet entirely. How they 
managed to comjiress their persons into so small a sj»ace, is a 
marvel. Distance Hi miles. 

August 11). — I rose this morning before it was light, and 
approaching the embers of our watch-fire, which had been kept 
burning during the night by those on duty, the first object I 
discovered was the two Indians coiled up, and enveloped in the 
yard-square of rabbit-skins, as I had left them wlieii I retired to 
my bivouac last night. They were in a profound slumber, 
evincing tlieir perfect confidence in our good faith in regard to 
them. I touched this small round heap of human flesh gently 
with my foot, when they roused from their sleep, and rubbing 
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their eyes, sat upright before the faint blaze made by the 4ry 
willow twigs I had placed upon the fire. The elder and more 
consequential of the two, ordered the other to go and collect 
some fuel, which service he performed with much promptitude, 
bringing in a large bundle of dead sage-bushes, which igniting 
upon the fire, burned with a brilliant blaze. During the ab- 
sence of tbe junior or serving Indian, his nakedness, the seignior 
or master, gave many shrugs and shivers, showing conclusively 
that the cool morning atmos})herc did not strike agreeably upon 
his hare skin, and lie pointed with much meaning and earnest- 
ness to my coarse paletot, as being an excellent protection against 
the chills of the morning. 

Daylight dawning, our party was roused, and our morning 
meal prepared and discussed with all practicable dispatch, — as 
we felt certain that we had a long and dreary day’s march before 
us. The tw^o Indians were regaled with such food as we sub- 
sisted upon ourselves, and then dismissed, apparently well satis- 
fied with onr treatment and attention, parting from us with tbe 
most good-natured countenances and gesticulations. 

Leaving the grassy oasis upon which we were encamped a 
little after sunrise, and travelling a few miles, we turned the 
point of a mountain, tl\e slojie of which juts into the plain on the 
right. From this point the trail takes a south-west course, and 
runs across a totally barren plain, with the exception of a few 
clumps of sage-bushes, a distance of twenty miles. No sign of 
the river or of the existence of water indicated itself within this 
distance. Some remarkable petrifiictioiis displayed themselves 
near the trail early this moriiiug. They had all the appearance 
of petrified fungi, and many of them were of large dimensions. 
The surface of the plain is generally soft and light. In places a 
dark scorious and vitreous gravel is mingled with the ashy and 
alkaline composition. This gravel is sharp and very severe upon 
the hoofs of our animals. 

At the southern edge of this plain we came to some pools of 
standing water, as described by the Indians last night, covered 
with a yellowish slime, and emitting a most disagreeable fetor. 
The margins of these pools are whitened with an alkaline de- 
posit, and green tufts of a coarse grass, and some reeds or dags. 
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raise themselves above the snow-like soil. I procnred from oae 
of the pools a cup of the water, and found it so thoroughly satu- 
rated with alkali, that it would be dangerous for ourselves or our 
animals to make use of it. It was as acrid and hitter as the 
strongest lye filtered through ashes. Many ol‘our animals being 
excessively thirsty, rushed to the pools immediately after we 
approached them, but upon tasting the water, they turned from 
it with disappointment and disgust. 

A ridge of low sand-hills runs entirely across tlie plain or 
valley immediately below those pools, and from these features 
corresponding in some particulars with the description I had 
previously received of it, I was compelled to believe that this was 
the ** Sink of Mary^s rivers'' instead of the ])laee where we had 
encamped last night. 

It was nearly two o’clock, p.m., when we reached these pools, 
and from them (supposing them, as was tlie fact, to he the 

Sink,”) to the waters of Tmekee, or Salmon Trout river, by 
the best information and estimate, it is forty-live miles. Some 
of our party were in favor of encamping forbidding as the 

place was in all its aspects. Jhit I immediately came to the 
conclusion tliat to eiu'timp at this place, would he not only use- 
less to ourselves, so far as rest and comfort wert; concerned, but 
dangerous, in our thirsty state, both to us and our animals. In 
preference, therefore, I determined to proecaal on our march, and 
encamp in the desert h(‘yond, without grass or water. Adopting 
this plan, we would by diligence, before sunset, ap[)roaeh to 
within twenty or twenty-five miles of water and grass, and by 
starting early, after resting o\ir animals six or eight liours, we 
could reach Truckee river before our own thirst and the thirst 
and hunger of our mides h<*earne md)earahle. 

We passed from the ])ools or “Sink” over tlie low ridge of 
sand-hills, in a south course. Our mules waded through these 
hills, or heaps of dry and asliy earth, rather than walked over 
them, sinking in many places nearly to their bellies, and mani- 
festing the strongest signs of exlianstion. Tlie dim outlines of 
mountains could be seen through the dense smoky vafior impreg- 
nating the atmosphere, about fifteen or twenty miles in front. 
The plain is utterly destitute of vegetation, wdth the exception of 
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an occasional strip of sage on the swells, and a few patches of 
brown grass, and here and there a small clump of straggling dags 
or reeds, which seem to war for an existence with the parchM 
and ungenerous soil. 

We ascended the ridge of mountains just noticed, by an easy 
inclined plain. Some miles before we commenced the ascent, I 
observed on the slope of the plain a line of perpendicular rock% 
forming a wall, with occasional high elevations, representing 
watch-towers and turrets. A low gap afforded us an easy pas- 
sage betw^een the mountains, which are composed of nearly black 
basaltic rocks. The whole country in this vicinity, at no very 
remote period, has evidently been under the action of volcanic 
fires. The rocks are cinders, and tlie earthy substances with 
which they are mingled are ashes. 

From the summit of the ridge, I had a view of the shadowy 
outlines of another range of mountains to the west of us, at an 
apparent distance of twenty miles. The smoke was so dense that 
I could determine nothing satisfactorily in regard to the valley 
between us and this range of mountains, hut I entertained a 
strong hope that w^e should find a stream of water here. This 
hope, however, was disaj)pointed. Just as the sun was smking 
behind th(‘ spiral and dismal-looking summits of the western 
mountains, and before 'we had descended into the bottom, the 
trail tum^^d abruptly to the left, keeping along the slope on the 
eastern side of the valley. 1 immediately gave up all expectations 
^ of water or grass to-night, as a more utterly barren prospect than 
that presented before us is not conceivable. It ^was impossible 
for us to proceed much further, as several of our party, whose 
mules were nearly exhausted, were at this point a long distance in 
the rear, and would find it difficult to urge their over-labored 
auimals even a few miles. 

A point in the valley, formed by the jutting of a low hill or 
bench of the mountain, about two miles before me, seemed to be 
a suitable position for our encampment, under the circumstances, 
for the night, or for the few hours necessary to rest our mules, 
before continuing our march. While marching towards this 
point, I noticed to the left, on the declivity of the mountain, a 
small patch of ground displaying a pale yellowish vegetation. 
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A' plienomenon so singular amidst the brown sterility of mountain 
and Valley, excited my curiosity, and I thought it not impossible 
that we might lind there a small quantity of water. Calling 
Miller, I requested him to ride up to the spot and ascertain what 
the yellowish growth might be. He was quickly at the place 
designated, and very soon afterwards, taking off his cap, swung it 
rdund and round, nearly overjoyed at the discovery he had made, 
which we all immediately knew to be a spring. Had he discovered 
a mine of solid gold, or a ton of diamonds, it would, in our thirsty 
condition, have produced no other sensations than those of extreme 
disappointment. Water was what we craved, and a universe of 
glittering w'ealth w^ould not have weighed in the balance of our 
desires against it. 

Turning short to the loft, I rode up the slope to where Miller 
was still standing. Before I reached him, I could perceive a sen- 
sible moderation in liis joyous manifestations. I asked him if he 
had found water? He answered that he had, but that his mule, 
in attempting to drink out of a hole, had nearly scalded its tongue 
off. I could see that the mule was suffering considerable pain 
from the effects of the boiling hot water which, incautiously, it 
had attempted to drink. 

Passing a little further along, I found myself in the midst of 
a hundred or more holes or small basins, varying from two to ten 
feet in diameter, of boiling water. Searching about, I found in 
a ravine a small basin of water, that oozed sluggishly through a 
stratum of earth, which, although quite warm, was not burning m 
hot. I drank copiously of this water, and the other members of 
our party, and our mules, coining up, one after another, drank 
likewise. But as soon as the stock in the basin was exhausted, 
the new supply that flowed in became too hot for use. We en- 
camped here, after a ride of twelve hours, tying our mules closely 
to the wild sage-bushes, to prevent them from falling into the 
boiling holes by which they were surrounded. 

These springs are a great curiosity, on account of their variety, 
and the singularity of their action and deposits. The deposit 
from one had formed a hollow pyramid of reddish clay, about 
eight feet in height, and six feet in diameter at the base, tapering 
to a point. There were several air-holes near the top, and inside 
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of it the waters were nimbliHg, and the steam puffing throe^ 
the air-holes with great violence. Miller threw stones at the ci^ 
of this pyramid. It broke like brittle pottery, and the red and 
turbid waters ran down the sides of the frail structure which they 
had erected. Not far from tliis was a small basin, and a livel)/^ 
but diminutive stream nmning from it, of water as white as mill^ 
which, indeed, it greatly resembled. I cooled some of it in mj 
cup, and drinking, found it not unpalatable. It was impregnated 
with magnesia. In another basin, the water was thickened, almi)st 
to the consistence of slack mortar, with a blue clay. It was jhll- 
ing and tumbling about with activity, and volumes of stjara, 
accompanied with loud puffing reports, ascended from it.AThe 
water of the largest basin (about t(‘n feet in diameter J was »t|pid, 
and impregnated with salt and sulphur. From basiiy ffieu 
we encamped, a small stream ran down the slope Sur- 
rounding these springs is a mere shell or crust, ^ (^ed^ ^ 
by a dey>osit from the overtlo wing waters from s so jiu' ^^4)les, 
which are so many ventilators ff>r the escapt'^o/' 
the heated and boiling mass of liquid beneath. 

"We made a dam across the stream flowing from the large basin, 
some, distance below it, by raking together the slight covering of 
earth upon the rocks. We thus collected a cousiderahk* body of 
water, which, cooling, was more })ulatal)le to ourselves and our 
mules than any which we l»ad before obtained. This dam was 
enbirged before we retired for the night, in order that we might 
have an abundant supply of cool water, brackish and bitter though 
it was, in the morning. 

As we moved about our camp after dark, we were in constant 
danger of falliiig into the scalding and bottomless basins or boles 
by which we were surroimded. Fortunately no accident occurred. 
The ground under our blankets was quite warm, from the eflects 
of the heated matter rolling, bubbling, and puffing in the bowek 
of the earth. Every thing around is sufficiently cheerless and 
desolate to depress the most buoyant temperament. The sable 
and utterly sterile mountains, the barren and arid plain, incapable 
of sustaining either insect or animal, present a dreariness of 
scenery that would be almost overpowering in its influences, but 
for the hope of more pleasing scenes beyond. Distance 45 miles. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Mirage — Phantom cataract — Signs of water — Truckee river — Insanity pro- 
duced by apprehension and excitement — Enter the California mountains— 
Mountain forests — Mountain valley — Truckee river Indians— Cold nights — 
Mountain lake — Origin of the name of Truckee river and lake — Scenery of 
the Sierra Nevada — Log-cabin erected by emigrants in distress — Mountain 
raspberry — Pass of the Sierra — Uher Valley — S}>ring in August — An attack 
by hornets — Beautiful eneampmeut — Human skidl. 

August 20. — The disqtiiet of our animals thirsting for water, 
and famishing for food, kept me awake nearly the whole night. 
As soon as the stars indicated the ap])roach of the morning, I 
woke my fellow-travellers, and a cuj) of coffee having been made 
from the hot water of the springs, a little after daylight we were 
ready to take leave of our dismal encampment. 

Much to our astonishment and disayipointment, when we 
visited the dam and reservoir of water constnu'ted last niglit, it 
was entirely dry. Not a droyi of water was eontain(‘d in it. 
The stream from the basin had e(*ased to flow. When I first 
woke this morning, there was no sound of tin* agitation of water 
in any of the basins ; hut just as we were about to dejiart, the 
mmbling and rolling, and the loud puffs, accompanied by fog-like 
volumes of steam from the boiling licpiid beneath ns, were 
resumed with an energy greatly increased from what I observed 
on onr first arrival. One of our party noticing this display of 
infernal steam-power, exclaimed, “ Let us be off'; — h — // is firing 
up;'* and it did, indeed, seem as if the machinery of the vast 
workshops in the subterranean reces.ses of nature, had just been 
put in operation for the day, by the spirits and jiowers of the 
middle earth. 

About three miles from our encampment, I discovered in the 
bank of a ravine, crossed by the trail, a faint spring. The water 
barely oozing from the earth, although cool, was bitter, and the 
<[uantity was so small, that we could with difficulty olitain a cup- 
ful. A ride of several hours down the valley, brought us to a 
ridge of sandy hills nuining entirely across it. 
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In the course of the morning, I noticed the phenomenon of 
mirage in great perfection. A wide cascade or cataract of 
glittering, foaming, and tumbling waters was represented and 
perfectly well defined on the slope of the mountain to our left^ 
at an apparent distance of five or six miles. Below this, was a 
limpid lake, so cairn and mirror-like that it reflected with all 
the distinctness of reality, the tall, inverted shapes of the 
mountains and all the scenery beyond its tempting but illusory 
surface. Nature, in this desert region, if she does not furnish 
the reality, frequently presents the ghosts of beautiful objects and 
scenery. 

The distance across the ridge, or rather elevated plain of sandy 
undulations, is about ten miles. Over tliis plain the travelling 
is very laborious. We wcn-c compelled to dismount from our 
animals, weakened as they were by thirst and hunger, in order to 
get them along through the deep sand. Soon after rising upon ' 
this plain, I noticed first the footprints on the sand of hares, ( 
afterwards of wolves, and presently of a variety of animals, all of \ 
which seemed to have travelled in the same direction that we \ 
were purs\iing ; — a certain indication f hat wc were on the right j 
course for water, and no great distance from it. We crossed an^ 
Indian foot-trail very de(‘p,wide, aiul fresh, showing that Indians; 
to the number of several liuiulred must have passed aloi^ within 
a short time, 'riiis trail leads to the Pyramid lake into which the 
waters of Truckce river debouehe, and sink or evaporate. The 
Indians of this region take large quantities of salmon-trout from 
this lake. 

At half-past 12 o’clock, we saw at the distance of about two 
miles, the course of Truckce river, indicated by a line of willows, 
grass, and other green herbage, and a number of tail trees, — the 
last a sight that has not saluted us for five hundred miles. Our 
animals, as if reinvigorated by .the prospect of grass and the scent 
of water, rushed forward with great speed, and we were soon in 
the middle of the stream, from the clear current of which all drank 
copious draughts. We immediately crossed to the bottom on the 
opposite side and encamped, much fatigued, as the reader may 
imagine. 

Truckee river at this point is about fifty feet in breadth, with 
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a rapid current of clear water about two feet in depth and a 
gravelly bed. The bottom, or fertile land, is here about a mile 
in width, with a growth of small wullows, hawthorns, and a few" 
tall cotton-wood trees. In the openings, wild ]:>eas and a variety 
of grasses and other herbage, grow wdth luxuriance. The shade 
of the trees is most agreeable, and adds greatly to the pleasant- 
ness of our encampment, when contrasting our cool shelter from 
the sun, with its scorching fervor upon tlie surrounding desola- 
tion. We angled in the river, but contrary to our expectations, 
caught no fish. Some of our }>arty killed a duck or two. 
Game sign is abundant, hut the Indians, who liave recently bc‘en 
here in large numbers, have driven off tlie game. Distance 
20 miles. 

August 21. — I was wakened from a profound sluinher, this 
morning, by piercing shrieks and wailings. I was not (piite certain 
when 1 woke, wheth(T it was a dream or reality. Satisfying 
myself tliat I was not asleep, I listened attentively for a repetition 
of the strange and mournfid sounds which had disturbed my 
repose. They were soon renewed with grentcT distiiietness thriu 
before, and appeared to proceed from some animal, or [>erson in 
distress or danger, on the opposite side of the river. They soon, 
however, ceased altogether, and it being quite dark, exhausted as 
I was, I concluded that I would lie down again, and when day- 
light dawned, ascertain the cause of tliesc singular vocal perfor- 
mances in this desert region. I soon fell asleep again, however, 
and did not wake until after sunrise. 

When I rose, Messi s. ('raig and Stanley were riding towards 
our camp, and they informed us that their wagons liad reached 
the o])po8ite bank of the river just Ixffore dayliglit, having 
travelled all night, and that they were now crossing the stream 
for the purpose of encamping for the day. 1 was much gratified 
that these, our good friends, had crossed the desert in safety, 
and had reached a point where they could recruit their animals. 
I inquired of them, if they had heard the shrieks and wailings 
which had disturbed my slumbers early in the morriing? 

Mr. Craig informed me that one of tlieir ])arty, soon after 
leaving the boiling springs, from some cause had l)ecome quite 
frantic, with, as he hoped, temporary insanity, brought on by 
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the fatigues and hardships of the inarch, or from drinking the 
impure water of the desert. They had been compelled 
place him inside of one of the wagons and confine him to it, im 
order to get him along. When, early this morning, they com- 
menced the descent of the bluffs to the river, he leaped from 
the wagon, under the influence of a jmroxysm of insanity with 
loud cries and shrieks, and after describing several times by 
his movements, a circle, he declared that the destiny of Provi- 
dence, so far as regarded himself, was accomplished ; that 
nothing more was expected of him or could be demanded from 
him, and he was willing to submit to his fate and die on that 
spot, and be buried within that circle. It was some time, and 
the united strength of two or three men was required, before 
he could be got back again into the wagon. 

By the request of Mr. Craig, after his camp was made, I 
visited the man so strangely attacked. His paroxysms had con- 
siderably abated in their strength, and he seemed to be return- 
ing to a more rational state of mind. He was continually 
endeavoring to vomit. Being a stout, vigorous young man, 
with an abundance of hard muscular flesh upon him, and 
having an excited })nlse, hut not one indicating physical disease, 
I inquired of him why he so frequently endeavored to vomit ? 
He answered, that soon after he left the boiling springs, strange 
sensations of pain and a])prehension came over him, and he de- 
manded some remedy for them ; — that a large vial containing 
camphor partially dissolved in alcoliol wavS the only medicine 
they possessed, which was given to him ; — that he had first 
drank the liquid solution, and then, as he supposed, in an un- 
conscious state, had swallowed a quantity of the imdissolved 
gum, for he had already thrown up several pieces of the size of 
the end of his thumb, and still he believed there was a large 
quantity inside of him. 1 told him that I would prepare an 
emetic for him, by which he would be entirely relieved and 
restored to perfect health — that nothing wm the matter with 
him but over-excitement. He said that he was willing to take 
the emetic to please me and Mr. Craig, but did not conceive it 
to be of any utility. He was not superstitious or given to 
superstitious freaks and notions. On the contraiy, he was a 
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^oolt calm, calculating man, and he was fully satisfied that his 
appointed time under the dispensations of Providence had 
arrived, and he must die, and be buried near this place. It 
was in vain that I argued against this delusion, and told him 
that one so robust and healthy could not die even if he wished 
it, unless he took his own life. The response was the same, — 
Providence had ordered it — he had fulfilled his destiny, and 
here he must die and be buried. 

I returned to my own camp, and procuring a quantity of 
ipecacuanha, it was administered to him. Under the operation 
of the emetic, he threw up nearly an ounce of the concrete gum 
of camphor. I could not wonder after this exhibition, that he 
imagined that his destiny was fulfilled ! I visited him again in 
the afternoon, and although much more composed than in the 
morning, he was still laboring under bis original delusion, and 
in this state of mind I left him. 

The morning was clear, cool, and calm, but as usual, the 
sun’s rays in the middle of the day were intensely hot. We 
remained encamped, to recruit the strength of our animals, 
which have become much exhausted by the rapid drives down 
Mary’s river, and thence across the desert. 

August 22. — We resumed our journey at seven o’clock. Our 
mules are considerably recruited by the rest we have allowed 
them, and by the nutritious grass and refreshing water at our 
last encampment. 

The valley of the river for a few miles, as we travelled up it, 
is of nearly the same width as descrilK‘d at our encampment ; 
but it soon contracts, and the river and narrow bottom are walled 
in on both sides by high ranges of barren mountains. Some of 
these mountains are composed of a reddish or brown sandstone, 
others, higher up, of basalt. A few tall cotton-wood trees 
occasionally skirt the margin of the river. These, with small 
willows, and a variety of diminutive shrubs and rank weeds, 
with an occasional opening of grass, make up the vegetation of 
the valley. 

The river flows down, with a lively current of limpid water, 
over a rocky bed; and the green vegetation along its banks 
conixasts finely with the brown sterility of the adjacent monn* 
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tains. My sensations while travelling along its banks and in 
sight of its sparkling waters, are something like those expe* 
rienced in a stormy and wintry day, when cornfortaldy seated ill 
a wann library or parlor, with a view from the window of the 
violent strife and bitter frigidity of the elements without. The 
water and grass are our comfort, and our security for the realiza* 
tion of our hopes, in regard to our destinatioiu 

We travelled at a rapid gait, the trail being good and our 
spirits buoyant ; and at three o’clock, coming to an excellent 
camping-ground, with fine grass, water, and wood, we halted, and 
encamped for the day. During the day’s march we have forded 
the river about twenty times. This is necessary, in order to avoid 
the canones, on one side or the other of the narrow valley. Among 
numerous footprints of Indians, to-day, I saw a plain and fresh 
shoe-track, showing that some person who has walked here has 
had coininunicmtion with civilization. 

I experimented with the hook and line in the river again, but 
without success. Not even a nibble compensated my patient 
perseverance. Along the banks of the river there are myriads of 
diminutive toads, or frogs, about an inch in length, which, when 
disturbed, leap into the water, furnishing abundant food for all 
the lish in the stream. The bait on the hook, therefore, has no 
tem})tations for these well-fed gentry of the clear mountain torrent. 
Distance 25 miles. 

August 23. — When I rose this morning, just after the dawn of 
day, 1 discovered that the dew-drops condensed upon an India* 
rubber cloth lying by my side, were congealed, and that my 
buffalo-skins were hoary with frost. Ice as thick as window- 
glass, had also formed upon the water left in our buckets. 
The dawn was glorious, and the sun, when it rose alx)ve the 
mountain peaks, shone with unusual splendor through the clear 
atmosphere. 

We commenced our day’s march about eight o’clock, continue- 
ing up the river, the general course of which, as far as we have 
followed it, is nearly from the south-west to the north-east. Of 
course, there are many turns and windings which vary from 
usual direction of the current of the stream. About twelvt 
o’clock we emerged from the confined limits between the high 
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ranges of mountains, affording us, in many places, room barely 
sufficient to pass, without leaving the bottom of the river, into a 
spacious and highly fertile valley, eight or ten miles in diameter. 
The grasses in this valley are very luxuriant, and their varieties 
numerous. There is no timber, with tlie exception of the dumps 
of small willows belting the stream, and fringing the margin of a 
deep and miry sloughy which runs entirely across it. Pine timber, 
however, of stately dimensions, begins to exhibit itself on the sides 
and summits of the surrounding mountains. In crossing the 
valley on the southern side, we passed through several miles of 
a species of rush, or reed, w hich here grows to the height of 
eight feet, on the wet or swamj)y soil. Wc saw numbers of deer 
aud antelope in the valley, and 1 noticed in several places fresh 
footprints of a horse. 

After leaving the futile land of the valley, the trail runs over 
an elevated and undulating barren plain, with a grow;th of stunted 
sage, and a soil mixed witli sharp volcanic gravel, very injurious 
to the feet of our animals, some of which have become foot-sore 
and lame. We gradually approached the river, which again 
becomes walled in by high mountains, leaving the channel and n 
narrow bo Worn alternating from one side to the other, for a road 
or passage. During the afternoon we passed several yellow-j)ine 
trees in the bottom, of large dimensions, the trunk of one of 
them measuring eighteen feet in circumference. A number of 
Indians were seen on the opposite bank of the river, one of whom 
bad some fish. We beckoned to them to come over and trade 
with us, but they were either alarmed or would not heed our 
signs, and soon disappeared. 

We encamped at four o’clock, much fatigued with our day’s 
ride. The road has generally been rough and rocky, and very 
exhausting to our mules. In front of us, to the west, tlicre is 
an elevated range of densely timbered mountains. Distance 
20 miles. 

August 24. — Our mules were greatly alarmed several times 
during the night, breaking their picket-ropes, and running in all 
directions. Indians were doubtless prowling about for the pur* 
poses of theft, but we saw none. 

We resumed our march at the usual hour. Following the 
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river between two and three miles farther up, we turned abruptly 
to the right, crossing its channel about the thirtieth time, and, 
through a ravine or gorge, ascended the range of mountains on 
our right. We reached the summit of the range by a compara> 
tively easy and gradual ascent, passing over sonjie rocky, but not 
difficult places. 

The mountains are covered with a thick growth of tall and 
symmetrical timber. Among the varieties of trees I noticed the 
yellow and white-pine, the fir, the common red cedar, and the 
Chinese arbor vitec. Many of the firs and cedars are two hundred 
feet in height, with a diameter at the trunk of six or eight feet, 
beautifully tapering to a point. Nothing could be more agree- 
able to us than the sight and the shade of these stately giants of 
the forest, piercing the sky with their tall and arrow-straight 
forms. 

We reached the summit of a gap that afforded us a passage 
over the mountain,, about eleven o’clock, and descended a long 
and very steep declivity on the other side, bringing us into a 
small, oval-shaped and grassy valley, with a faint spring branch 
of pure cold water running through it. This hollow is entirely 
surrounded by high mountains. The soil is rich, and the grass 
and other vegetation luxuriant. The impersonations of romance 
and solitude could scarcely find a more congenial abode than this 
beautiful and sequestered spot. 

The trail here turns to the left again, taking a nearly south 
course, over a rolling country, heavily timbered with pines, firs, 
and cedars, with occasional grassy openings. At three o’clock, 
P.M., we struck a small stream, flowing in a south-east course, 
a tributary of Truckee river. We encamped in a small fertile 
bottom on this stream. 

Soon after we crossed Truckee river this morning, and just as 
we were commencing the ascent of the mountain, several Indiana 
made their appearance, about fifty yards from the trail. The 
leader and chief viras an old man, with a deeply-furrowed face. 
I rode towards him, holding out my hand in token of friendship. 
He motioned me not to advance further, but to pass on and leave 
him, as he desired to have no communication with us. I insisted 
upon the reason of this unfriendly demonstration ; assuring him. 
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^eil as I could by signs, that we desired to be at peace, and to 

them no harm. His response was, if I understood it, that we, 
Me whites, had slaughtered his men, taken his women and 
^ildren into captivity, and driven him out of his country. 
j|[ endeavored to assure him that we were not of those who had 
done him and his tribe these wrongs, and held out my hand 
a second time, and moved to approach him. With great energy 
of gesticulation, and the strongest signs of excited aversion and 
dread, he again motioned us not to come nearer to him, but to 
pass on and leave him. The other Indians, some six or eight in 
number, took no part in the dialogue, but were standing in 
a line, several yards from their chief, with their bows and 
arrows in their hands. Finding that it would be useless, per- 
haps dangerous, to press our friendship further, we continued 
our march. I have but little doubt, that these Indians are the 
remnant of some tribe that has been wantonly destroyed in some 
of the bloody Indian slaughters which have occurred in California. 
Distance 20 miles. 

August 25. — The morning was clear and cold. Ice of the 
thickness of window-glass was congealed on the surface of the 
water left in our bucket and tin cups. The grass was white, and 
stiffened with frost. The extremities of my long hair had the 
hoary hue of old age. Notwithstanding this severity of the tem- 
perature, and our exposure to it, we felt little or no suffering or 
inconvenience from it. 

Crossing the stream we travelled in a south course, over low 
hills and a rolling or undulating country, heavily timbered, 
principally with the yellow-pine, with some few firs and cedars. 
In the course of our day’s march, we crossed a number of small 
branches, with green, grassy bottoms. About one o’clock, p.m., 
we descended a steep declivity, and struck a stream, which I 
at first conjectured might be one of the tributaries of the Sacra- 
mento ; but after an examination of its current, I discovered 
that it ran the wrong way, and was compelled, reluctantly, to 
believe that we had not yet reached the summit of the Sierra 
Nevada ; and that the stream was a tributary of, or tlie main 
Truckee river. 

The trail runs along this stream a short distance, and then 
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leaving it on the right hand, winds under a range of high moun- 
tainous elevations, until it strikes again the same water-course, 
in a distance of a few miles. 

About two o’clock, p.m., we suddenly and unexpectedly came 
in sight of a small lake, some four or five miles in length, fund 
about two miles in breadth. We approached this lake by ascend- 
ing a small stream which runs through a flat bottom. On every 
side, exce])t this outlet from it, the lake is surrounded by moun- 
tains of great elevation, heavily and darkly timbered with pines, 
firs, and cedars. The sheet of water just noticed, is the head 
of Truckee river, and is called by the emigrants who first dis- 
covered and named it, Truckee Lake. 

[It may not be improper for me in this place to give the origin 
of this name. A small party of emigrants, with but little know- 
ledge of the country, and the difficulties obstructing their pro- 
gress, late in the autumn of 1844, were attempting to force their 
way through these mountains to California. They were lost, and 
nearly discouraged. The snows fell in the mountains before they 
had reached the Pass ; and death by starvation, frost, and fatigue, 
was staring them in the face. At the crisis of their distress, 
while forcing their way up the river, an Indian made his appear- 
ance, and in a most friendly manner volunteered his services to 
guide a portion of the party over the mountains. His appearance 
and eccentricities of rnamier resembled so much those of a man 
by the name of Truckee, who happened to have been an acquaint- 
ance of one of the party, that they gave the Indian the name of 
Truckee ; and called the river and lake, along which he con- 
ducted them, after this name. This same Indian (Truckee) was 
the principal of the two who encamped with us twenty-five miles 
above the Sink"" of Mary’s river. He and his brother after- 
wards came over into California with a company of emigrants ; 
and accompanied the California battalion on its march from Mon- 
terey to the Ciudad de los Angelos.] 

The Alps, so celebrated in history, and by all travellers and 
admirers of mountain landscape, cannot, I am satisfied, present 
scenery more wild, more rugged, more grand, more romantic, and 
more enchantingly picturesque and beautiful, than that which 
Burrounds this lake, of which the lake itself composes a part. 
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t before we struck the shore of the lake at its lower or 

ptern end, we came to a tolerably well-constructed log-house,* 
Ith one room, which evidently had been erected and occupied 
y civilized men. The floor inside this house was covered with 
lathers, and strewn around it on the outside, were pieces of 
igged cloth, torn newspapers, and maniiscri])t letters, the writing 
i most of which was nearly obliterated. Tlie title of one of the 
Bwspapers, was that of a religious ]mblication in Philadelphia, 
: had, from its date, been printed several years. One of the 
tiers which I picked up and examined, bore the frank of some 
member of congress, and was addressed to “ Dr. John Townsend, 
Bloomfield, Ind.” Another letter was dated at Morristown, 
N. J., but by whom it was written, or to whom addressed, I could 
not decipher. The emigrant party which erected tliis cabin is 
the same to which I have alluded above. They were belated in 
the mountains, and suflered almost incredible hardships, before 
they reached the settlements of ('aliforuia. 

We exj)erieuced considerable difliculty in making our way 
round the north-eastern side of the lake, the steep side of the 
mountain being in many places so boggy that our mules sunk to 
their bellies in the mire. We reached the u[)per end of the lake 
at four o’clock, and encamped on tlie left of the trail, in a small 
grassy opening surrounded by tall and dense timber. The forest 
in the narrow but fertile bottom of the lake, and on the sides of 
the mountains, where there is any soil for its sustenance, is dense, 
and the trees are of immense size. A brilliantly green and highly 
ornamental moss covers the limbs of many of tiie trees. The 
rock composing the mountains here, is chiefly granite. 

Just beyond us, and overlooking the gap where we expect 
to-morrow to pass the crest of the Sierra Nevada, is a high 
mountain with a natural fortification upon its extreme summit, 
which but for its cyclopean magnitude, the wild and desolate 
country in which it is situated, and its unapproachable height, 
the observ^er would at once say was the work of human hands, 
BO apparently regular and perfect is the construction of its walls, 
turrets, and bastions. 

♦ This is the place where the horrible disasters, to the emigrants of 1846 
took place. 
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While travelling along the side of the mountain near the 
shore of the lake, we found a most delicious variety of the 
raspberry, ripe and in full perfection. Its flavor is, I think, 
fully equal, if not superior to any raspberry I have before 
tasted. Were it cultivated in our gardens, I cannot doubt that 
it would supersede the varieties which they produce, and which 
we so much prize. 

After we encamped, Jacob and McClary ascended one of the 
rocky peaks of the mountain, the base of which rested near ns. 
When they returned, which they did not until it was nearly 
dark, they informed us that they saw on the mountain a female 
grisly bear with cubs. Brown killed a fat deer just before sun- 
set, on the densely-timbered bottom of the lake near our camp, 
the meat of which in our nearly destitute condition was highly 
acceptable. Nothing can exceed the almost awful profound- 
ness of the solitude by which we are surrounded. Distance 
24 miles. 

August 26. — We did not leave our encampment until the sun, 
rising above the lofty mountains to the east, dispensed its warm 
and cheerful rays through the openings of the magnificent forest, 
by which we had been sheltered for the night. It is quite im* 
possible to convey by language an adequate conception of the 
symmetrical beauty and stateliness of the forest-trees surrounding 
the lake, and covering the sides of the adjacent mountains. A 
skilful artist with his pencil and his brush, alone can do justice 
to this contrast of Alpine and Elysian scenery. The sublime 
altitude of the mountains, their granite and barren heads piercing 
the sky ; the umbrageous foliage of the tall pines and cedars, 
deepening in verdure and density as the forest approaches the 
more gentle and grassy slopes along the banks of the lake, the 
limpid and tranquil surface of which daguerreotypes distinctly 
every object, from the moss-covered rocks laved by its waves to 
the bald and inaccessible summits of the Sierra — these scenic 
objects, with the fresh incense of the forest, and the fragrant 
odor of the wild rose, constituted a landscape that, from associa- 
tions, melted the sensibilities, blunted as they were by long 
exposure and privation, and brought back to our memories the 
endearments of home and the pleasures of civilization. 


PASS OP THE SIEBRA NEVADA. 




Qie trail leaves the shore of the lake on the right hand, 
ascending over some rocky hills, and after crossing some difficult 
ravines and swampy ground densely timbered, we reached the 
base of the crest of the Sierra Nevada. To mount this was our 
next great difficulty. Standing at the boftom and looking up- 
wards at the perpendicular, and in some places, impending granite 
cliffs, the observer, without any further knowledge on the sub- 
ject, would doubt if man or beast liad ever made good a passage 
over them. But we knew that man and horse, oxen and wagon, 
women and cliildren, had crossed this formidable and apparently 
impassable barrier erected by Nature between the desert and the 
fertile districts on the coast of the Pacific. What their energy 
had accomplished, impelled though it had been by an invincible 
desperation, we knew could be achieved by us. 

In good heart, therefore, we commenced the steep ascent, 
leaping our animals from crag to crag, and climbing in places 
nearly per[)cndicular precipices of smooth granite rocks. One 
of our mules in this ascent, heavily f)acked, fell backwards twice, 
and rolled downwards, until her descent was interrupted by a 
projecting rock. We thought, each time, that her career of 
duty and usefulness had terminated, and that her bones would 
bleach among the barren rocks of the mountain. But she 
revived from the stunning and bruising effects of her backward 
somersets ; and with great exertions on our own part in assisting 
her, she reached with us the summit of the Pass. 

The view from the crest of the Sierra to the east, is inexpres- 
sibly comprehensive, grand, and picturesque. After congratulating 
ourselves uj)on the safe achievement of our morning feat, and 
breathing our mules a few minutes, we proceeded on our journey. 
A mile brouglit us to a small dimple on the top of the mountain, 
in the centre of which is a miniature lake, surrounded by green 
grass. 

It was some time before we could determine our course down 
the Sierra on the western side. The emigrant wagon-trail was 
here entirely effaced. Around the small lake we saw the traces of 
encampments ; but beyond it, in no direction, could we discover 
any signs that man had ever passed. Accompanied by Colonel 
Russell, I rode several miles down the left side of the ravine. 
We ex])erienccd great difficulty in making our way through the 
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rocks, and over fallen timber. After an hour or more spent in 
this exploration, we returned to the lake, and found that our 
party had all left it. We could hear faintly, however, at a long 
distance, an occasional whoop, which was echoed by the caverns 
and the rocks of tlie mountain. Searcliing about, we ascertained, 
by the fresh trail of our party, that they had left the lake on the 
right hand, over a small rocky elevation ; on the other side of 
which, we could discov(‘r the indentations of wagon-wheels made 
last year. Following the fresh trail, which it was difficult to do, 
over the rocky surface of the ground, and the sound of the 
whoops of our party, we came up to them after an hour’s hard 
and difficidt riding. 

Descending the rocky ravine a few' miles, we emerged from 
it and entered a beautiful level valley, some four or five miles in 
length from (‘ast to west, and about two miles in breadth. A 
narrow, sluggish stream runs through this valley, the waters of 
which are of* considerable depth, and the banks steep and miry. 
A luxuriant growth of grasses, of an excellent (juality, covered the 
entire valley with the riclu'st verdure. Flowers were in bloom ; 
and although late in August, the vegetation presented all the 
tenderness and freshness of ]\Iay. This valley has been named 
by the emigrants “ liber Valley and the stream which runs 
through it, and is a tributary of the Rio de los Plumas, or Feather 
river, has the same name. It is sometimes pronounced ; 
but I think liber is the correct etymology. How' the name was 
derived, I never could learn. 

We found, after some search, a place where we could ford the 
stream without stalling our animals in its soft and spongy banks 
and bed. But it was some time before wc could discover at what 
point the wagon-trail left the valley. 

Leaving the valley we crossed a high undulating country, 
timbered with pines, firs, and cedars, whose symmetrical propor- 
tions and rich foliage, with the bright green moss clothing their 
branches, would baffle the skill and coloring of the most artistical 
painter, to represent them faithfully on canvass. This country is 
watered by a connected chain of seven small lakes, between which, 
and surrounded by the beautiful and fairy-like groves I have men- 
tioned, there are several green grassy lawns and openings, which 
lend to the scenery a charm and a fascination more like that which 
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Pe imagination ascribes to tbe effect of enchantment, or the 
creations of a beautiful dream, than the presentations of reality. 
The soil of this rolling country is rich and highly fertile, where . 
there is any moisture to sustain vegetation. 

Our course continued nearly south, until wo reached and entered 
another deep ravine or gorge, down which runs a small stream of 
water, in a direction nearly west. After proceeding down this 
ravine a few miles, the elevated mountain walls on both sides of 
the stream, at the foot of which immense granite rocks raise their 
impassable forms, approach each other so nearly as to form a 
canoHf to avoid which tlic trail winds up and down the side of the 
mountain, over and under steep precipices and inij)ending cliffs. 

Our progress during the entire day, owing to the obstructions 
in our route, has been slow. A little before five o’clock, p.m., 
after having labored up to the summit of the mountain, we 
commenced its descent again. I left our party here, riding on 
as rapidly as I could, or rather jdungtng down the steep side of 
the mountain, in older to find and select an encamjmient for the 
night. Ai)out a niil(‘, after 1 liud n'ached the foot of the moun- 
tain, I found a small opening in tlie timber, with an easy access 
to the stream, but deficient in grass, and here, tViere being no 
better spot in view, I concluded to encani}) for the night. 

I had not remained long in this [dace before two or three of 
the pack-mules came rushing towards me, with their [laeks much 
disarranged, snorting with excitement, and smoking with perspi- 
ration. Others soon came following after them, in the same 
condition. Not being able to account for this singular excite- 
ment of the mules, after waiting a few rnomeuts, I started back to 
meet the party, and ascertain wliat liad occurred since I left 
them to [iroduce so much irregularity in our usual order of 
march. I met one of them near the foot of the mountain. In 
response to my irupiiries, he said that in descending the mountain 
they had been attacked by a numerous swarm of yellow hornets, 
which, stinging the mules, they became frantic with jiain and un- 
controllable ; and rushing down the mountain and through timber 
and brush, in order to force their venomous assailants to leave 
them, some of their riders had been thrown ; and the baggage had 
been so much scattered tliat considerable time had been required 
to recover it. The party, with most of the baggage, soon came 
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up, and we moved on to our camp. Some of tliem bad thdr 
clothes much tom, by the mules, on which they were mounted, 
rushing into the thick brush. 

After we had encamped, I crossed the stream, which has a 
very rocky bed, to ascertain if there was any convenient spot 
where the grazing would be better for our mules. I found, 
about a mile distant, two openings in the timber of the bottom, 
in which the grass was green and rank. Returning to camp, 
and assisted by McClary, (no other member of the party volun- 
teering,) we drove the mules across the stream, and after picket- 
ing them in the tall grass, and kindling a good fire from some 
dead logs of fallen timber, for their protection, we bivouacked 
among them in the opening for the night. The timber surround- 
ing the circular space wliich we occupied is very tall. The 
bright blaze of our fire defined indistinctly the columnar shapes 
of the pines, and their overarching branches Fancy soon pic- 
tured our residence for the night a spacious gothic temple, whose 
walls had mouldered aw^ay, leaving ths pillars and the skeleton 
roof, through which the bright stars were twinkling, standing, in 
defiance of the assaults of time and the fury of the elements. 
The tem})erature of the evening is delightful, and the sky serene 
and cloudless. 

One of our party this morning picked up a human skull near 
the trail. Some unfortunate emigrant, probably, had been interred 
near the spot, and, being exhumed by the Indians or wolves, this 
was a portion of his skeleton. I saw large numbers of pheasants 
during our march to-day, and shot one with niy pistol while 
riding along. Raspberries, and a small, hitter cherry, have been 
quite abundant in places. Distance 25 miles. 
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ClIAPTEll XVIII. 

Boar valley— Provisions oxliaiisted — California quail— Manzanifca—Tlio 
pine-nut— Deep hollow — Evergreen oak — First view of the Sacra- 
nH'iito valley — A hotly of California Indians — Livo-ouk acorns — 
Arrive at Johnsons — Indian dandy— Cheering and astonishing news 
from Mexico— Obtain food— A Californian newspaper. 

August 27* — A slight frost was perceptible on tlie grass ibis 
morning. AVe descended the stream, on which we wore en- 
camped, several miles, ke<^ping gradually in sight of it, and 
passing around several cawowc.? by climbing, with much difficulty, 
tiie steep sides of the mountains. AVc reached at last a canon 
of several miles in length, around which it was impossible to 
pass without ascending to the summit of the steej) and rocky 
ridge. Passing from this ridge, in a south-west course, we 
crossed a valley in which tliere is a small lake. From tliis 
lake vfc returned back to the ridge again, along whicli \ve 
travelled over a very rocky and difficult road, through tall and 
dense timber, until three o clock p.m,, when we reached a narrow 
place, so steep on both sides and so sharp on the top, that our 
mules could with difficulty stand upon it. 

The emigrant wagons of last year were let down this preci- 
pice, on the nortliern side, with ropes. AVith considerable 
difficulty we got our mules down it. A descent of two miles 
brought us into a handsome, fertile valley, five or six miles in 
length, and varying from one to two in breadth. Tliis is called 

p 
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Bear valley." Vegetation is very luxuriant and fresh. In 
addition to the usual variety of grasses and some flowers, I 
noticed large patches of wild peas. We found a small stream 
winding through it, bordered by clumps of willows. Near this 
rivulet of the lonely mountain -vale we encamped under some 
tall pines. 

Here was cooked the last of our flour. A pint of rice, a skin 
or scrap of rancid bacon, weighing a half pound, and some coffee 
(our sugar having been exhausted two wecdcs), compose our 
stock of provisions for the residue of our journey. The truly 
iinimvcrished condition of our larder })roduced a slight sensa- 
tion of uneasiness: but a hope that we were not far from the 
settlements; a huge, blazing fire, made of the dry pine logs, 
flashing its cheerful light over our camp; the peaceful and holy 
serenity of the scenery, illumiiuilcd by the rays of the waxing 
moon shining ^^ith brilliant sphmdour from the vapourless blue 
arch of the heavens, soon dispelled all unpleasaJit forebodings in 
regard to the future. 

We flushed, in the course of the day’s march, several flocks 
of the California quail or partridge. It is not so large as the 
quail of the Atlantic. Its plumage is dark and glossy, with a 
small tuft or crown of fcatliers on its head. It is a most grace- 
ful and heautii’nl bird. There has been but little variation in 
the growth of tim])er ; but we observed a few oaks among the 
pines, firs, and cedars. We have met occasionally with a red- 
dish berry called ,hy the Californians, manzamta (little apple). 
This berry is produced by small trees which stand in clumps, 
about ten or twelve feet in height, shedding their bark annually, 
leaving a smooth red surface. The flavour of the fruit is an 
agreeable acid, something like tliat of our apple. The burrs of 
the pine, which have fallen to the ground, are sometimes twelve 
inches in length, and contain a nut {pino?i\ which, although it 
Ib said to be nutritious, is not agreeable to the taste. I saw a 
shrub in several places to-day, which growing in our gardens is 
called the ivax -berry. The signs of the grisly hear and of the 
deer have been numerous since we crossed the pass of the 
Sierra Nevada, but not one of these animals has been seen on 
this side. Distance, twenty-four miles. 

August 28. — A cup of coffee without sugar constituted our 
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breakfast. Our march to-day has been one of great fatigue^ 
and almost wholly without incident or interest. During the 
forenoon we were constantly engaged in rising and descending 
the sides of the high mountain ranges, on either hand of tire 
stream, to avoid the cauones^ deep chasms and ravines, and im- 
mense ledges of granite rocks, with wdiich the narrow valley is 
choked. In the afternoon we travelled along a high ridge, 
sometimes over elevated peaks, with deep and frightful abysses 
yawning their darkened and hideous depths beneath us. About 
live o’clock p.m., by a descent so steep for a mile and a half, that 
ourselves and our animals slid rather than walked down it, we 
entered a small hollow or ravine, which we named “ Steep 
Hollow.*’ A gurgling brook of pure cold water runs through it 
over a rocky bed. In the hollow was about a quarter of an acre 
of pretty good grass, and our mules soon fed this do>vn to its 
roots, without leaving a blade standing. 

Having nothing else to do, avo made large hres of the dead 
oak timber which had been cut down by tlie emigrants of pre- 
vious years, for the j)iirpose of subsisting their animals upon its 
foliage. A cup of cotlee without sugar, Avas our supper. 

The oak timber has been more ])lentiful to-day than yester- 
day. The pines, lirs, and cedars maintain their majestic dimen- 
sions. Our animals are much exhausted. The road has been 
exceedingly difficult, and consequently our progress has been 
sloAV. Distance, twenty miles. 

August 29. — The morning was clear and severely cold. The 
keen atmosphere, as soon as I tlireAv off rny blankets, just be- 
fore daylight, produced an aguish sensation Avhich I liave not 
previously felt on the journey, Tiie depth and consequent 
dampness of our encampment, probably, Avas one cause of this 
affection ; our physical exhaustion from incessant labour, and 
tlie Avaiit of adequate iiourisbment, w as another. 

Nuttall, a young gentleman of our mess, of fine intelligence 
and many interesting and amiable qualities of mind and heart, 
feeling, as we all did, the faintness, if not the pangs of hunger, 
insisted that if we would delay the commencement of our day’s 
march a short time, he Avould prepare a soup from the rancid 
bacon-skins remaining in our provision-sack. In compliance 
W'ith bis request, the camp-kettle was placed on the fire, and 
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the scraps placed in it, and in about fifteen minutes the soup 
ivas declared to be made. We gathered around it, with high 
expectations of a repast, under the circumstances, of great rich- 
ness, and a high, if not a delicate flavour. But a single spoon- 
ful to each seemed to satisfy the desires of the whole party for 
this kind of food, if it did not their appetites. It produced a 
nausea which neither hunger nor philosophy could curb or resist. 

We rose from the deep liollow of our encampment by a very 
steep ascent, and mounting the high ridges once more, con- 
tinued along them nearly the whole day, in a general south- 
west course. The mountains have not been so rugged or so 
elevated to-daj^, hut have approximated nearer the dimensions 
and features of liills, and we have found less difficulty in our 
progress over them. This change in the physiciil formation of 
the surface of the country, cheered us with the hope that we 
should obtain a view of the valley of the Sacramento before 
night. But as we ascended elevation Jifter elevation, with anti- 
cipations of a prospect so gratifying, our hopes -svere as often 
disappointed by a succession of hills or mountains rising one 
after another beyond us. 

We crossed, iH'ur the close of our day’s march, one or two 
small valleys or bottoms timbered with evergreen oaks (Qwer- 
etis J/er), giving them the appearance of old apple-orchards, 
Tlie shape and folI;ige of this oak, previous to minute examina- 
tion, presents an exact resemblance of the apple-tree. Tlie 
channels of the water-courses running tl)rough these valleys 
were dry, and the grass parclied and dead. A plant having a 
yellow flower, dispensing a strong and agreeable aromatic odour, 
perfumed the atmospliere in many places. Some berries, hut 
not very abundant or pleasant to the taste, were observed. We 
saw in a number of places, ladders erected by the Indians, for 
climbing the pine-trees to gather the nuts, and the poles used 
for the same purpose. An Indian was seen, but he ran from us 
with great speed, disappearing behind the forest-trees. Some 
liar^s UPd ^ fox w ere started, and a hare was killed by one of 
tie party. 

One of our pack -mules became so exhausted this afternoon, 
that she refused to proceed. After stripping and vainly trying 
Tarious expedients to urge her along, I haltered her with a 
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tight noose around the nose, and fastening the end of tlie rop^ 
to the horn of my saddle, dragged her into camp. She had per- 
formed such faithful service, that I could not leave her to perish 
of hunger and thirst, or to he devoured by tlie wolves of the 
wilderness. The feet of all our mules arc very tender, aud 
they move with much apparent pain. We encamped at five 
o'clock in a ravine, half a mile to the left of the trail, where we 
found some pools of water and a little dead grass in their 
vicinity. A soup of the hare killed on our inarch to-day, con- 
stituted our supper and only meal for two days. Distance, 
twenty-five miles. 

August 30. — The temperature this morning was pleasant, 
and the atmosphere perfectly clear and calm. We commenced 
our march early, determined, if possible, to force our way out 
of the mountains and to roach Johnson's, the nearest settle- 
ment in the valley of Sacramento, about forty miles, above or 
north of Sutter’s fort, before we encamped. 

After travelling some three or four miles rising and descend- 
ing a number of hills, from the summit of one more elevated 
than the others surrounding it, the spacious valley of the Sacra- 
mento suddenly burst ujxm iny vit!w, at an apparent distance 
of fifteen miles. A broad lino of timlier running through the 
centre of the valley indicated tin? course of the main river, aud 
smaller and fainter lines on either side of this, winding tlirougli 
the brown and flat plain, marked the channels of its tributaries. 
I contemplated this most welcome scene witli such emotions of 
pleasure as may be imagined by those who have ever crossed 
the desert plains and mountains of Westia n America, until Jacob, 
who was in advance of the remainder of the ])ai ty, came within 
the reach of my voice. I shouted to him that we were “out 
of tlie woods” — to pull off liis hat and give three cheers, so 
loud tliat those in the rear could hear them. Very soon the 
huzzas of those behind were ringing and echoing through the 
hills, valleys, and forests, and the whole party came up with 
an exuberance of joy in their motions and depicted upon their 
countenances. It was a moment of cordial and heartfelt con- 
gratulations. 

Taking a direct course west, in order to reach the valley at 
the nearest point, we soon struck a small hoisc-trail, which we 
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followed over low gravelly hills with grassy hollows between, 
timbered with the evergreen oak, forming in many places a 
most inviting landscape. About one o’clock we discovered 
at the distance of half a mile, a number of men, apparently 
twenty or thirty. Some of them were dressed in white shirts 
and pantaloons, with the Mexican sombrero, or broad-brim hat, 
others were nearly naked, and resembled the Indians we had 
frequently seen on tlie eastern side of the Sierra. They had 
evidently discovered us before we saw tiiem, for they seemed 
to be in great commotion, shouting and running in various 
directions. Some of our party suggested that they might be a 
body of Mexican soldiers stationed here for the purpose of 
opposing the entrance of the emigrants into California, a conjec- 
ture which seemed reasonable, under the probable existing rcla^ 
tions between Mexico and the United States. Upon a careful 
examination, however, I could not discover that they had any 
arms, and felt pretty well assured from their movements, that 
they were not an organized body of soldiers. But lialting until 
the whole party came up, I requested them to see that all their 
pieces were charged and capped, which being done, we moved 
forward to the point (a small grove of oaks on a gentle eleva- 
tion) where the most numerous body of the strange men were 
concentrated. We rode up to tln m, at the same time holding 
cut our hands in token of friendship, a signal which they reci- 
procated inimediately. 

They were evidently very much rejoiced to find that we had 
no hostile designs upon them. With the exception of two half- 
breed Spaniards, they were Indians, and several of them con- 
versed in Spanish, and w(‘re or had been the servants of settlers 
in the valley. One of the half-breeds, of a pleasing and intelli- 
gent countenance and good address, introduced us to their 
chief (El Cajdtan), and wished to know if we had not some 
tobacco to give him. 1 had a small quantity of tobacco, about 
half of which I gave to the chief, and distributed the residue 
among the party as far as it would go. I suav, however, that 
the chief divided his portion among those who received none, 
El Capitan was a man of about forty-five, of large ifame, and 
great apparent muscular power, but his countenance w'as heavy, 
dull, and melancholy, manifesting neither good humour nor intel- 
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iigenoe. His lang, coarse, and matted hair tell down upon 
his shoulders in a most neglected condition. A faded cotton 
handkerchief was tied around his head. I could see none of the 
ornaments of royalty upon him, but his clothing was much in- 
ferior to that of many of his party, who I presume had obtained 
theirs by labouring for the wliite settlers. Many of them were 
in a state of nudity. 

We soon learned from them tliat they were a party engaged 
in gathering acorns, which to these poor Indians are what 
wheat and maize are to us. They showed us large quantities in 
their baskets under the trees. When dried and pulverized, the 
flour of the acorn is made into bread or mush, and is their 
“staff of life.” It is their chief article of subsistence in this 
section of California. Their luxuries, such as luill-beef and 
horse-meat, they obtain by thefr, or pay for In labour at exor- 
bitant rates. The acorn of California, from the evergreen oak, 
is much larger, more oily, and less hitter than on the Atlantic 
side of (lie (■ontinent. In fruitful seasons the ground beneath 
the trees is covered with the nuts, and the Indians have the 
providence, when the jvroduce of the oak is thus plentiful, to 
provide against a short crop and the famine which must neces- 
sarily result to tlicrn from it, by laying up a supply greater than 
they will consume in one year. 

Upon inquiring the distance to tlie residence of Mr. Johnson, 
they made signs indicating that it was hut a sliort distance. 
After some litile delay we prevailed upon one of them who was 
naked, by promising Inm a reward, to accompany us as our 
guide, lie conducted us safely in about an hour and a half, to 
the house of Mr. Johnson, situated on Bear cr(‘ek, a tributary 
of the Rio de los Plumas, lU'ar the edge of the valley of the 
Sacramento. The house of !Mr. Johnson is a small building of 
two rooms, one-lialf eonstructed of logs, the other of adobes or 
sun-dried I>rieks. Several pens made of poles and pickets sur- 
round the house. A building of any kind, inhabited by civilized 
beings, W’jis almost a curiosity to us. Some of our party, when 
about a mile distant, fancied from sonu'tliing white which they 
saw in the door, resembling at a distance the shape of a woman 
clad in light g.arments, that it was Mrs. Johnson, who would he 
there to welcome them with all the hospitality of an Ainencan 
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lady. Great was their disappointment, howeyer, when they 
came in front of the door, to find it closed. A light frame with 
a ra^v-hide nailed upon it, was the construction of the door. 
The central portion of the raw-hide was white, the natural colour 
of the animal from which it had been taken, and into this melted 
the graceful figure and the welcome countenance of the white 
woman in white. Mr. Johnson was not at home, and the house 
was shut up. This we learned from a little Indian, the only 
human object we could find about the premises ; he intimated 
by signs, however, that Mr. Johnson would return when the 
sun set. 

Wc encamped under some trees in front of the house, re- 
solved to do as well as we could, in our half-famished condition, 
until Mr. Johnson returned. On looking around the place, we 
saw where a quantity of wheat had been threshed, consequently 
there should be flour in the house. In one of the pens were 
several young calves, showing conclusively that there must bo 
milk. There was a small attempt at gardening, but no vege- 
tables visible. We tried to prevail upon the Indian to bring us 
some flour, but the little bcatlieii shook bis head, either not 
understanding us or signifying that be could not get at it. We 
then made him comprehend that we wanted milk, and after 
showing him a bright- coloured cotton handkerchief, he demanded 
our bucket, and started with it after the cows. They were 
brought to the pen where the calves'were confined, and one of 
them being fastened by the horns with a raw-hide rope, tlie calf 
was admitted to her to keep her gentle during the process of 
milking. Our bucket was nearly filled with rich milk, and this, 
with a cup of coflee, took off the edge of our hunger. 

In the meantime we performed our ablutions in the creek, 
and having shed our nmcli-woru clothing, we presented most of 
it to the naked Indian who acted as our guide. lie was soon 
clad in a complete suit from head to feet, and strutted about 
with a most dandified and self-satisfied air. A small pocket 
looking-glass completed his hajipiness. He left us with a buildle 
of rags under his arms, nearly overjoyed at his good luck. 

At sunset the dogs about the house began to bark most voci- 
ferously, and ran off over a gentle rise of ground to the north. 
1 wo men on horseback soon made their appearance on the rising 
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"I'ound, and, seeing us, rode to our camp. They were two 
BVanco- Americans, originally from Canada or St. Louis, who luul 
wandered to California in some trapping expedition, and had 
remained in the country. TJiey were arranging to build houses 
and settle permanently in this neighbourhood. From them we 
learned the gratifying intelligence, that the wliole of Upper 
California w'as in possession of the United States. Intelligence, 
they further stated, had heeii received, that General Taylor, 
sifter having met and defeated the Mexiesm forces in four pitched 
battles, killing an incredible nuinher, some forty or fifty thou- 
ssind, had triumphantly marched into the city of Mexico. The 
last part of this news, of course, judging from the situation of 
General Tsiylor wlieii w'e left the United States (war not having 
then been declared), was iinpossihle ; hut sifting the news, and 
comparing one statement with another, the result to our minds 
W'as, tliat General d'aylor had been eminently successful, defesiting 
the Mexicans, whenevir lie had met them, with considerable 
slaughter. This, of course, produced much (‘xultatioii and 
enthusiasm among us. 

We informed the two gentlemen, that we 'svere and had been 
for some time entirely destitute of provisions, and were in a state 
liordcring upon starvation. One of them immediately started 
off at a gallop to his cabin not far distant, and soon returned 
with a pan of unbolted flour and some tallow to cook it with. 
This, he said, was all he had, or lie would have brought us some- 
thing more. AV^e could Jiot comprehend the use of tallow in 
cooking; but afterwards learned that beef tallow in California is 
used for culinarv purposes in the same manner that hog's-lard is 
with us. On the whole, (he prejudice against it being done 
away Avith by liabit, J do not know' tluit the former is not jire- 
ferable to the latter; so much does habit and prejudice enter 
into the account and make up the sum of our likes and dislikes. 
AVc felt very grateful to this gentleman for his opportune pre- 
sent, for he Avould receive no er>mpensation for it; and the fires 
ivere immediately blazing to render his generous donation of 
juactical benefit. 

Air. Johnson returned borne about nine oVloc-k. lie w'as 
originally a New England sailor, and cast upon this remote 
coast by some of the vicissitudes common to those of his calling. 
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had finally turned farmer or ranchero. He is a bachelor, with 
Indian servants, and stated that he had no food prepared for 
us, but such as was in the house was at our service. A pile of 
small cheeses, and numerous pans of milk with thick cream 
upon them, were exhibited on the table, and they disappeared 
with a rapidity dangerous to the health of those who consumed 
them. 

Mr, Johnson gave us the first number of the first newspaper 
ever published in California, entitled The Californian,” and 
published and edited at Monterey by Dr. Robert Semple, a native 
Kentuckian. It was dated about two weeks back. From the 
columns of this small sheet we gleaned some farther items of 
general intelligence from the United States, all of great interest 
to us. The leading paragraph, under the editorial head, was, 
in substance, a call upon tlie people of California to set about 
the organization of a territorial government, with a view to im- 
mediate annexation to the United States. This seemed and 
sounded very odd. We had been travelling in as straight a 
line as we could, crossing rivers, mountains, and deserts, nearly 
four months beyond the l)ouTids of civilization, and for the 
greater distance beyond the boundaries of territory claimed by 
our government; hut here, on the remotest confines of the 
world as it were, were we expected to visit and explore a 
foreign country, we found ourselves under American authority, 
and about to be “annexed” to the American Union. Events 
such as this are very remarkable, and are w^ell calculated to 
excite the pride and vanity, if they do not always tally with 
the reason and judgment of American citizens and republicans. 
Distance, seventeen miles. 


CHAPTER XTX. 

Soil of Johnsoii's j-ancho — Tils crops — Price of flour — Soil of the 
Sacrainonto valley — Sinclair’s raiiclio — A white woman — Sutter’s 
fort — No\v Helvetia — Intervic'w witli Captain Sutter -Reflections 
upon our journey — Table of distances from Independence to San 
Francisco. 

August 31. — The soil of the bottom-land of Mr. Johnson^s 
rancho appears to be fertile and productive of good crops. He 
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settled here last October* A small wheat-field, although the 
season was not regarded as a good one, produced him three 
hundred bushels, an average of twenty-five or thirty bushels to 
the acre. In addition to this he raised a crop of barley, the 
kernel of which is the largest I have ever previously seen. I 
saw corn standing in the field, but it did not look promising,-— 
the ground was evidently too dry for it. 

We procured of Mr. Johnson a quantity of unbolted flour at 
the rate of 1/. 12r. per 100 lbs.; also some fresh beef, cheese, 
and butter, the last three luxuries, which wc luid not tasted for 
a long time. At one o’clock we marciied south seven miles, and 
encamped on the hank of a chain of small ponds of >vater. The 
grass around the ponds was rank and green, and we w'erc pro- 
tected from the hot rays of the athn’iioon sun by the shade of 
evergreen oaks. Tliis oak, which is the prevailing timber in 
the valleys of Upper California, although it much resembles the 
live-oak of Florida, is not precis<*ly the same sp(>cies. It is much 
more porous and brittle. We saw^ on the plain several flocks of 
antelope, one of ’^\ilich numbend at least two hundred. A 
species of the jackal, called here the coijole, frequently approached 
witlnii a few rods of us. Large* numbers of wild ducks were 
flying about and swimming in the ponds. AVe shot several of 
these. Distance, seven miles. 

September 1. — A clear, pleasant morning. We took a south 
course dowai the valley, and at four o’clock p.m., reached the resi- 
dence of John Sinclair, Esq., on the Rio de los Americanos, 
about two miles east of Sutt(‘Fs fort. The valley of thc'Sacra- 
mento, as far us we have travelled down it, is from thirty to 
forty miles in width, from <he foot of tluj low benches of the 
Siemi Nevada, to the elevated range of hills on the westi'rn side. 
The composition of the soil appears to be such as to render it 
highly productive, with proper eultivalion, of the small grains. 
The ground is trodden np ])y immense herds of cattle and horses 
which grazed here early in the spring, when it was wet and 
apparently Tiiiry. We passed through large evergreen oak 
groves, some of them miles in width. Game is very abundant, 
AVe frequently saw' deer feeding quietly one or two hundred 
yards from us, and large flocks of antelopes. 

Mr. Sinclair, with a number of horses and Indians, was en- 
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gaged in threshing wheat. His crop this year, he informed 
me, would he about three thousand bushels. The soil of hiaf^ 
rancho, situated in the bottom of the Rio de los Americanos, 
just above its junction with the Sacramento, is highly fertile. 
His wheat-fields are secured against the numerous herds of cattle 
and horses, which constitute the largest item in the husbandry 
of this country, by ditches about five feet in depth, and four 
or five feet over at the surface. Tlie dwelling-house and out- 
houses of Mr. Sinclair, are all constructed after American models, 
and present a most comfortable and neat appearance. It was 
a pleasant scene, after having travelled many months in the 
wilderness, to survey this abode of apparent thrift and enjoy- 
ment, resembling so nearly those we had left in the far-off 
country behind us. 

In searching for the ford over the Rio de los Americanos, in 
order to proceed on to Sutter s fort, I saw a lady of a graceful 
though fragile figure, dressed in the costume of our own coun- 
Irywoniou. She was giving some directions to her female ser- 
vants, and did not discover me until I spoke to her and inquired 
the position of the ford. Her pale and delicate, but handsome 
and expressive countenance, indicated much surprise, produced 
by my sudden and unexpected salutation. But collecting her- 
self, she replied to my inquiry in vernacular Englisli, and the 
sounds of her voice, sj)eakiiig our own language, and her civil- 
ized appearance, were highly pleasing. This lady, I presume, 
was Mrs Sinclair, but I never saw her afterwards. 

Crossing the Rio de los Americanos, tlie waters of which, at 
this season, are quite sh.aliow at this ford, we proceeded over a 
well-beaten road to Suiters fort, arriving there when the sun 
was about an hour and a half high. Riding up to the front 
gate, I saw two Indian sentinels pacing two and fro before it, and 
several Americans, ov ford ^uers (as all wlio are not Califor- 
nians by birth are here called), sitting in the gateway, dressed 
in buckskin pantaloons and blue sailor''s shirts with white shirs 
worked on the collars. I inquired if Captain Sutter was in the 
fort? A very small man, with a peculiarly sharp red face and 
most voluble tongue, gave the response. lie was probably a 
corporal. He said in substance, that perhaps 1 was not aware 
of the great changes which had recently taken place iii Califor- 
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liiaj — that the fort now belonged to the United States, and that 
CJaptaiii Sutter, although he was in the fort, had no control over 
it. He was going into a minute history of the complicated cir- 
cumstances and events which had produced this result, when I 
reminded him that we wore too much fatigued to listen to n 
long discourse, but if Captain Sutter was inside the walls, and 
could conveniently step to the gate a moment, I would be glad 
to see him. A lazy-Iooking Indian with a ruminating counte- 
nance, after some time spent in parleying, was dispatched with 
my message to Captain Sutter. 

Captain Sutter soon came to the gate, and saluted us with 
much gentlemanly courtesy and friendly cordiality. He said 
that events had transpired in the country, which, to his deep 
regret, had so far deprived Iiim of the control of liis own property, 
that he did not feel authorized to invite us inside of the walls to 
remain. The fort, lie said, was occupied by soldiers, under the 
pay of the United States, and commanded hy ]Mr. Kern. I re- 
plied to him, that althougli it would he something of a novelty 
to sleep under a roof, after our late nomadic life, it was a matter 
of small consideration. If lie would supply us with some meat^ 
a little salt, and sucli vegetaldes as he might have, we neither 
asked nor desired more from his hospitality, which we all knew 
was liberal, to the highest degree of generosity. 

A servant was immediately dispatched witli orders to furnish 
us with a supply of beef, salt, melons, onions, and tomatoes, for 
which no compensation would be received. AV^e proceeded im- 
mediately to a grove of live-oak timber, about two miles west of 
the fort, and encamped within half a mile of tlie Sacramento 
river. Our fires were soon blazing brightly, added to the light 
of which was the brilliant efIViIgeiice of the moon, now near its 
full, clothing the tree-tops, and the far-stretching landscape, 
with a silvery light; and rendering our encampment far more 
agreeable to me than the confined walls of any edifice erected 
by human hands. 

AVith sincere and devout tliankfulness I laid myself on my 
hard bed, to sleep once more within the boundaries of civiliza- 
tion. Since we left our homes none of our party have met with 
any serious accidents or disasters. AVith the small number of 
only nine men, we have travelled from Fort Laramie to Sutters 
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fort, a distance of nearly one thousand seven hundred miles, 
over trackless and barren deserts, and almost impassable moun- 
tains; through tribes of savage Indians, encountering necessarily 
many difficulties, and enduring great hardships and privations; 
and here we all are, in good health, with the loss of nothing 
materially valuable belonging to us, except a single animal, 
which gave out from fatigue, and was left on the road. We 
have had no quarrels with Indians, rendering it necessary in 
self-defence to take their lives; but on the contrary, whenever 
we have met them on our journey, by our deportment towards 
them, their friendship has been conciliated, or their hostility 
softened and disarmed, without striking a blow. We uniformly 
respected their feelings and their rights, and they respected us. 
Results so favourable as tliese, to expeditions constituted as ours 
was, and acting under such circumstances, are not often recorded. 
Distance, twenty-eight miles. 


Table of Dulanccft from Inde/pcndcncc^ Missouri^ to Suiter s 
fort^ on the Sacramento rivef\ Upper California* 

The following is a table of distances from Independence to Sutter’s 
fort, in California, by the route which 1 travelled, according to the daily 
estimate of our inarches. 

From Indepcndenci', Mo., to Fort Laramie . . 072 miles. 

From Fort Laramie to ‘‘ Pacific springs,” (South pass) 311 „ 

F'rom the “South pass,” (I’acific springs) to Fort Bridger 133 „ 

From Fort Bridger to Salt lake .... 106 „ 

From Salt lake to Mary's river . , , . 315 „ 

Down Mary’s river to the “ Sink” .... 274 „ 

From the “ Sink’’ to Tnickee lake . . . . 134 „ . 

From Truckee lake to Jolinson’s . . , . Ill „ 

From Johnson’s to Suiter's fort , , . . 35 „ 


Total distance from Independence, !Mo., to Sutter’s 

fort, in California ...... 2091 „ 

The distance from Sutter’s fort by land, to the town 
of San Francisco (via the Puebla of San Jose), 
near the mouth of the Bay of S. F., and five miles 
from the Pacific Ocean, is .... 200 „ 


n 


Total 


2291 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Account of the disasters to the emigratiny^ parties of 184G — The Oregon 
emigrants — Causes of delay Avliieh resulted in fatal consequenceii— 
Generosity of the people of San Francisco, and Captain Sutter — John 
Sinclair’s statement — Dreadful sufferings of the first imrty who crossed 
on the snows — George McKinstry’s statement — Journal of one of tho 
sufferers — Particulars of the dcatli of George Donner and wife — 
Keysburgh’s cannibalism — Int^u ineiit of the bones by General Kear- 
ney's party in June 1(147. 

Having accomplished the journey from the United States to 
the civilized districts of IJ]q>er Califoniia, it is proper that I 
should give some account of those -svith >vhom 1 stiurted and 
travelled a portion of the distance. 

The great bulk of the emigralion of JHJG both to California 
and Oregon took the old routes of former emigrating parties. 
The company of Capt. AVest on Mary’s river had a difficulty 
and a fight with a large party of Digger Indians. In this en- 
counter a Mr. Sallee lost his life from a wound by a poisoned 
arrow. Mr. Lippincott was wounded in the knee, hut lie re- 
covered. AVilh this exce])tion, all of these, I helleve, reached 
their destination in safety and in good sc.ason. 

A party consisting of some sixty or eighty wagons hound for 
Oregon, among whom were the Alessrs. I’utnani of Lexington, 
Ky., took the new route to tlie Wilhamettc valley, explored by 
Mr. Applegate and his party, whom wx* met on Mary’s river. 
This company became entangled in the Umpqua inountaius 
(not very distant from the settlements of On gon), and after 
suffering great liardships, were com])elled to abandon all their 
wagons and baggage. With the aid of parties sent for their 
relief from the Wilharaette valley, nearly all of them, however, 
reached their destination. Mr. Newton, wliom I have previously 
mentioned, was murdered by some Indians, J'bey professed 
to be friendly, and loitered about bis camp. As be suspected 
them of hostile intentions he ordered them aw'ay; but they 
managed to secure some powder and bulls, and availing them- 
selves of a moment when Mr. Newton, being worn out with 
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watching, had fallen asleep outside of his tent, shot three ba|,^ 
into him. He sprang into the tent to secure his rifle, but 
seized by one of his assailants, who, with an axe, nearly severed 
one of his legs. He died of his wounds the next day. Mrs* 
Newton escaped. The Indians robbed the teilt of all its portable 
contents. 

The number of wagons which took the new route from Fort 
Bridger via the south end of the Great Salt lake, intersecting 
with the old wagon-trail on Mary's river, 250 miles above the 
Sink, was about eighty. The advance company of these was 
Mr. Harlan's. The pioneers, and those following their trail, 
succeeded by energetic exertions in opening a road through the 
diflicult mountain passes near the Salt lake, and reached the : 
settlements of California in good season. The rear party, known 
as Messrs. Reed and Dormer's company, did not follow the trail 
of tliose who had preceded them, but explored for a portion of, 
the distance, another route, and ojreried a new road through 
the Desert basin. In making these explorations and from Other 
causes, they lost a moiith’’s time, the consequence of which was, ; 
that they did not reach the pass of the Sierra Nevada until the 
31st of October, when tliey should have been there by the 1st of j* 
October. \ 

The snow commenced falling on the Sierra, two or three 
wrecks earlier in 1846 than is usual, and when this party arrived 
at the foot of the pass they found it impossible to proceed 
its depth. The people of the town of San Francisco, as soon ; 
as they received intelligence of the dangerous situation of these : 
emigrants, lield a public meeting, and with a liberality wdiicli 
reflects the liighest credit upon them, subscribed fifteen hundred 
dollars for the organization of a party that would penetrate the 
mountains for their relief. This party started, and soon after- 
wards other parties umler the direction of the naval command- 
tint at the port of San Francisco, were organized ^for the same 
object. Capt. J. A. Sutter, a philanthropist in its most expres- 
sive and least ostentatious sense, displayed his characteristic 
generosity and benevolence on this occasion. At his own ex- 
pense and hazard, before other exertions were made, h i fur- i 
nished men and mules laden with provisions for the relief of the 
perishing sufferers. The result of these exertions in behalf of 
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Ite unfortunate emigrants, and the melancholy and in som# 
re»|)ects horrible details of their sufferings, will he best under- 
stood by a perusal of the following extracts from authentic 
papers in my possession. They compose a chapter of human 
misery, for which there are but few parallels in fact or fiction. 

Slalemenl of John Sinclair^ Alcalde. District of' 
Sacramento. 

Dear Sir, llanclio del Paso, February 1847. 

The following brief sketch of the sufferings of the emi- 
grants who endeavoured at different times to reach this valley^ 
from the mountains, wlicre they had been caught by the snow 
in October, is drawn up at the request of tlie survivors, with 
whom I held several conversations on the subject, and from a 
few short notes handed me by W. II, Eddy, one of the party. 
Such ns tliey are, and liastily tlirown together, I place them at 
your disposal. 

On the 1st of Novemhor, Patrick Brin, Patrick Dolan 
Keyshurg, and W. If. hkldy, left their cabins, and at- 
tempted to cross the dividing ridge of the mountains, but owing 
to the softness and depth of the snow, they were obliged to 
return. On the third day they tried it again, taking with them 
Mrs. Heed and family, Mr. Stanton, and two Indians, who were 
in the employ of J. A. Sutter; but after being out one day and 
iiiglit, they returned to their cabins. On tlje 12tli, Mr. 
Graves, and two daughters, Messrs. Fosdick, Foster, Etldr, 
Stanton, Sheumacher, with two New Mexicans, and the two 
Indians, started on another trial, ])ut met w ith no better success. 
Not discouraged, and impelled by tlie increasing scarcity of 
provisions at the cabins, on the 20th they tried it again, and 
succeeded in crossing the divide; hut found it was impossible 
for them to proceed I’or the w'ant of a pilot, Mr. Stanton having 
refused to allow tlie Indians to accompany them on account of 
not being able to bring the mules out with them, which Mr, Stan* 
imi had taken there with provisions from J. A. Sutter^s, previous 
to the falling of the snow. Here again were their warmest hopes 
blighted ; and they again turned with heavy hearts towards 
their miserable cabins. Mrs. Murphy, daughter, and two sons 
were of this party. During the interval between this last 

Q 
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attempt and the next, there came on a storm, and the snow fell 
to the depth jof eight feet. In the midst of the storm, two 
yonng men started to go to another party of emigrants (twenty- 
four in number), distant about eight miles, who it was known at 
the commencement of the storm had no cabins built, neither had 
they killed their cattle, as they still had hopes of being able to 
cross the mountains. As the two young men never returned, it 
is supposed they perished in the storm ; and it is the opinion of 
those who have arrived here, that the party to whom they were 
going must have all perished. On the 16th of December, 

^ expecting that they would be able to reach the settlements in 
ten diiys, Messrs. Graves, Fosdick, Dolan, Foster, Eddy, Stan- 
ton, L. Murphy (aged thirteen), Anfonio, a New Mexican ; 
with Mrs. Fosdick, Mrs. Foster, Mrs. Pike, Mrs. M‘Cutcheon, 
and Miss M. Graves, and the two Indians before mentioned, 
having prepared themselves with snow-shoes, again started 
on their perilous undertaking, determined to succeed or 
perish. 

Those who have ever made an attempt to w^alk with snow- 
shoes will be able to realize the difficulty they experienced. On « 
first starting, the snow being so light and loose, even with their 
snow-shoes, they sank twelve inches at every step ; however, 
they succeeded in travelling about four miles that day. On 
the 17 th they crossed the divide, with considerable difficulty 
and fatigue, making about five miles, the snow on the divide 
being twelve feet deep. The next day they made six miles, 
and, on the 19th five, it having snowed all day. On the 
20th the sun rose clear and beautiful, and cheered by its 
sparkling rays, they pursued their weary way. From the first 
day, Mr. Stanton, it appears, could not keep up with them, but 
had always reached their camp by the time they got their fire 
built, and preparations made for passing the night. This day 
they had travelled eight miles, and encamped early ; and as the 
(^ades of evening gathered round them, many an anxious glance 
was cast back through the deepening gloom for Stanton; but he 
came not. Before morning the weather became stormy, and at 
daylight they started, and went about four miles, when they 
encamped, and agreed to wait and see if Stanton -would come 
lip ; but that night his place was again vacant by their cheer- 
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kss fire, while he, I suppose, had escaped from all further suffer^ 
ing, and lay wrapped in his “ winding sheet of snow” — 

“ Ilis weary wand'rings and his travels o’er.” 

On tlie 22nd the storm still continued, and they re- 
mained in camp until the 23rd, when they again started, 
although the storm still continued, and travelled eight miles* 
They encamped in a deep valley. Here the appearance of the 
country was so different from what it had been represented to 
them (probably by Mr. Stanton), that they came to the con- 
clusion tliat they were lost ; and the two Indians on whom they 
had placed all their confidence, were bewildered. In this 
melancholy situation they consulted together, and concluded 
they would go on, trusting in Providence, rather than return to 
their miserable cabins. They were, also, at this time, out of 
provisions, and partly agreed, wiib tlie exeejition of JMr. Foster, 
that in case of necessity, they w'oiild cast lots who sliould die to 
preserve the icinaiiider. During the wdiolc of the night it 
rained and snowed very heavily, and by morning the snow had 
so increased that (hey could not travel ; wdiile, to add to their 
sufferings, their fire had been put out by the rain, and all their 
endeavours to light another proved abortive. 

Ilow heart* rending must have been tliMr situation at the 
time, as they gazed upon each other, shivering and shaking 
from the pitiless storm ! Oh ! how they must liave thought 
of those happy, hap]>y homes, wdiich but a few short months 
before they had left with buoyant hopes and fond anticipations! 
Where, oh where were the green and flowery plains which they 
had heard of, dreamt, and anticipated beholding in the inontil 
of January, in California ? Alas 1 many of tliat little party 
were destined never to behold them. Already was death in the 
midst of them. Antonio died about nine A, M.; and at eleven 
o’clock P.M., Mr. Graves. The feelings of the rest may he imagined, 
on seeing two of their small party removed by death in a few 
hours from among them, while the thought must have struck 
home to every bosom, that they too would shortly follow. 

In this critical situation the presence of mind of Mr. Eddy 
suggested a plan for keeping themselves warm, which is cotii]SiO]| 
amongst the trappers of the Rocky Mountains, when caught in 

q2 
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tlie snow without fire. It is simply to spread a blanket on the 
snow, when the party (if small), with the exception of one, sit 
down upon it in a circle, closely as possible, their feet piled 
over one another in the centre, room being left for the person 
who has to complete the arrangement As many blankets as 
necessary are then spread over the heads of the party, the ends 
being kept down by billets of Avood or snow. After CA^erything 
is completed, the person outside takes his place in the circle. 
As the snow falls it closes up the pores of the blankets, while the 
breath from tlic party underneath soon causes a comfortable 
Avarmth. It was Avith a great deal of difficulty that Mr. Eddy 
succeeded in getting tliein to adopt this simple plan, which 
undoubtedly was the means of saving their lives at this time. 
In this situation they remained thirty-six hours. 

On the 25th, about four o’clock p.m., Patrick Dolan died ; he 
had been for some hours delirious, and escaped from under their 
shelter, Avlieu he stripped off his coat, hat, and boots, and 
exposed himself to the storm. Mr. Eddy tried to force him 
back, but his strength Avas unequal to the task, lie, hoAA'ever, 
afterwards returned of his oavii accord, and laid doAvn outside 
of their shelter, Avhen they succeeded in dragging him inside. 
On the 26th L. Murphy died, he likcAvise being delirious; and 
Avas only kept und^r their shelter by the united strength of the 
party. 

In the afternoon of this day they succeeded in getting fire 
into a dry pine-tree. Having been four entire days Avithout 
food, and since the month of October on short alloAvance, there 
was noAV hut two alternatives left them — eitlicr to die, or preserve 
life by eating the bodies of the dead : sloAvly and reluctantly 
they adopted the latter alternative. On the 27th they took the 
flesh from the bodies of the dead ; and on tliat and the tAvo 
folloAving days they remained in camp drying tiie meat, and 
preparing to pursue their journey. On the 30th they left this 
melancholy spot, Avhere so many of their friends and relatives 
had perished ; and Avith heavy hearts and dark forebodings of 
the future, pursued their pathless course through the neAA'-fallen 
snow, and made about five miles: next day about six miles. 
January 1st was one of the most fatiguing day's journeys which 
they had. They were compelled climb a mountain, which they 
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represent as .^nearly perpendicular ; to acconiplish which they 
were obliged to take advantage of every cleft of rock, and pull 
themselves up by shrubs growing in the crevices. On th© 
2nd they found they could go without snow-shoes, which, how- 
ever, gave them but little relief ; their feet being so badly 
frozen by this time, that every step was marked with blood, and 
the toes of one of the^Indians had dropped off at the first joint. 
They were also again out of provisions. On the 3rd they 
tmvelled seven miles, and at night fared on the strings of their 
snow-shoes. 

Some time during the night of the 4th, the Indians left them; 
no doubt fearful to remain, lest they miglit be sacrificed for 
food. Poor fellows, they stood the pangs of hunger two days 
longer than their white fellow-travellers before they tasted of 
the human flesh. On tlio morning of tlic 5th, the party took 
the trail of the Indians, following it liy tlie blood wliich marked 
their steps. After having travi^lled about a mile, they disco- 
vered fresh footprints of de<‘r in tlic snow, when ^^Ir. Eddy, who 
had a rifle, started with IMiss O raves, in advance, hoping to fall 
in with them, wliich they fortunately did, and succeeded in 
killing one, after travelling about eight miles, at the foot of a 
mountain. Tliat night !Mr. Foster and wife, Mrs. Pike, and 
Mrs. McCutelieon, eiieamped on the top of the mountain, not 
being able to get to where Eddy was with the deer. Mr, Fos- 
diek having given out, rcniained with liis wife about a mile 
back from them. On the m xt day they got what remained of 
the deer to the top of the mountain, and two of them went back 
to look for Fosdick ; but he was at that time “ where the 
weary are at rest,*’ having died about eleyeii oVdoek r.M.; and 
his wife had lain by his side that lonesome night, and prayed 
that death might release her from sufleiing, hut in vain. 

The flesh was taken from the hones of poor Fosdick, and 
brought into camp ; but there was one tliere who tasted not of 
it. On the 7th and 8th tliey only made about two and a half 
miles, going down one mouiilaiu and over another. On the 
9th, after travelling four miles, they fell in with tlie two 
Indians, who had then got out of the snow. Salvador was dead, 
Lewis had crawled to a small stream of water, and Iain-down to 
drink. They raised him up, and offered him some food ; he 
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|^s;ried to eat, but could not ; and only lived about an hour. 
^Being nearly out of provisions, and knowing not bow far they 
^;night be from the settlements, they took their flesh likewise. 

On the 10th and 11th they made about seventeen miles, 
j^ghen falling in with an Indian trail, they concluded they would 
l^eijOW it, which they accordingly did ; and on the 12th, fell in 
is Indians, who treated tliem kindly, gave them 

acorns, and put them on to another trail the next day, 
j,,,iUch they took, and after travelling four miles in a heavy rain- 
storm, they came to more Indians, with whom they sto]>ped the 
remainder of that day and the next. The two next days they 
made about seventeen miles. Tbe 17th, after walking two or 
three miles, with an Indian for a pilot, Mr. Foster and the 
women gave out, their feet being swollen to such a degree that 
they could go no further. 

Mr. Eddy, who it appears stood the fatigues of the journey 
better than any of them, liere left them ; ai\d assisted by two 
Indians, that evening reached the settlement on Bear creek. 
The inhabitants, on being informed of the situation of the party 
behind, immediately started with provisions on foot, and reached 
them that night about twelve o’clock. On the morning of the 
18th, otliers started with horses, juid brouglit them to the settle- 
ment, where they were treated with every mark of kindness by 
the inhabitants. 

I remain, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

John Sinclair. 


Kxtracl of a Lei ler f rom Mr, Geo. Km.slry , 

Captain E. Kern informed you of the men sent up from this 
place to the assistance of the suflerers, when we Avere first in- 
formed of their situation. I Avill again give you a list of their 
names, as I think tliey ouglit to he recorded in letters of gold. 
Aquila Glover, 11. S. Montrey, Daniel Rhodes, John Rliodes, 
Daniel Tucker, Joseph Sel, and Edward Copymier. Mr. Glover, 
who was put in charge of this little brave band of men, returns 
to me his journal, from which I extract as follows : — On the 
13th of February, 1847? our party arrived at the Bear river 
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Talley. 14th, remained in camp, preparing packs and pro-' 
Tisions. 15th, left Bear river valley, and travelled fifteen^ 
miles, and encamped on Yuha river. 16th, travelled three 
miles, and stopped to make snow-shoes. 17 th, travelled five * 
miles, and camped on Yuba river — snow fifteen feet deep, drj 
and soft. 18th, travelled eight miles, and encamped on tl^ 
liead of Yuba river. 19th, travelled nine miles, crossed 
summit of the California mountains, and reached part of , 
sufi*ering company about sundown, in camp near Truckee lak 
Mr. Glover informs me that he found them in a most deplorahf^*^ 
condition, entirely beyond description. Ten of their number bad 
already died from starvation ; and he thinks several others will 
die in camp, as they arc too low to resuscitate. The whole 
party had l)eeii living on biilloek-liidcs four weeks. On the 
morning of the 20th, the party went down to the camp of Geo. 
Donner, eight miles below the first camp, and found them with 
]>ut one hide left. Tiiev had come to the conclusion, that when 
that was consumed, to <lig up tln^ bodies of those who hiul died 
from starvation, and use them as food. AVhen the ])arty arrived 
at the camp, they were ohlige<l to guard the little stock of pro- 
vision that th(‘y had carried ov(‘r the mountains on their backs 
on foot, for the relief of the poor beings, as they were in such a 
starving condition tlnat they would have immediately used up the 
small store. They even stole the buckskin strings from their 
snow-shoes, and ate tliem. This little brave hand of men imme- 
diately left witli twenty-one persons, principally women and 
children, for the settlements. They left all the food they could 
spare with those (twenty-nine in numher) that they were obliged 
to leave behind, and promised them that they would imme- 
diately return to their assistance. Th(‘y were successful ia 
bringing all safe over the mountains. . Four of the children they 
were obliged to carry on their hacks, the l)alanec walked. Oa 
their arrival at the Bear river valley they met a small party 
with provisions, that Captain Kern, of this fort, had sent for 
their relief. The same day they met Mr. Reed with fifteen men, 
on foot, packed with provisions, who ere this have reached the 
sufferers. IJeutenant Woodwortli was going ahead with a full 
force, and will himself visit them in their mountain camp, and 
see that every person is brought out. Mr. Greenwood was three 
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days behind Mr. Reed, with the horses. Captain Kern will 
remain in camp, with the Indian soldiers, to guard the provisions 
and horses, and will send the sufferers down totliis post as soon 
as possible, where they will be received by Captain J. A, Sutter 
with all the hospitality for which he is so celebrated. And in 
the meantime Captain Sutter will keep up a communication 
with Captain Kern’s camp, so as to be in readiness to assist liim 
on all occasions. Mr. Glover informed me that the wagons 
belonging to the emigrants Jire buried some fifteen feet under the 
snow. He thinks that it will be some tliree weeks from tliis date 
before Lieutenant Woodworth can arrive at tliis fort. Mr. Glover 
left the party at Bear river valley on express, as I liad written 
to him, by the second party, of tlio death of one member of bis 
family, and the severe illness of liis wife. TJie balance of the 
party will reach Iiere in sonn^ four or five da3^s. The weather is 
very fine, and we have no doubt but that Lieutenant Woodworth 
will be able to bring ah left on the mountains. 


Copy of a Jour uni kepi hy a sujj'ering Emigranl on ike California 
viountaina^ from Oct. 31, 1346, to March 1, 1847* 

Trucked Ijake, Nov. 20, 1846. — Came to this place on the 
31st of last month ; went into the pass, (he snow so deep we 
were unable to find the road, and Avlien ^vithin three miles from 
the summit, turned back to tliis shanty on Truckee lake. 
Stanton came up one day after we arriviHl here ; we again took 
our teams and wagons and made another unsuccessful (ittcmpt 
to cross in company with Stanton ; wc returned to the shanty, 
it continuing to snow all the time We now have killed most 
part of our cattle, having to remain here until next spring, and 
live on lean beef without liread or salt. It snowed during the 
space of eight days with little intermission, after our arrival 
here, though now clear and pleasant, freezing at night, the snoAV 
nearly gone from the valleys. — 21. Fine morning, wind n. w. ; 
twenty-two of our company about starting to cross the nioun^ 
tains this day, including Stontoii and his Indians. — 22. Froze 
hard last night ; fine and clear to-day ; no account from tliose 
on the mountains. — 23. Same weather, wind \v. ; tlie expedition 
across the raountaius returned after an unsuccessful attempt.— 
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25. Cloudy, looks like the eve of a snow-storm ; our mountniti- 
eers are to make another trial to-morrow, if fair froze hard 
last night. — 20. Began to snow last evening, now rains or Sleets; 
the party does not start to-day. — 29. Still snowing, now about 
thiree feet deep ; wind w. ; killed my last oxen to-day; gave 
another yoke to Foster ; wood hard to he got. — 30. Snowing 
fast, looks ns likely to continue as when it commenced ; no 
living thing without wings can got about. 

Dec. 1. — Still snowing, wind w. ; snow about six or six and 
a half feet deep ; very difficult to get wood, and we are com- 
pletely housed up ; our cattle all killed but two or three, a7id 
these, with the horses and Stanton’s mules, all supposed to be 
lost in the snow ; no hopes of finding them alive. — 3. Censed 
snowing; cloudy all diiy ; warm enough to thaw. — .5. Beautiful 
sunshine, thawing a little; looks delightful after the long storm ; 
snow seven or eight feet deep. — (>. The morning fine and clear ; 
Stanton and (haves manufiieturing snow-sluxs for another 
mountain scrabl)(e ; no account of mules. — 8. Fine weather, 
froze hard last night ; wind s. w. ; hard work to find wood suf- 
ficient to keep us warm or cook our be(d‘. — 9. Commenced 
snowing about eleven o’clock, wind n. w. ; took in Spitzer yes- 
terday so weak, tiuit he cannot rise without help, caused by 
starvation. 8oine have a scant supply of beef; Stanton try- 
ing to get some for himself and Indians ; not likely to g(‘t mueb. 
— 10. Snowed fast all night with heavy squalls of wind; con- 
tinues to snow, now about seven feet in depth. — 13. Snows 
faster than any previous rlay ; Stanton and (haves, witli several 
others, making preparations to cross the mountains on snow- 
shoes. Snow eight feet deep on a level. — 1(). Fair and plea- 
sant, froze hard last night ; the company started on snow-shoes 
to cross the mountains, wind s. e. — 17. Fleasant. AVhn. Mur- 
phy returned from the mountain party last evening; Balis 
Williams died night before last; Milton and Noah started for 
Donner's eight days ago ; not returned yet ; tliink they are lost 
in the snow. — 19. Snowed last night, tluiwing to-day, wind 
N. w. ; a little singular for a thaw. — 20. Ch ar and pleasant ; 
Mrs. Reed here ; no account from Milton yet ; Charles Berger 
set out for Donner s ; turned hack, unable to proceed; tough 
times, but not discouraged ; our hopes are in Cod, Amen.-— 
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21. Milton got back last night from Bonner’s camp ; sad news, 
Jacob Bonner, Sfimuel Shoemaker, Rliinebart, and Smith, are 
dead, the rest of them in a low situation ; snowed all night 
with a strong s. w. wind. — 23. Clear to-day ; Milton took some 
of his meat away ; all well at their camp. Began this day to 
read the Tliirty days’ prayers.” Almighty God grant the re- 
quests of unworthy sinners ! — 24. Rained all night and still 
continues ; poor prospect for any kind of comfort, spiritual or 
temporal. — 25. Began to snow yesterday, snowed all night, and 
snows yet rapidly ; extremely dilhcult to find wood ; offered our 
prayers to God this Christmas morning ; the prospect is appal- 
ling, hut we trust in Him. — 27- Cleared off yesterday, continues 
clear, snow nine feet deep ; wood growing scarce ; a tree, 
wdieii felled, sinks into the snow and liard to be got at. — 30. 
Fine clear morning, froze hard last night ; Charles Berger died 
last evening about JO o’clock. — 31. Last of the year ; may we, 
with the help of God, spend tlie coming year lietter than we have 
the past, which we propose to do if it is tlie will of the Almighty 
to deliver us from our present dreadful situation. Amen. Morn- 
ing fair but cloudy, wind e. by s. ; looks like another snow- 
storm — snow-storms are dreadful to us ; the snow at present 
very deep. 

January 1, 1847. — M^e pray the God of mercy to deliver us 
from our present calamity, if it he 11 is holy will. Commenced 
snowing last night and snows a little yet; provisions getting 
very scant; dug up a hide from under the snow yesterday ; have 
not commenced on it yet. — 3. Fair during the day, freezing at 
niglit ; Mrs. J\\*ed talks of crossing the mountains with her 
cJiildren. — 4. Fine morning, looks like spring; ]Mrs. Reed and 
Yirgiiiia, Milton Elliot, and Eliza Williams, started a short time 
ago with tlie hope of crossing the mountains; left tlie children 
here: it was difficult for Mrs. Reed to part with them. — 6. 
Eliza came hack from the mountains yesterday evening, not able 
to proceed, the others kept ahead. — 8. Yery cold this morning; 
Mrs. Reed and tlK others came back; could not find the way 
on the other s’ae of the mountains; they have nothing but 
hides to live on. — 10. Began to snow last night, still continues ; 
wind w.N.w. — 13. Snowing fast ; snov higher than the shanty; 
*■. must be thirteen feet deep ; cannot get wood this morning ; it 
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is a dreadful siglit for us to look upon. — 14. Cleared off jester^ 
day ; the sun shining brilliantly renovates our spirits, praises be 
to the God of heaven. — 15. Clear day again, wind N.w.; Mrs. 
Murphy blind ; I.antron not able to get wood, has but one ax© 
between him and Kt'vsburg ; it looks like another storm ; ex- 
pecting some account from Sutter's soon. — 17» Eliza Williams 
came here this morning ; Lantron crazy last night ; provisions 
scarce ; hides our main subsistence. May the Almighty send 
us help, — 21. Fine morning; John Battise and JVlr. Denton 
came this morning w'ith Eliza ; she will not eat hides. Mrs. 

— sent her back to live or die on them. — 22. Began to snow 

after sunrise ; likely to continue ; wind w. — 23. Blew hard and 
snowed all night, the most severe storm we liave experienced 
this winter; wind w. — 2(). Cleared up yesterday; to-day fine 
and pleasant, wind s. ; in hopes we are done with snow-storms j 
those Avlio went to Sutter’s not yet returned ; provisions getting 
scant ; people growing weak living on small allowance of hides. 
— 27 . (^ommeneed snowing yesterday; slill continues to-day; 
Lewis (Sutter’s Itidian) died tliree days ago ; wood getting 
scarce; don’t liave fire enough to cook our hides. — 30. Fair 
and pleasant, wind w., thawing in the sun ; Jolin and Edward 

Breen went to Graves’ this morning; the seized on 

Mrs. goods, until they should ])e paid ; they also took 

the hides which she and her family subsisted upon. She 
regained two pieces only, the balance they liave taken. You 
may judge from this what our fare is in camp; there is nothing 
to he liad by hunting, yet piuhaps there soon wall he. — 31. The 
sun does not shine out brilliant this morning; froze liard last 
night, wind iv.w. Lantron Murphy died last night about one 
o’clock. Mrs. Iteed wx*nt to Graves^ this morning to look after 
goods. 

February 5. Snowed hard until two o’clock last night; many 
uneasy for fear we shall all p(‘rish Avitii hunger; Ave iiuve hut a 
little meat left, and only tliree hides; Airs. Reed has nothing 
but one hide, and that is on Graves’ house; Milton lives there, 
and likely will keep that — Eddy’s child died last night. — 0. 
It snoAved faster last night and to-day than it has done this 
winter before, still continues without intermission, wind b.w. ; 
Murphy’s folks and Keysburg say they cannot eat bides; I wish 
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we had enough of them. Mrs. Eddj is very weak. — 7* Ceased 
to snow at last, to-day it is quite pleasant. McCutcheoii’s child 
died on the 2tid of this month. — 8. Fine clear morning, 
Spitzer died last night, we shall bury him in the snow. Mrs. 
Eddy died on the night of the 7th. — 9. Mr. Pike's child all 
hut dead. Milton is at Murphy's, not able to get out of bed ; 
Keysburg never gets up, says he is not able. Mrs. Eddy and 
child were buried to-day, wind s.e. — 10. Beautiful morning, 
thawing in the sun. Milton Elliot died last night at Murphy's 
shanty. Mrs. Reed went there this morning to see after his 
effects. fJ. Denton trying to borrow meat for Graves; bad none 
to give; tliey had nothing but liides. All are entirely out of 
meat ))iit a little we have. Our bides are nearly all eat np, but 
with God’s lielp spring will soon smile upon ns. — 12. Warm, 
thawing morning. — 14. Fine morning, but cold; buried Milton 
in the snow. Jolin Denton not well. — 15. Morning cloudy 

until nine o'clock, clien cleared off warm. Mrs. refused 

to give Mrs. any hides; put Sutter’s pack bides on her 

shanty and would not let her have them. — 10. Commenced 
to rain last evening, and turned to snow during the night, and 
continued utitil morning; weather changeable, sunsliine then 
light showers of hail and wind at times. We all feel very 
unwell; the snow is not getting much less at present. — 19. 
Froze hard last night; seven men arrived from California yes- 
terday evening with provisions, but left the greater part on the 
way; to-day it is clear and warm for this region. Some of the 
men liave gone to Donner's camp; tliey will start back on 
Monday. — 22. Tlic Californians started tliis morning, twenty- 
four in number, some in a very weak state. Mrs. Keysburg 
started with them and left Keyshurg here unable to. go; buried 
Pike's child this morning in tlie snow, it died two days ago.— *• 
23. Froze Inird last night, to-day pleasant and thawy; has the 
appearance of spring, all but the deep snow; wind s.s.E.; shot a 
dog to-day and dressed his flesh. — 25. To-day Mrs. Murphy 
says the wolves are about to dig up the dead bodies around her 
shanty, and tlie nights are too cold to watch them, but we hear 
them howl, — Hungry times in camp ; plenty of bides, but the 
folks will not eat them; we eat them with tolerable good appetite, 
thanks be to the Almighty God. Mrs. Murphy said here jester- 
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day that she thought she would commence on Milton and eat 
him; I do not think she has done so yet — it is distressing; the 
Donners told the California folks four days ago that they would 
commence on the dead people if they did not succeed that day 
or next in finding their cattle, then ten or twelve feet under the 
Snow, and did not know the spot or near it; they have done it 
ere this. — 28. One solitary Indian passed by yesterday, came 
from the Lake, had a heav}^ pack on his hack, gave me five or 
six roots reserahliiig onions in shape, tasted some like a sweet 
potato full of tough little fibres. 

March 1. Ten men arrived this morning from Bear valley 
with provisions; we are to start in two or three days and shall 
cache our goods here. They say the snow will remain until June. 

The ahove-meiitloned ten men started for tlie valley with 
seventeen of the sufferers; they travelled fifteen miles and a 
severe snow-storm came on; th(‘v left fourteen of tlie emigrants, 
the writer of the above journal .and his family, and succeeded iu 
getting in hut three children. Lieut. Woodwortli immediately 
went to their assistance, but before he reached them they had 
eaten three of their number, wbo bad died from hunger and 
fatigue; the remainder Lieut. AVoodwortlfs ]>arty brought in. 
On the 29th of April, 1847, the last member of that party was 
brought to Capt. Sutter’s fort: it is utterly impossible to give 
any descrijitlon of the sufferings of the compan^a Your readers 
can form some idea of them ]>y perusing the above diary. 

Yours, &c. 

( iiEOHGE Mc'KiNsxrtY, Jr. 

Fort Sacramento, April 29, 1847. 


At the time the occurrences above related took place, I was 
inarching witli the California battalion, under the coininand of 
Colonel Fremont, to Ciudad de los Angelos, to assist in suppress- 
ing a rebellion which had its origin in that quarter. After my 
return from that expedition, I saw and conversed with several of 
the survivors of the party above mentioned. Tlie oral statements 
made to me by them in regard to their sufferings, far exceed in 
horror the descriptions given in the extracts. Mr. Fallon, who 
conducted the last relief party over the mountains, made a state- 
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ment, in regard to wbat be saw upon his arrival at the cabins,*' 
so revolting that I hesitate before alluding to it. The parties 
which bad preceded him liad brought into the settlements all 
the living sufferers except three. These were Mr. and Mrs. 

George Donner, and Keysburg. At the time the others 

left, Mr. George Donner was unable to travel from debility, and 
Mrs. Donner refused to leave him. Why Keysburg remained, 
there is no satisfactory explanation. Mrs. Donner offered a 
reward of five hundred dollars to any party that would return 
and rescue them. I knew the Donners well. Their means in 
money and merchandise, which they had brought with them, 
were abundant. Mr. Donner was a man of about sixty, and 
was, at the time of his leaving the United States, a highly 
respectable citizen of Illinois — a farmer of independent circum- 
stances. Mrs. Donner was considerably younger than her hus- 
band, and an active, energetic woman of refined education. 

Mr. Fallon and his party reached the ‘‘cabins** some time in 
April. The snow in the valley, on the eastern side of the pass, 
had melted so as in spots to expose the ground. He found the 
main cabin empty, hut evidences that it had not been long 
deserted. He and his party commenced a search, and soon 
discovered fresh tracks in the snow^ leading from it. These 
they followed some miles, and by pursuing tliem they returned 
again to the cabin. Here they now found Keysburg. He was 
reclining upon the floor of the cabin, smoking his pipe. Near 
his head a fire was blazing, upon which was a camp kettle filled 
with human flesh. His feet w^as resting upon skulls and dis- 
located limbs denuded of their flesh. A bucket partly filled 
with blood was standing near, and pieces of human flesh, fresh 
and bloody, w’ere strewui around. The appearance of Keysburg 
was haggard and revolting. His beard was of great length ; 
his finger-nails had grown out until they resembled the claws of 
beasts. He was ragged and filtliy, and the expression of his 
countenance ferocious. He stated that the Donners were both 
dead. That Mrs. Donner was the last to die, and had expired 
some two days previously. That she had left her husband's 
camp, some eight miles distant, and came to this cabin. She 
attempted to return in the evening to the camp, but becoming 
bewildered she came back to the cabin, and died in the coufs# 
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tlie night He was accused of having murdered her, for her 
^sh and the money the Donners were known to possess, but 
denied it. When questioned in regard to the money of the 
Donners, he denied all knowledge respecting it. He was in- 
foiTned that if lie did not disclose where he had secreted the 
money, he would imniediately he hung to a tree. Still persist- 
ing in his denial, a rope, after much resistance from hiin, was 
placed around his neck, and Mr. Fallon commenced drawing 
him up to the limb of a tree, when he stated that if they would 
desist from this suinniary execution, he would disclose all he 
knew about tlie money. Being released, lie produced 517 
dollars in gold. lie was then notified that he must accom- 
pany the party to the settlements. To this he was disinclined, 
abd he did not consent until the order was so peremptory that 
he was compelled to obey it. The body of George Donner was 
found dead in his tent. He laid been carefully laid out by his 
wife, and a sheet was wrapped around the corpse. This sad 
office was probably the last act she performed before visiting 
the cabin of Keysburg. Tins is briefly a statement of parti- 
culars as detailed to me by Mr. Fallon, who accompanied Gen, 
Kearny on bis return to the United States in the capacity of 
guide. 

When tlie return party of Gen. Kearny (which I accompa- 
nied) reached the scene of these horrible and tragical occur- 
rences, on the 22nd of June, 1847, a halt Avas ordered, for the 
purpose of collecting and interring the remains. Near the 
principal cabins I saw two bodies, entire witli the exception 
that the abdomens liad been cut open and the entrails extracted. 
Their flesh had lieen either w^'lsted hy famine or eva|)orated by 
exposure to the dry atmosphere, and they presented the ap- 
pearance of mummies. Strewn around the cabins were dislo- 
cated and liroken bones — skulls (in some instances sawed 
asunder with care for the purpose of extracting the brains),— 
human skeletons, in short, in every variety of mutilation. A 
more revolting and appalling spectacle I never witnessed. The 
remains were, by an order of Gen. Kearny, collected and buried 
finder the superintendence of Major Swords. They were interred 
iti a pit which had been dug in the centre of one of the cabins 
for a cache. These melancholy duties to the dead being per- 
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forraed, the cabins, by order of Major Swords, were fired, 
with everything surrounding them connected with this ho 
and melancholy tragedy, were consumed. The body of Gee 
Doimer was found at his camp, about eight or ten miles dista 
wrapped in a sheet. He was buried by a party of men deta 
for that purpose. 

I subjoin the following description of the sufferings of tl 
unfortunate emigrants, and the horrid and revolting extremi 
to which some of tliem were reduced to sustain lifV, from 
‘‘California Star” of April 10, 1847 

“ A more shocking scene cannot he imagined, tlmn that i 
nessed by the party of men wdio went to the relief of the un' 
tunate emigrants in the California mountains. The bones 
those who liad died and been devoured by the miserable o 
that still survived, Avere lying around their tents and cabi 
jBodies of men, women, and children, with half the flesh t 
from them, lay on every side. A woman sat by the side of 
body of her husband, Avho bad just died, cutting out bis tong 
the heart she liad already taken out, broiled, and ate ! ^ 

daughter Avas seen eating the flesh of the father — the mot 
that of lier children — cliildren tiiat of father and mother. ^ 
emacijited, Avild, and ghastly appearance of the survivors ad< 
to the horror of the scene. Language cannot describe 
awful change that a few Aveeks of dire suffering had Avrought 
the minds of these Avretched and pitiable beings. Tiiose v 
but one month before AAOuld have shuddered and sickened 
the thought of eating human flesh, or of killing tlieir compani 
and relatives to preserve their own Ha^cs, noAV looked upon 
opportunity these acts afforded them of escaping the ir 
dreadful of deaths, as a providential interference in their beh 
Calculations Avere coldly made, as they sat around their gloo 
camp-fires, for the next and succeeding meals. Various ex 
dlents Avere devised to prevent tlie dreadful crime of mure 
but they finally resolved to kill those Avho had the least clai 
to longer existence. iTust at this moment, however, as if 
Divine interposition, some of them died, Avliich afforded 
rest temporary relief. Some sunk into the arms of death, cuKS 
Ood for their miserable fate, Avhile the last Avhisperings of 0tis 
Avere prayers and songs of praise to the Almighty. 
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‘‘After the first few deaths, hut the one all-absorbing thought 
€>f individual self-preservation prevailed. The fountains of natu- 
ral affection were dried up. The cords that once vibrated with 
connubial, parental, and filial affection, were rent asunder, and 
each one seemed resolved, without regard to the fate of others, 
to escape from the impending calamity. Even the wild, hostile 
mountain Indians, who once visited their camps, pitied them, 
and instead of pursuing the natural impulses of their hostile 
feelings to the whites, and destroying them, as they could 
easily have done, divided their own scanty supply of food with 
them. 

‘‘So changed had the emigrants become, that when the party 
sent out arrived with food, some of them cast it aside, and seemed 
to prefer the putrid human flesh that still remained. The day 
before the party arrived, one of the emigrants took a child of 
about four years of age in bed with him, and devoured the 
whole before morning; and the next clay ate another about the' 
same age before noon.*’ 


CHAPTER XXL 

California Indians — Captain Sutter — Difficulties in making his first 
eettlement in California — Labouring Indians — Propensity for gambling 
— Captain Sutter’s coin — Account of their games — Food of the Indians 
— Captain Sutter’s wlieat crops in 1840 — Scarcity of floiiring-mills— 
Water-power — Hemi) — Dine with Captain Sutter; description of the 
dinner — Oppressive impost-duties of the Mexican government — Indian 
rancherias — Indian orgies — Sacramento river — Salmon — New Hel- 
vetia — Indian sweat-house — Reported Indian invasion by the Walla- 
Wallas —Description of the Walla- Wallas. 

September 3. — We remained encamped near Sutters fort, or 
Fort Sacramento, as subsequently it has been named. This 
morning we were visited by numerous Indians from the neigh- 
bouring rancherias^ who brought with them water-melons, 
musk-melons, and strings of pan -fish, taken from a small pond 
about half a mile distant, with a sort of hand-trap. The Indians 
wade into the pond with their traps in hand, and take with them 
the fish, sometimes by dozens at a haul. These they wished to 
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trade for moh small articles as we possessed, and the 
clothing of the members of our party. Some of these ladiaas 
were partially clothed, others were entirely naked, and a portioa 
of them spoke the Spanish language. They exhibited consider- 
able sharpness in making a bargain, holding their wares at a 
high valuation, and although their desire to trade appeared to 
be strong, they would make no sacrifices to obtain the articles 
offered in exchange for them. But such was the desire of our 
men to obtain vegetables, of which they had been for so long a 
time deprived, that there was scarcely any article* which they 
possessed, which they would refuse to barter for them. 

The Indians generally are well made and of good stature, 
varying from five feet four inches to five feet ten and eleven 
inches in height, with strong muscular developments. Their 
^ hair is long, black, and coarse, and their skin is a shade lighter 
than that of a mulatto. They appear to be indolent and averse 
from labour of every kind, unless combined with their sports 
and amusements, when they are as reckless of fatigue and 
danger as any class of men I have seen. 

By invitation of Captain Sutter, addressed to myself and Mr. ^ 
Jacob, we visited and dined at the fort. The fort is situated 
near the confluence of the Bio de los Americanos and the Rio 
Sacramento. The valley of the Sacramento is here of great 
width, and consequently the fort is surrounded by an extensive 
plain, bounded by distant mountains on the east and on the 
west. This plain exhibits every evidence of a most fertile soil. 
The grasses, although they are now brown and crisp from the 
periodical drought, still stand with their ripened seeds upon 
them, showing their natural luxuriance. Groves or parks of the 
evergreen oak relieve the monotony of the landscape, and dot 
the level plain as far as the eye can reach. 

Captain Sutter received us with manifestations of cordial 
hospitality. He is a gentleman between forty-five and fifty 
years of age, and in manners, dress, and general deportment, 
he approaches so near what we call the ‘‘old school gentleman," 
as to present a gulfy contrast from the rude society by which be 
is surrounded. Captain Sutter is a native of Switzerland, and 
was at one time an officer in the French army. He emigrated 
to the United States, and was naturalized. From thence, after 
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a «eri©s of most extraordinary and romantic incidents^ to relate 
wiiich would furnish matter for a volume, he planted himself 
on the spot where his fort now stands, then a savage wilderness, 
and in the midst of numerous and hostile tribes of Indians. 
Witii the small party of men which he originally brought with 
him, he succeetled in defending himself against the Indians, 
until he constructed his first defensive building. He told me, that 
several times being hemmed in by his assailants, he had sub- 
sisted for many days upon grass alone. There is a grass in this 
valley which the Indians eat, that is pleasant to the taste and 
nutritious. He succeeded by degrees in reducing the Indians 
to obedience, and by means of their labour, erected the spacious 
fortiheation which now belongs to him. 

The fort is a parallelogram, about five hundred feet in length, 
and one hundred and fifty in breadth. The walls are con- 
structed of adobes, or sun-dried bricks. The main building, or 
residence, stands near the centre of the area or court, enclosed 
by the walls. A row of shops, store-rooms, and barracks, are 
enclosed within, and line the walls on every side. Bastions 
project from the angles, the ordnance mounted in which sweep 
the walls. The principal gates on the east and south are also 
defended by heavy artillery, through portholes pierced in the 
walls. At this time the fort is manned by about fifty well- 
disciplined Indians, and ten or twelve white men, all in the 
pay of the United States. These Indians are well clothed and 
fed* The garrison Is under the command of Mr. Kern, the 
artist of Captain Fremont’s exploring expedition. 

The number of labouring Indians employed by Captain Sutter 
during the seasons of sowing and harvest, is from two to three 
hundred. Some of these are clothed in shirts and blankets, but 
a large portion of them are entirely naked. They are paid so 
much per day for their labour, in such articles of merchandise 
as they may select from the store. Cotton cloth and handkex- 
ohiefis are what they most freely purchase. Common brown 
cotton cloth sells at one dollar per yard, A tin coin issued by 
Captain Sutter circulates among them, upon which is stamped 
the number of days that the holder has laboured. These stamps^ 
indicate the value in merchandise to which the labourer W. 
holder is entitled. 
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They are inveterate gamblers, and those who have been so 
fortunate as to obtain clothing, frequently stake and part vidllt 
every rag upon their backs. The game which they most 
rally play is carried on as follows: — Any number which may b^ 
concerned in it seat themselves cross-legged on the ground, in a 
circle. They are then divided into two parties, each of which 
has two champions or players. A ball, or some small article, is 
placed in the hands of the players on one side, which they 
transfer from hand to hand with such sleight and dexterity, 
that it is nearly impossible to detect the changeiL>. When the 
players holding the balls make a particular motion with their 
hands, the antagonist players guess in which hand the balls are 
at the time. If the guess is wrong, it counts one in favour of 
the playing party. If the guess is right, then it counts one in 
fiivour of the guessing party, and the balls are transferred to 
them. The count of the game is kept with sticks. During the 
progress of the game, all concerned keep up a continual mono- 
tonous grunting, with a movement of their bodies to keep time 
with their grunts. The articles which are staked on the game 
are placed in the centre of the ring. 

The labouring or field Indians about the fort are fed upon the * 
offal of slaughtered animals, and upon the bran sifted from the 
ground wheat. This is boiled in large iron kettles. It is then 
placed in wooden troughs standing in the court, around which 
the several messes seat themselves and scoop out with their 
hands this poor fodder. Bad as it is, they eat it with an apparent 
high relish; and no doubt it is more palatable and more liealthy 
than the acorn, mush, or aldle^ which constitutes the principal 
food of these Indians in their wild state. 

The wheat crop of Captain Sutter, the present year (1846), 
is about eight thousand bushels. The season has not been a 
favourable one. The average yield to the acre Captain Sutter 
estimates at twenty-five bushels. In favouralde seasons this 
yield is doubled; and if we can believe the statements often 
^ade upon respectable authority, it is sometimes quadrupled. 
"There is no doubt that in favourable seasons, that is when the 
rains fall abundantly during the winter, the yield of wheat, and 
Ml small grains in California, is much greater per acre of land 
than in any part of the United States. The wheat-fields of Cap- 
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Sutter are secured against the cattle and horses by ditches* 
Agriculture, among the native Californians, is in a very primi- 
tive state, and although Captain Sutter has introduced some 
American implements, still his ground is but imperfectly culti'r 
vated. With good cultivation the crops would be more certain 
and much more abundant. The crop from the same ground 
the second and third years, without sowing, is frequently very 
good. 

Wheat is selling at the fort at two dollars and fifty cents per 
fanega, rather more than two bushels English measure. It 
brings the same price when delivered at San Francisco, near 
the mouth of the Bay of San Francisco. It is transported from 
the Sacramento valley to a market in launches of about fifty 
tons burden. Unbolted flour sells at eight dollars per one 
hundred pounds. The reason of this high price is the scarcity 
of flouring-raills in the country. The mills which are now going 
up in various places will reduce the price of flour, and probably 
they will soon be able to grind all the wheat raised in the 
country. The streams of Ciilifornia afford excellent water- 
power, but the flour consumed by Captain Sutter is ground by a 
very ordinary liorse-mill. 

1 saw near the fort a small patch of hemp, which had been 
sown as an experiment, in the spring, and had not been irri- 
gated. I never saw a ranker growth of hemp in Kentucky. 
Vegetables of several kinds appeared to be abundant and in per- 
fection, hut I shall speak more particularly of the agricultural 
productions of California in another place, when iny knowledge 
of the country and its resources becomes, from observation, more 
general and perfect. 

Captain Sutter’s dining-room and his table furniture do not 
present a very luxurious appearance. The room is unfurnished, 
with the exception of a common deal table standing in the 
centre, and some benches, which are substitutes for chairs. The 
table, when spread, presented a correspondingly primitive sim- 
plicity of aspect and of viands. The first course consisted of 
g^od soup, served to each guest in a china bowl with silver 
spoons. The bowls, after they had been used for this purpose, 
were taken away and cleansed by the Indian servant, and were 
afterwards used as tumblers or goblets, from which we drank our 
water. The next course consisted of two dishes of meat, one’ 
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roasted and one fried, and both highly seasoned with onions. 
Bread, cheese, butter, and melons, constituted the dessert. I am 
thus particular because I wish to convey as accurately as I ean 
the style and mode of living in California of intelligent gentlemen 
of foreign birth, who have been accustomed to all the luxuries of 
the most refined civilization. 

It is not for the pui*pose of criticising, but to show how des- 
titute the people of this naturally favoured country have been 
of many of the most common comforts of doniestic life, owing 
to the wretched system of government which has heretofore 
existed. Such has been the extortion of the government in the 
way of impost-duties, that few supplies which are included 
among even the most ordinary elegancies of life, have ever 
reached the inhabitants, and for these they have been compelled 
to pay prices that would be astonishing to a citizen of the United 
States or of Europe, and such as have impoverished the popula- 
tion. As a general fact, they cannot he obtained at any price, 
and hence those who have the ability to purchase are compelled 
to forego their use irom necessity. 

With our appetites, however, we enjoyed the dinner as much# 
as if it had been served up in the most sumptuously-furnished 
dining-saloon, with all the table appurtenances of polished 
silver, sparkling crystal, and snow-like porcelain. By our long 
journey we had learned to estimate the value of a thing for its 
actual utility and the amount of enjoyment it confers. The day 
is not distant when American enterprise and American ingenuity 
will furnish those adjuncts of civilization of which California 
is now so destitute, and render a residence in this country one 
of the most luxurious upon the globe. The conversation at 
dinner turned upon the events which have recently occurred in 
the country, and which I shall narrate in another place. 

From the 3d to the 7th of September we remained encamped. 
Our camp is near an Indian rancheria. These rancherias consist 
©f a number of huts constructed of a rib-work or frame of small 
poles or saplings in a conical shape, covered with straw, grass, 
or a species of rush, which grows to the height of five <mc 
six feet. The huts are sometimes fifteen feet in diameter at their 
bases, and the number of them grouped together vary according 
to the number of the tribe which inhabits them. A difibrent 
laniyuaffe in manv respects is spoken at the different rancheriasi 
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In this remark I refer to the gentile Indians, as they are her^d 
called, and not to the christianized, the last of whom speak tke 
Spanish. There was a large gathering at the rancheria on the 
night of the 6th to celebrate some event. Dancing, singing, 
loud shouting, and howling, were continued without intermis- 
sion the whole night. One of their orgies consisted in fixing a 
scalp upon a pole and dancing around it, accompanying the 
dance with, at first, a low melancholy howl, then with loud 
shrieks and groans, until the performers appeared to become 
frantic with excitement of some kind, it would be difficult to tell 
wdiat. The noise made by them was such as to prevent sleep, 
although a quarter of a mile distant from our camp. 

The Sacramento river, at this point, is a stream nearly half a 
mile in width. The tide rises and falls some two or three feet. 
The water is perfectly limpid and fresh. The river is said to be 
navigable for craft of one hundred tons burden, at all seasons, 
a hundred miles above this place. In the season of high waters, 
from January to July, it is navigable a much greater distance. 
The Sacramento rises above latitude 42® north, and runs from 
north to south nearly parallel with the coast of the Pacific, until 
it empties into the Bay of San Francisco by several mouths in 
latitude north. It is fringed with timber, chiefly oak and 
sycamore. Grape-vines and a variety of shrubbery ornament 
its hanks, and give a most charming effect when sailing upon its 
placid and limpid current. I never saw a more beautiful stream. 
In the rainy season, and in the spring, when the snows on the 
mountains are melting, it overflow's its banks in many places. 
It abounds in fish, the most valuable of which is the salmon* 
These salmon are the largest and the fattest I have ever seen# 
I have seen salmon taken from the Sacramento five feet in 
length. All of its tributaries are equally rich in the finny 
tribe. American enterprise will soon develop the wealth con- 
tained in these streams, which hitherto have been entirely 
neglected. 

The site of the town of Nueva Helvetia, which has been laid 
dut by Captain Sutter, is about a mile and a half from the Sa- 
ctamento. It is on an elevation of the plain, and not subject 
to overflow when the ivaters of the river are at their highest 
known point. There are now but two or three small houses in 
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this town, but I have little doubt that it will soon become f| 
place of importance. 

Near the embareadero of New Helvetia is a large Indian 
“sweat-house,*’ or Temascdl^ an appendage of most of the 
rancherias. The “sweat-house** is the most important medical 
agent employed by these Indians. It has, I do not doubt, the 
effect of consigning many of them to their graves, long before 
their appointed time. A “sweat-house*’ is an excavation in the 
earth, to the depth of six or eight feet, archod over with slabs 
Split from logs. There is a single small aperture or skylight in 
the roof. These slabs are covered to the depth of several feet 
with earth. There is a narrow entrance, with steps leading 
down and into this subterraneous apartment. Rude shelves are 
erected round the walls, upon wliich the invalids repose their 
bodies. The door is closed and no air is admitted except from 
the small aperture in the roof, tli rough which escapes the smoke 
of a fire kindled in the centre of the dungeon. This fire heats 
the apartment until the perspiration rolls from the naked bodies 
of the invalids in streams. I incautiously entered one of these 
caverns during the operation above described, and was in a few 
moments so nearly sutlbcated with the heat, smoke, and impure 
air, that I found it difficult to make rny way out. 

In the afternoon of the 7th, we received a note from Captain 
Sutter, stating that he had succeeded in obtaining a room in the 
fort for our accommodation, and inviting us to accept of it. He 
sent two servants to assist in packing <>ur baggage; and accepting 
the invitation, we took up our lodgings in the fort. By this 
change we were relieved from the annoyance of musquitoes, which ■ 
have troubled us much during the night at our encampment. 
But with this exception, so long have we been accustomed to-'^ 
sleeping in the open air, with no shelter but our blankets and 
the canopy of the heavens, that our encampment was preferable 
to our quarters within the confined walls of the fort. 

It is scarcely possible to imagine a more delightful tempera- 
ture, or a el iniate which is more agreeable and uniform. The 
sky is cloudless, without the slightest film of vapour apparent ia 
all the vast azure vault. In the middle of the day the suit 
shines with great power, but in the shade it is nowhere uncom- 
fortable. At night, so pure is the atmosphere, that the mooa 
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gives a light sufficiently powerful for the purposes of the reader 
or student who has good eyesight. Tliere is no necessity of 
burning the “ midnight oil.” Nature here lights the caudle for 
the bookworm. 

On the 9th, we commenced preparations for leaving the fort 
lor San Francisco, a journey by land of about two hundred 
miles. Our intention was to leave early the next morning. 
While thus engaged, some couriers arrived from the settlements 
on the Sacramento, about one hundred miles north, with the 
startling information that one thousand Walla- Walla Indians, 
from Oregon, had made their appearance in the valley, for hos- 
tile purposes. The couriers, who were tliemselves settlers, 
appeared to be in great alarm, and stated that they had seen 
the advance party of the Walla- Wallas, and that their object 
was to assault tlie fort for a murder which they alleged had 
been committed one or two years since, by an American upon 
a chief of their tribe, and for some indebtedness of Captain 
Sutter to them, in cattle. See. In the <‘vent of a failure in their 
assault upon the fort, then they intended to drive off all the 
cattle belonging to the settlers in the valley. This w'as thh 
substance of their information. It was so alarming, that we 
postponed at once our departure for San Francisco, and volun- 
teered such asssistance as we could render in defending the 
fort against this formidalile invasion. 

The Walla- Wallas are a powerful and warlike tribe of Indi- 
ans, inhabiting a district of country on the Columbia river. 
They are reported to be good marksmen and f.ght with great 
bravery and desperation. Their warriors are aimed with good 
rifles and an abundance of ammunition, which they procure from 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. They are rapidly advancing in civil- 
izatioa, and many of them have good farms under cultivation, 
witb numerous herds of cattle and horses. 

(Jouriers were immediately dispatched in every direction to 
apprize the settlers in the valley of the invasion, and to the 
nearest military posts, for such assistance as they could render 
uadef the circumstances. The twelve pieces of artillery by 
which the fort is defended were put in order, and all inside were 
hutily employed in preparing for the expected combat. Indian 
spies were also dispatched to reconnoitre and discover the posi- 
tion and actual number of the invaders. 
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Tfce spies rettinjed to the fort on the 11th without haring 
seen the Walla-Walla invaders. A small party of some forty 
or fifty only, are supposed to he about twenty-five or thirty 
miles distant, on the opposite side of the Sacramento. On the 
12th, Lieut. Revere, of the Navy, with a party of twenty-five 
men, arrived at the fort from Sonoma, to reinforce the garrison; 
and on the morning of the 13th, it having been pretty well 
ascertained that the reported 1000 hostile Walla-Wallas were a 
small party only of men, women, and children, ^ hose disposition 
was entirely pacific, we determined to proceed immediately on 
our journey to San Francisco. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Geographical sketch of California — Its political and social institutions-^ 
Colorado river— Valley and river of San Joaquin — Former govern- 
ment. 

Before proceeding farther in my travels through Upper 
California, for the general information of the reader, it will be 
proper to give a brief geographic*al sketch of the country, and 
some account of its political and social institutions, as they have 
heretofore existed. 

The district of country known, geographically, as Upper 
California, is bounded on the north by Oregon, the forty-second 
degree of north latitude being the boundary line between the 
two territories ; on the east by the Rocky mountains and the 
Sierra de los Mimhres, a continuation of the same range ; on 
the south by Sonora and Old or Lower California, and on the 
west by the Pacific Ocean. Its extent from north to south is 
about 700 miles, and from east to west from 600 to 800 miles, 
with an area of about 400,000 square miles. A small portion 
only of this extensive territory is fertile or inhabitable by 
civilized man, and this portion consists chiefly in the strip of 
country along the Pacific Ocean, about 700 miles in length, and 
from 100 to 150 in breadth, hounded on the east by the Sierra 
Nevada, and on the west by the Pacific. In speaking of 
Upper California, this strip of country is what is generally 
referred to. 
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The krgest rirer of Upper California is the Colorado or Eedf, 
which has a course of about 1000 miles, and empties into the 
dnlf of California in latitude about 32° north. But little is 
known of the region through which this stream flows. The 
report of trappers, however, is that the river is canoned between 
high mountains and precipices a large portion of its course, and 
that its banks and the country generally through which it flows 
are arid, sandy, and barren. Green and Grand rivers are its 
principal upper tributaries, both of which rise in the Rocky 
mountains and within the territories of tlie United States. The 
Gila is its lowest and largest branch, emptying into the Colo- 
rado, just above its mouth. Sevier and Virgin rivers are also 
tributaries of the Colorado. Mary's river, which I have pre- 
viously described, rises near latitude 42° north, and has a course 
of about 400 miles, wlien its waters sink in the sands of the 
desert. This river is not laid down on any map which I have 
seen. The Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers, have each a 
course of from 300 to 400 miles, the first flowing from the north 
and the last from the south, and both emptying into the Bay of 
San Francisco at tlie same point. They water the large and 
fertile valley lying between the Sierra Nevada and the coast 
range of mountains. I subjoin a description of the valley and 
river San Joaquin, from the pen of a gentleman (Dr. Marsh) 
who has explored the river from its source to its mouth : 

This noble valley is the first undoubtedly in California, and 
one of the most magnificent in the world. It is about 500 miles 
long, with an average width of about fifty miles. It is hounded 
on the east by the Great Snowy mountains, and on the west by 
the low range, which in many places dwindles into insignificant 
hills, and has its nortliern terminus at the Strait of Carquines, 
on the Bay of San Francisco, and its southern near the Colorado 
river. 

“The river of San Joaquin flows through the middle of the 
ralley for about half of its extent, and thence diverges towards 
the eastern mountain, in which it has its source. About sixty 
miles further south is the northern end of the Buena Vista lake, 
which is about one hundred miles long, and from ten to twenty 
wide. Still farther soutli, and near the western side of tl^e 
Talley, is another and much smaller lake. 
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f? ‘‘The great lake receives about a doanen tributaries on 
eastern side, which all rise in the great range of the Snowy 
mountains* Some of these streams flow through broad and 
fertile valleys within the mountain’s range, and from thence 
emerging, irrigate the plains of the great valley for the dis- 
tance of twenty or thirty miles. The largest of these rivers is 
called by the Spanish inhabitants the River Reyes, and falls into 
the lake near its northern end; it is a we^’ timbered stream, and 
flows through a country of great fertility, and beauty. The 
tributaries of the San Joaquin are all on the east side. 

^‘On ascending the stream we first meet with the Stanislaus, 
a clear, rapid mountain stream, some forty or fifty yards wide, 
with a considerable depth of water in its lower portion. The 
Mormons have commenced a settlement, called New Hope, and 
built some two or three houses near the mouth. 

“ There are considerable bodies of fertile land along the river, 
and the higher plains afford good pasturage. 

“Ten miles higher up is the river of the Tawalomes; it is 
about the size of the Stanislaus, which it greatly resembles, 
except that the soil is somewhat better, and that it particularly 
abounds with salmon. 

“ Some thirty miles farther comes in the Merced, much the 
largest of the tributaries of the San Joaquin. The lands along 
and between the tributaries of the San Joaquin and the lake of 
Buena Vista form a fine pastoral region, with a good proportion 
of arable land, and a very inviting field for emigration. The 
whole of this region has been but imperfectly explored ; enough, 
however, is known, to make it certain that it is one of the most 
desirable regions on the continent. 

“In the valleys of the rivers which come down from the 
Great Snowy mountains, are vast bodies of pine, and red-wood, 
or cedar timber, and the streams afford water-power to any 
desirable amount. 

“ The whole country east of the San Joaquin and the water 
communication which connects it with the lakes, is considered, 
by the best judges, to be particularly adapted to the culture of 
the vine, which must necessarily become one of the principal 
agricultural resources of California.” 

The Salinas river empties into the Pacific, about twelve miles 
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Monterey. Bear river empties into the Great Salt lake. 
The other streams of California are all smalL 

The Great Salt lake and the Utah lake I have already de*ii 
scribed. There are numerous small lakes in the Sierra Nevada. 
The San Joaquin is connected with Tule lake, or Lake Buena 
Vista, a sheet of water about eighty miles in length and fifteen 
in breadth. A lake, not laid down in any map, and known as 
die Laguna among the Californians, is situated about sixty miles 
north of the Bay of San Francisco. It is between forty and sixty 
miles in length. The valleys in its vicinity are highly fertile 
and romantically beautiful. In the vicinity of this lake ihere is 
a mountain of pure sulphur. There are also soda springs, and a 
great variety of other mineral waters and minerals. 

The principal mountains west of the eiistern hoiindary of Cali- 
fornia (the Kocky mountains) are the Bear river, Wahsatch, 
Utah, the Sierra Nevada, and the Coast range. Tlie Wahsatch 
mountains form the eastern rim of tlie ‘‘ grc'at interior basin.” 
There are numerous ranges in this desert basin, all of which run 
north and south, and are separated from each other by spacious 
and barren valleys and plains. The Sierra Nevada range is of 
greater elevation than the Rocky mountains. The summits of 
the most elevated peaks are covered with perpetual snow. This 
and the Coast range run nearly parallel w ith the shore of the 
Pacific. The first is from one hundred to two hundred miles 
from the Pacific, and tlie last from forty to sixty miles. The 
valley between them is the most fertile porlion of California. 

Upper California was discovered in 1548, by Cahrillo, a 
Spanish navigator. In 1578, the northern portion of it W'as 
visited by Sir Francis Drake, who called it New Albion. It 
was first colonized by the Spaniards in 1788, and fornied a 
province of Mexico until after the revolution in that country. 
There have been numerous revolutions and civil w'ars in Cali- 
fornia within the last twenty years, but up to the conquest of 
the country by the United States in 1846, Mexican authority 
has generally been exercised over it. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Sketch of the Bear revolution, and first conquest of California by the 
American troops — C;'apture of Lieutenant De Arcd — Capture of 
Sonoma, by Captain Merritt and paity, on the 14th of July — Bar** 
barous and brutal murder of Cowie and Fowler - Four-hngered Jack 
-—Captain Ford’s engagement with the Oalifonjiaiis ; deftmt of the 
latter - Flight of lie hi 'I’orre — C’aptain Fremotit joins the revolu* 
tionists at Sonoma, on the ‘25ih of July - Commodore Sloat’s arrival 
ill California — liaising of the United States’ flag at Monterey, San 
Francisco, Sonoma, and other jilaces Captain rreinont occupies San 
Jiuin — Castro retreats to tho south — Los Angeles captured by Com- 
modore Stocktou. 

I DEEM it proper to record here the events which occurred ia 
Californiii irarnediately preceding iny arrival, and which finally 
resulted in the conquest of the country by the United States 
naval and military forces. For some of the facts stated, in 
reference to the revolutionary movement, I am indebted to 
Roliert Semple, Esq., a resident of California for many years, 
and himself an eye-witness to, and a participator in, many of 
the transactions described. 

The j)opulatioii of California, in the spring of 104G, was esti- 
mated at about 10,000, exclusive of Indians. Two thousand of 
these were supposed to be foreigners, chielly from the United 
States. The latter class had been rapidly increasing for several 
years; and it became apparent to the more intelligent of the 
Californians, that this population, if suffered to increase in the 
same ratio, would, in a few years, change the government and 
institutions of the country. A natural jealousy prompted a 
course of measures on tiic part of the government, founded upon 
apprehensions sueii as has been stated, which resulted in pre- 
cipitating the event they were intended to guard against. 

In 1845 a revolutionary movement, headed by Don Jose 
Castro, Alvarado, Pio Pico, and others, in which the foreigners 
participated, resulted in deposing General Micheltorena, governor 
of California under the appointment of the government of 
Mexico, After the deposition of Micheltorena, the gubernatorial 
office was assumed by Pico, General Ciistro, at the same time, 
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aastimed tha coramand of the military. Genera! Castro^ soon 
after he came into power, adopted a policy towards the foreigner! 
highly oifensive. Among his acts was the promulgation of a 
proclamation, requiring all Americans to leave the country. 
This was its inter prelal ion by the latter. No immediate steps 
were taken to enforce this order, and but little attention 'was 
paid to it by those to whom it was addressed. Their intention 
from the first, however, was, doubtless, to resist any force that 
should attempt their expulsion from the country. 

About the 1st of June, an order was issued by General 

Castro to Lieut. Francisco do Arcd. commandant of the garrison 
at Sonoma, to remove a number of horst's, the property of the 
government, from the Mission of San Kafael, to his head-quar- 
ters, then at Santa Clara. This ofhct r was accompanied by a 
guard of fourteen men. In the execution of the order, he was 
compelled to cross the Sacramento river at New Helvetia, the 
nearest point at which the horses could swim the stream. 
While travelling in that direction, he was seen by an Indian, 
who reported to th(‘ American settli rs on the iSacramento, that 
he had seen two or three hundred armed men advancing up the 
Sacramento valley. At this time Captain Fremont, with las 
exploring party, was encamped at the Bullets” near the con- 
fiuence of the liio de las IMumas and the Sacramento, and 
about sixty or seventy miles above Sutter’s fort. This officer 
had previously had some difficulties with Gen. C astro, and the 
inference from the information given by the Indian was, that 
Castro, at tiie liead of a consideralde force, was inarching to 
attack Captain Fremont. The alarm was spread throughout 
the valley with as much celerity as the swifti^st horses could 
convey it, and most of the settlers joined Captain Fremont at 
his camp, to assist in his defence against the sup[>osed medi- 
tated attack of Castro. Tht‘y wen? met liere, however, by a 
person (Mr. Knight) who stated that he had seen the party of 
Califoraiaiis in charge of the hors<‘s, and conversed with tho 
officer coniraaiiding it. JVIr. Knight stated that tlie officer told 
him, that Gen. Castro had sent for the horses for the purpose 
of mounting a battalion of 2(K) men, with which he designed 
to marchjij ^jinst the Americans settled in the Hacramento val- 
ley, and I them from the country. This being accom- 
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plished, he intended to fortify the Bear river pass in the Cali 
fornia mountains, and prevent the ingress of the emtpanl 
from the United States to California. The recent proclamation 
of Castro gave strong probability to the report, and the Ame 
rican settlers determined at once to take measures for theit* oi«| 
protection. 

After some consultation, it was resoil^ed that a force of suf 
cient strength for the purpose should pursue the Californian 
and capture the horses. This measure would weaken Castis 
and for the present frustrate his supposed designs. Tweli 
men immediately volunteered for the expedition, and Mr. Me 
ritt, being the eldest of the party, was chosen captain. i 
daylight on tlie morning of (he JOth of June, they surpria 
the party of Californians under the command of Lieut. i 
Arce, who, w’ithout resistance, gave up their arms and t! 
government horses. An individual travelling with this pan 
claimed six horses as belonging to himself, which he was allow< 
to take and depart with, the leader of the Americans declan^ 
that they would not seize upon or disturb private property, x 

The Californians, after tlmy had delivered their arms 
horses, were dismissed with a horse for eaeli to ride, ana 
message to General Castro, that if he wished his horses again | 
mmi come and get them. Tlie revolutionary movement on 4' 
part of the American foreigners was now fairly coninienid, 
and it became in^cessary, in self-defence, for tlnmi to pros^te 
what they had begun, with vigour. The })arty being inerfed 
to thirty-three men, still under the command of Mr. Mef^t, 
marched directly to Sonoma, and on the morning of the 14 of 
June captured and took possession of that town and notary 
post. They made General Guadaloupe, M. Vallejo, Lieut, -Cbnel 
Prudon, and Captain Don lS;ilvador Vallejo, ])risoners her 

The writer from whom the foregoing facts are ehiefl com- 
piled, AYho was a member of the party, proceeds to say that 
Sonoma w^as taken without a struggle, in wliich pla& were 
nine pieces of artillery, about two hundred stand of siilLannB 
(public property). There was also a large amount private 
property and considerable money. A single man led out, 
‘Let us divide the spoils,* but a unanimous indi"‘^^t frown 
made him shrink from the presence of honest me*® Ifom 
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tkftt time forward no man daied to hint anything like violating^ 
the sanctity of a private house or private property. So far did 
they carry this principle, that they were unwilling to take the 
beef which was offered by the prisoners. General Vallejo 
sent for his caballada and offered them fresh horses, which 
were accepted, but with the determination of remunerating him 
as soon as the new government should be established. The 
party was composed mostly of hunters, and such men as could 
leave home at the shortest notice. They had not time to dres8» 
even if they had had fine clothes, so that most of them were 
dressed in leather hunting-shirts. Taking the whole party to- 
gether, they were about as rough-looking a set of men as could 
be imagined. It is not to be wondered at that one should feel 
some dread of falling into their hands, but the prisoners, instead 
of being dragged away with rough hands and harsh treatment, 
met with nothing but the kindest of treatment and the most 
polite attentions from the whole party ; and in fact, before five 
hours' ride from their homes they seemed to feel all confidence, 
and conversed freely on the subject of the establishment of u 
better government, giving their opinions and their plans without 
any apparent restraint. 

“The writer cannot leave this part of the subject without 
telling an anecdote, which will illustrate the character of one of 
the actors in this scene. A year or tw^o previous, one of the 
prisoners (Siilvator Vallejo), in an official capacity, had fallen 
ill with Mr. Merritt, the lca<ler of the revolutionary party, and 
under the pretence that Mr. Merritt had harboured a runaway 
nifiii-of- war's man, beat him severely with his sword. With all 
the keen resentment of a brave man, Mr. Merritt suddenly found 
this same man in his power. The blood rushed to his cheeks, 
and his eyes sparkled ; he leaned forward like a mad tiger in the 
act of springing upon his prey, and in an energetic but manly 
tone, said : ‘ When 1 was your prisoner, you struck me ; now you 
are my prisoner, I will not sthikk you.' The motives which 
had prompted him to act in the present contest were too high, too 
holy to permit him for a moment to suffer his private feelings 
to bias him in bis public duties. However able may he the 
pen which shall record these events, none hut those who have 
witnessed the moderation and discreet deportment of the UUle 

0 
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gakrkoii left at Sonoma, can do them justice ; for there has he«stt> 
BO time in the history of the world, where men without lawj 
Titithont officers, without the scratch of a pen, as to the objed", 
had in view, have acted with that degree of moderation aii4l 
strict observance of the rights of persons and property as wa»' 
witnessed on this oceasion. Their children^ in generations yet: 
is come, will look back with pleasure the commeneeinenil:: 

•of a revolution carried on by their fathers, upon principles higiis 
nud holy as the laws of eternal justice/' 

' A small garrison was left at Sonoma, consisting of abo«t‘ 
eighteen men, under command of William B. Ide, which in the 
course of a few days w^as increased to about forty. On the 
l^th of June, Mr. Ide, by the consent of the garrison, published 
a' proclamation, setting forth the objects for which the party had 
gathered, and the principles which would be adhered to in the 
^vent of their success. 

“About the time the proclamation was issued, two young 
men, Mr. T. Cowie and Mr. Fowler, who lived in the neigh*- 
hourhood of Sonoma, started to go to the Bodega. On thei? ’ 
Way they were discovered by a small party of Galifornian% 
under the command of one Padilla, and taken piisoners. Thep 
Were kept as prisoners for a day and a half, and then tied to 
trees and cut to pieces in the most brutal manner. A Cali- 
fornian, known as Four-fingered Jack, was subsequently cap-» 
tured, and gave the following account of that horrid scene : — 
The party, after keeping the prisoners a day or two, tied them 
tp trees, and stoned them. One of them had his jaw broken, 
A riata (rope) was then made fast to the broken bone, and the 
jaw dragged out. They Avere then cut up by piecemeal, and the- 
pieces throAvn at them, or crammed into their throats. They 
Were finally dispatched by cutting out their bowels ! 

“Fortunately for humanity, these cold-blooded, savage ratir*- 
ders were soon put to an end, by the very active measures 
taken by the garrison at Sonoma. Having heard nothing of 
the arrival of Cowie and Fowier at their place of destination, it 
WWS suspected that they had been' taken and probably killed 5 
and hearing that three otliers were prisoners in Padilla's campy 
©aptain Ford (then first lieutenant at Sonoma) headed a 
0 fitwenty-two men^ officers inefodedy and took the road foi 
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eHitny's camp, which had' been reinforced by Oaptain Jbai|iiia 
de la Torre, with seventy men. It was reported that thehf' 
head^<|uarters were at Santa Rosa plains^ to which point Ford’ 
proceeded. Finding that they had left, he followed them in tho? 
direction of San Rafael ; and after travelling all night, making 
about sixty miles in sixteen hours, came up with the enemy^ 
twelve miles from San Rafael, where they had stopped to< 
breakfast. 

“ The enemy occupied a position at a house on the edge of 
the plains, about sixty yards trom a small grove of brushwood. 
Captain Ford, having several prisoners, left four men to guard 
them, and with the remainder advanced upon the enemy^ 
Reaching the brushwood, he directed his party to tie their 
horses, and take such positions as Avould cut off the Californians, 
but by no means to fire until they could kill tlieir man ; whicR 
order was so well obeyed, tliat out of twenty or twenty-fir# 
shots fired by the Americans, eleven took effect. Eight of the 
enemy were killed, two Avounded, and one horse shot througUt 
the neck. One party of the Californians, led by a sergeant, 
charged up handsomely; but the deadly fire of Ford's riflemen 
forced them to retire, with the loss of the sergeant and several 
of his men. The fail of the sergeant seemed to be the signal 
for retreat. The Avhole party retired to a high hill, about a 
mile from the field of battle. Ford and his gallant foUowera 
waited a short time, and finding that the enemy showed no 
disposition to return to the fight, released the prisoners who 
had been taken by them, and then Avent to a corral, Avhere they 
found a large caballada of horses, and exchanged their tired 
horses for fresh ones. They then returned to Sonoma. The^ 
Californians, on this occasion, did not sustain the reputation 
they had previously gained. Tliey Avere eighty- six strong, 
while Captain Ford had but eighteen men engaged." 

Captain Fremont having heard that Don Jose Castro wa® 
crossing the bay with 200 men, marched and joined the garrisant 
at Sonoma, on the 25th of June. Several days were spent ink 
active pursuit of the party under Captain De la Torre, hut th^y 
succeeded in crossing the bay before they could be overtake#,,. 
With the retreat of De la Torre, ended all opposition on the 
nofthjfide of the Bay of San Francisco,, 

s 2 
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On the 17 th June, after the receipt of the news of the taHiig 
of Sonoma, Bon Jose Castro issued two proclamations, one ad‘~ 
dressed to the old citizens, and the other to the new citizens aiiil 


foreigners. - 

Captain Fremont, with about 170 men, after the retreat of 
De la Torre, returned, via Sonoma, to the mouth of the Rio dO 
los Americanos, near Sutter's fort, foi vthe purpose of crossing 
his horses and baggage at that point, and then marching to 
Clara, understood to be tlie head-quarters of General Castro^.. 

A small party of ten men, commanded by R. Semple, wnr 
ordered to cross the Bay of Stin Francisco, to the town of San. 
Francisco, and if practicable to make prisoner the captain of the 
port, Mr. R. T. Ridley. This service was performed, and Mr, 
Ridley was conveyed to New Helvetia, where the other prisoners 
were confined. The party reached New Helvetia on the 8th of 
July. 

Commodore Sloat arrived at Monterey, in the United States^ 


frigate &ivannah, on the 2nd of July, 
difficulties between the Mexican and 


He had heard of the 
the United States' forc^® 


on the Rio Grande, at Mazatlaii, but had not heard of the 
declaration of Congress that war existed. On the Jih of July 
he determined to hoist the American flag in Monterey, which 
act was performed by Captain Mervine, commanding 250 
marines and seamen. After the raising of the flag, amidst the 
cheers of the troops and foreigners present, a dilute of twenty- 
one guns was fired by all the ships in the harbour. 

On the 6th of July, Commodore Sloat dispatched a courier 
to Commander Montgomery of the sloop-of-war Portsmouth, 
lying af San Francisco, notifying him of his intention to hoist 
the American flag at Monterey, and requiring him, if his force 
was sufficient, to do the same at San Francisco and elsewhere in 


the upper portion of the territory. On the morning of the 8th, 
Commander Montgomery at the head of seventy sailors and ma* 
rines landed and hoisted the American flag in the public square, 
under a salute of twenty-one guns from the Portsmouth. A 
volunteer corps of American foreigners was immediately orga- 
nized for the defence of the place. 

On the 10th, a flag dispatched by Commander Montgomery 
to Sonoma was received and raised there with shouts of satisfsc- 
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tipn from tlie revolutionary garrison. The United States' flag 
Vas soon after unfurled, without serious opposition, at every 
principal place in the northern part of California. 

On the 8th, the next day after the raisitig of the United 
^ktes' flag at Monterey, Purser Fauntleroy, of the Savannah, 
was ordered to organize a company of dragoons, volunteers 
ftom the ships and citizens on shore, to reconnoitre the country, 
and keep the communication open between Monterey and the 
more northern posts in possession of the Americans. On 
the 17th, this corps marched to the Mission of San Juan, 
aliput thirty miles east of Monterey, for the purpose of raising 
at that place the United States’ flag, and of taking posses- 
sion of guns and other munitions said to have been concealed 
there. 

Captain Fremont having left his position on the Sacramento 
on the 12th, had reached San Juan about an hour before 
Purser Fauntleroy, and taken possession of tlie mission without 
Opposition. There were found here nine pieces of cannon, 200 
Pld muskets, twenty kegs of powder, and 00,000 pounds of 
cannon-shot. Both parties marched into Monterey the next 
day. 

The fortification of Monterey was commenced immediately 
after the raising of the United States’ flag. On the twenty-third 
Commodore Sloat sailed in the Levant for the United States, 
via Panama, leaving Commodore Stockton, who had arrived at 
JSJonterey in the Congress on the 15th, in command of the 
Pacific squadron. Immediately after, the Cyane, Commodore 
Dupont, with Captain Freiuont and volunteers on hoard, siiiled 
for Siin. Diego, and the frigate Congress, Commodore Stockton, 
sailed for San Pedro, the port of Los Angeles, the then caplutl 
of California. The frigate Savannah romaiiied at Monterey, 
and the sloop Portsmouth at San Francisco. 

General Castro, in the meantime, had formed a junction at 
^Tita Barbara with Governor Pio Pico, their joint forces num- 
bering about 600. From Santa Barbara they marched to Los 
Angeles, arriving at that place early in August. Captain Fre- 
mont, with the volunteers, landed at San Diego about the same 
Hnae. San Diego is 130 miles south of Los Angeles, and Coni- 
itthdore Stockton landed his force of marines and sailors from 
I I 
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die C)ongi»ess at San Pedro. Commodore Stockton mardiail 
immediately towards Los Angeles, hauling his artilleiy widi 
oxen. As he approached the camp of the enemy on the Mesei, 
they ded with precipitation and without making any resistance. 
The Commodore marched into the city of Angels and took po€^- 
session of it and the public property without opposition. Caji^- 
tain Fremont, owing to the difficulty bf procuring horses, did 
not arrive at Los Angeles until several days after the occupation 
of the town by Commodore Stockton. Castro, with a few fbl- 
lowers, fled to Sonora. 

On the 17 th of August Commodore Stockton issued a pro- 
clamation, declaring California in the full and peaceable posses- 
sion of the United States, and authorizing and requesting the 
election of civil officers throughout the country. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
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Resume my travels —Leave New Helvetia for San Francisco — Coscunme 
river — Mickt^lemes river — Ford of the San Joaquin — Extensive plain 
— Tide marshes ~ Large droves of wild horses and elk— Arrive at 
Pr. Marsh’s — Vineyard — Californian grape — Californian wine^ 
Agiiai'didnte — Mormon settlements on the San Joaquin- Californian 
beef — Cattle — Grrasses of California — Horses — Breakfast — Leave 
Pr. Marsh’s— Arrive at Mr. Livei-more’s — Comforts of his dwelling-j» 
Large herds of cattle- Sheep— Swine — Californian senora-" 
tering of a bullock — Fossil oyster -shells — of a whale on f, 
high mountain — Arrive at mission of'iSan Josd — Ruinous and desolate 
, appearance of fch** TmiAbloii — Pedlars — Landlady — Filth^Gardens ctf 
jtko sMlsslon — Fruit orcliai'ds^ Empty warehouses and workshops-n»- 
Foul lodgings. 

September 13th. — We commenced to-day our journey from 
New Helvetia to San Francisco. Our party consisted, in- 
cluding myself, of Colonel Russell, Dr. McKee of Monterey, 
Mr. Pickett, a traveller in the country, recently from Oregon, 
and an Indian servant, who had been furnished us by Captain 
Sutter. Starting about three o^clock p.m., we travelled in a 
south course over a flat plain until sunset, and encamped near 
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a m on th-e rancLo of Mr. Murphy, near liie Oos^ui»aa 

river, a trihntary of the Sacramento, which heads near foo^ 
of the Sierra Nevada. The etream is small, but the bottom?* 
lands are extensive and rich. Mr. Murphy has been settled m 
Oalifomia about tivo years, and, with his wife and several 
thildren, has resided at that place sixteen months, during whi(dl 
tune he has erected a comfortable dwelling-house, and other 
necessary buildings and conveniences. Ilis whe^t crop was 
aVundant this year ; and he presented us with as much milk 
and fresh butter as we desired. The grass on the upland plain 
over which we ba^e travelled, is brown and crisp from the 
annual drought, lii the low bottom it is still green. Distance, 
eighteen miles. 

September 14. — We crossed the Cos9umne river about a mile 
from our camp, and travelled over a level plain covered with 
luxuriant grass and timbered with the evergreen oak, until 
three o’clock, when we crossed the JVIickelemes river, another 
tributary of the Sacramento, and encamped on its southern 
bank in a beautiful grove of live-oaks. The Mickelemes, where 
we crossed it, is considerably larger than the Cos(j‘umnes. The 
soil of the bottom appears to be very rich, and produces the finest 
qualities of grasses. The grass on the upland is also abundant, 
hut at this time it is brown and dead. We passed through 
large tracts of wild oats during the day ; the stalks are generally 
from three to five feet in length. 

Our Indian servant, or vaqucro, feigned sickness this morning, 
and we discharged him. As soon as he obttiined his discharge, 
he was entirely relieved from the excruciating agonies under 
which he had affected to be sufliering for several hours. Eating 
his hreakfiist, and mounting his horse, he galloped off in the 
direction of tlie fort. We overtook this afternoon an English 
sailor, named Jack, who was travelling towards Monlerey; and 
we employed him as cook and hostler for the remainder of the 
journey. 

A variety of autumnal flowers, generally of a brilliant yellow, 
are in bloom along the beautiful and romantic banks of the 
rivulet Distance, twentj^-flve miles. 

September 15. — Our horses w^ere frightened last night by 
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bears, and this morning,^ with the exception of those w^li 
were picketed, had strayed so tar that we did not recover 
until ten o’clock. Our route has continued over a £at plain, 
generally covered with luxuriant grass, wild oats, and a vwietj 
of sparkling flowers. The soil is composed of a rich argiliaceoss 
ioam. Large tracts of the land are evidently subject to annual 
inundations. About noon we reached a small lake surrounded 
by tule. There being no trail for our guidance, we experienced 
some difficulty in shaping our course so as to strike the Sfcwi 
Joaquin river at the usual fording-place. Our man Jack, by some 
neglect or mistake of his own, lost sight of us, and we ^vere 
compelled to proceed without him. This afternoon we saw 
several large droves of antelope and deer. Game of all kinds 
appears to be very abundant in this rich valley. Passing 
through large tracts of iule we reached the San Joaquin river at 
dark, and encamped on the eastern bank. Here we imme- 
diately made large fires and discharged pistols as signals to 6ur 
man Jack, but he did not come into camp. Distance, thirtg ^ 
flve miles. 

September 16. — Jack came into camp while we were break- 
fasting, leading his tired horse. He had bivouacked on the 
plain, and fearful that his horse would break loose if he tied 
him, he held the animal by the bridle all night. 

The ford of the San Joaquin is about forty or fifty miles from 
its mouth. At this season the water is at its lowest stage. The 
stream at the ford is probably one hundred yards in breadth, 
and our animals crossed it without much difficulty, the water 
reaching about midway of their bodies. Oak and small willows 
are the principal growth of wood skirting the river. Soon after 
we crossed the San Joaquin this morning w’e met two men, 
couriers, bearing dispatches from Commodore Stockton, the 
governor and cornmander-in-chief in California, to Sutter’s fort. 
Entering upon the broad plain, w^e passed, in about three miles, 
a small lake, the water of which was so much impregnated 
with alkali as to be undrinkable. The grass is brown and 
crisp, but the seed upon it is evidence that it had fully matured 
before the drought affected it. The plain is furrowed with 
numerous deep trails, made by the droves of wild horses, elk, 
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diitr, Slid antel^^ roam over and graase upon it* llie 

hunting sportsman can here enjoy his favourite pleasure todts 
fullest extent. 

V Having determined to deviate from our direct course, m 
order to visit the rancho of Dr. March, we parted from Messrs. 
McKee and Pickett about noon. We passed during the after- 
noon several tule marshes, which which the plain of the San 
Joaquin is dotted. At a distance, the tule of these marshes 
presents the appearance of immense fields of ripened com. The 
marshes are now nearly day, and to shorten our journey we 
crossed several of them without difficulty. A month earlier 
this would not have been practicable. I have but little doubt 
that these marshes would make fine rice plantations, and 
perhaps, if properly drained, they might produce the sugar- 
cane. 

While pursuing our journey we frequently saw large droves 
of wild horses and elk grazing quietly upon the plain. No 
spectacle of moving life can present a more animated and beau- 
tiful appearance than a herd of wild horses. They were divided 
into droves of some one or two hundred. When they noticed 
ius, attracted by curiosity to discover what we were, they would 
start and run almost with the fleetness of the wind in the direc- 
tion towards us. But arriving within a distance of two hundred 
yards, they would suddenly halt, and after bowing their necks 
itito graceful curves, and looking steadily at us a few moments, 
with loud snortings they would wheel about and bound away 
with the same lightning speed. These evolutions they would 
repeat several times, until having satisfied their curiosity, they 
would bid us a final adieu, and disappear behind the undulations 
of the plain. 

The herds of elk were much more numerous. Some of them 
numbered at least two thousand, and with their immense antlers 
presented, when running, a very singular and picturesque ap- 
pearance. We approached some of these herds within fit^y 
yards before they took the alarm. Beef in California is so 
abundant, and of so fine a quality, that game is but little hunted, 
and not much prized. Hence the elk, deer, and even antelope, 
are comparatively very tame, and rarely run from the traveller, 
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We arrived at the rancho of Dr. Marsh about five e’dock 
greatly fe^tigued with the day’s ride. The residence of Dr. Marsh 
is romanticaUy situated, near the foot of one of the most ^eis* 
Tated mountains in the range separating the valley of the fito 
Joaquin from the plain surrounding tlie Bay of San Ffancisoo. 
It is called Mount Diablo/' and may be seen in clear weather 
u great distance. The dwelling of Mr. Marsh is a small oiie*<stO]^ 
house, rudely constructed of adobes, and divided into two or 
three apartments. The flooring is of earth, like the walls. A 
table or two, and some benches and a bed, are all the furniture 
it contains. Such are the privations to which those who scfttle 
in new countries must submit. Dr. Marsh is a native of Hew 
England, a graduate of Harvard University, and a gentlemun of 
fine natural abilities and extensive scientific and literary acquire- 
ments. He emigrated to California some seven or eight years 
since, after having travelled through most of the Mexican Staig 
He speaks 4he Spanish language fluently and correctly, and W^s 
accurate knowledge of Mexican institutions, laws and customs, 
was fully displayed in his conversation in regard to them. He 
obtained the grant of land upon which he now resides, some 
ten or twelve miles square, four or five years ago; and although 
Jhe has been constantly hjirassed by the wild Indians, who have 
several times stolen all his horses, and sometimes numbers of 
his cattle, he has succeeded in pei*manently establishing himself. 
The present number of cattle on his rancho is about two thou- 
sand, and the increase of the present year he estimates at five 
hundred. 

I noticed near the house a vegetable garden, with the usual 
variety of vegetables. In another enclosure w^as the commence- 
ment of an extensive vineyard, the fruit of which (now ripe) 
exceeds in delicacy of flavour any grapes which I have ever 
tasted. This grape is not indigenous, but was introduced by the 
.padres^ when they first established themselves in the country. 
The soil and climate of California have probably improved h* 
Many of the clusters are eight mid ten inches in length, and 
weigh several pounds. The irmt is of medium size, end in 
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a dark pmple. Tke rind is very thm, and wken brokeil} 
tile pulp dissolves in the moutli immediately. Al-tkough Ol?* 
Ilarsli has Just commenced kia vineyard, he has made serial 
.casks of wine this year, which is now in a state of feimentaiioii. 
J tasted here, for the first time, agtta? dietUe^ or brandy distiUed 
irom the Galifornian grape. Its flavour is not unpleasant, nnfl 
age, I do not doubt, would render it equal to the brandies of 
France. Large quantities of wine and aguardiMe are made 
from the extensive vineyards farther south. Dr. Marsh in- 
formed me that his lands liad produced a hundred-fold of wheat 
without irrigation. This yield seems almost incredible; but if 
we can believe the statements of men of unimpeached veracity, 
there have been nujrierous instances of reproduction of wheat in 
California equalling and even exceeding this. 

Some time in July, a vessel arrived at San Francisco from 
New York, which had been chartered and freighted principally 
by a party of Mormon emigrants, numbering between two and 
tliree hundred, women and children included. These Mormons 
are about making a settlement for agricultural purposes, on the 
San Joaquin river, above the rancho of Dr, Marsh. Two of the 
women and one of the men are now here, waiting for the retuxu 
of the main party, which has gone up the river to explore and 
select a suitable site for the settlement. The women are young, 
neatly dEe»»«d, and one of them may be called good-looking. 
Captain Grant, formerly of the United States army, in very had 
health, is also residing here, lie has crossed the Eocky moun^ 
tains eight times, and, in various trapping excursions, hadS 
explored nearly every river between the settlements of th» 
United States and the Pacific ocean. 

The house of Dr. Marsh being fully occupied, we made our 
beds in a shed, a short distance from it. Suspended from on# 
pf the poles forming the frame of this shed, was a portion of 
the carcass of a recently slaughtered beef. The meat was very 
fat, the muscular portions of it presenting that marbled appear-* 
ance, produced by a mixture of the fat and lean, so agreeable to 
the sight and palate of the epicure. The horned cattle of Cali- 
fornia, which I have thus far seen, are the largest and th# 
liandsoinest in shape which I ever saw. There is certainly m0 



tilled in the United Stetes equalling them in size. The^^ as! 
well as the horses, subsist entirely up<m indigenous grasses^! 
at all seasons of the year ; and such are the nutritious qualities: 
of the herbage, that the former are always in condition fbw 
slaughtering, and the latter have as much flesh upon them as 
is desirable, unless (which is often ^^he case) they are kept ti|» 
at hard work and denied the privilege of eating, or are broken 
down by hard riding. The varieties of grass are very numerous, 
and nearly all of them are heavily seeded when ripe, and aro 
oqual if not superior, as food for animals, to corn and oats. 
The horses are not as large as the breeds of the United States, 
but in point of symmetrical proportions and in capacity for 
endurance, they are fully equal to our best breeds. The dis- 
tance we have travelled to-day I estimate at thirty- five miles. 

Sept. 17. — The temperature of the mornings is most agree- 
able, and every other phenomenon accompanying it is corre- 
spondingly delightful to the senses. Our breakfast consisted of 
warm bread, made of unbolted flour, stewed beef, seasoned h 
chile Colorado^ a species of red-pepper, and Jrijoles^ a dark- 
colored bean, with coffee. After breakfast I walked with Dr. 

to the summit of a conical hill, about a mile distant from 
his house, from which the view of the plain on the north, south, 
and east, and the more broken and mounTainous country on the 
west, is very extensive and highly picturesque. The itirlls and 
the plain are ornamented with tlie evergreen oak, sometimes in 
clumps or groves, at others standing solitary. On the summits, 
and in the gorges of the mountains, the cedar, pine, and fir, dis- 
play their tall, symmetrical shapes ; and the San Joaquin, at a 
distance of about ten miles, is belted by a dense forest of oak, 
sycamore, and smaller timber and shrubbery. The herds of 
cattle are scattered over the plain, — some of tliem grazing upon, 
the brown, but nutritious grass;— others sheltered themselves 
from the sun, under the wide-spreading branches of the oaks. 
The ioiit ensemble of the landscape is charming. 

Leaving Dr, Marsh’s about three o'clock p.m., we travelled 
fifteen miles over a rolling and well- watered country, covered 
generally with wild oats, and arrived at the residence of Mr. 
Kobert Livermore just before dark. We were most kindly and 
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hospitably received and entertained by Mr. Livemiore and hiS 
interesting family. After our mnles and baggage had beeii 
cared for, we were introduced to the principal room inthehousey 
which consisted of a number of small adobe buildings, erected 
apparently at different times, and connected together. Here 
found chairs, and for the first time in California, saw a side- 
board set out with glass tumblers and cbinaware. A decanter 
of aguardiente^ a bowl of loaf-sugar, and a pitcher of cold 
water from the spring, were set before us; and being duly 
honoured, had a most reviving influence upon our spirits as well 
as our corporeal energies. Suspended from the walls of the 
room w'ere numerous coarse engravings, highly coloured with 
green, blue, and crimson paints, representing the Virgin Mary, 
and many of the saints. These engravings are held in great 
veneration hy the devout Catholics of this country. In the cor- 
ners of the room were two comfortable-looking beds, with clean 
white sheets and pillow-cases, a sight with which my eyes have 
not been greeted for many months. 

The table was soon set out, and covered with a linen cloth of 
snowy whiteness, upon which were placed dishes of stewed 
beef, seasoned with chile Colorado^ frijoles^ and a plentiful sup- 
ply of tortillas^ with an excellent cup of tea, to the merits of 
which we did ample justice. Never w^ere men blessed with 
better appetites than we are at the present time. 

Mr. Livermore lias been a resident of California nearly thirty 
years ; and having married into one of the wealthy families of 
the country, is the proprietor of some of the best lands for 
tillage and grazing. An arj'oyo^ or small rivulet fed hy springs, 
runs through his rancho, in such a course that, if expedient, he 
could, without much expense, irrigate one or two thousand 
acres. Irrigation in this part of California, however, seems to 
be entirely unnecessary for the production of wheat or any of 
the small grains. To produce maize, potatoes, and garden 
vegetables, irrigation is indispensable. Mr. Livermore has on 
his rancho about three thousand five hundred head of cattle. 
His horses, during the late disturbances, have nearly all been 
driven off or stolen hy the Indians. I saw in his corral a flock 
of sheep numbering several hundred. They are of good size. 
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aiwi the mutton is said to be of an excellentqualitjr^bMt tfe wool" 
is coarse. It is, howerer, well adapted to the only manufacture ^ 
wool that is carried on in the country, — coarse blankets and* 
serdpes. But little attention is paid to hogs here, although thie^ 
breeds are as liiie as I liave ever seen elsewhere. Beef being so 
abundant, and of a quality so supeAk)r, pork is not prized by^ 
the natiye Californians. 

The Senora Livermore is the first Hispano- American lady 
Imve seen since arriving in the country. She was dressed in a 
white cambric robe, loosely banded round the waist, and witboul 
ornament of any kind, except several rings on her small delicate 
fingers. Her complexion is that of a dark brunette, but lighter 
and more clear than the skin of most Californian women. The 
dark lustrous eye, the long black and glossy bair, the natural 
ease, grace, and vivacity of manners and conversation, charac- 
teristic of Spanish ladies, were fully displayed by lier from the 
moment of our introduction. The children, especially ty'i or 
three little senorilas^ were very beautiful, and manifested r W- 
markable degree of spriglitliness and intelligence. One of them 
presented me with a small basket wrought from a species of 
tougii grass, and ornamented with the plumage of birds of a 
variety of brilliant colours. It was a beautiful specimen of 
Indian ingenuity. 

lietiring to bed about ten oVlock, I enjoyed, the first time for 
four months, the luxury of clean sheets, with a mattress and a 
soft pillow. My enjoyment, however, was not unmixed with 
regret, for I noticed that several members of the family, to aiO* 
commodate us with lodgings in the house, slept in the piazza 
outside. To have objected to sleeping in the house, however^ 
would have been considered discourteous and offensive. 

September 18. — Early this morning a bullock was brought 
up and slaughtered in front of the house. The process of 
slaughtering a beef is as follows : A vaquero^ mounted on a 
trained horse, and provided with a lasso, proceeds to the placo 
where the herd is grazing. Selecting an animal, he soon securea 
it by throwing the noose of the lasso over the horns, and] 
fastening the other end around the pommel of the saddle^ 
During the first struggles of the animal for liberty, which usually 
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Tiolent, the vaqueso sits firmly iii his seat^ Aii^ keep# his 
lliCkrse in suoh a position that the fury and strength of the beast 
ace wasted without producing any other result than his own ex'* 
hmifStion, The animal, soon ascertaining that he cannot release 
himself from the rope, submits to be pulled along to the place 
of esxecution. Arriving here, the vaquero winds the lasso 
arounid the legs of the doomed l>ea8t, and throws him to the 
ground, where he lies perfectly helpless and motionless. Die- 
mounting from his horse, he then takes from his leggin the 
butcher-knife that he always carries with him, and sticks the 
amimal in the throat. He soon bleeds to death, when, in aa 
incredibly short space of time for such a performance, the car- 
cass is flayed and quartered, and the meat is either roasting be- 
fore the fire or simmering in the stewpan. The lasting imd 
slaughter of a bullock is one of the most exciting sports of the 
Galifornians; and the daring horsemanship and dexterous use; 
of the lariat usually disjdayed on these occasions are worthy of 
admiration. I could not but notice tln^ Golgotha-like aspect of 
the grounds surrounding the house. The hones of cattle were 
thickly strewn in all directions, showing a terril)le slaughter of 
the four-footed tribe and a prodigious consumption of flesh. 

A carretada of fossil oyster-shells were shown me. by Mr. 
Livermore, which had been hauled for the purpose of being 
iminufactured into lime. Some of these shells were eight inches 
ia length, and of corresponding breadth and thickness. They 
were dug from a hill two or three miles distant, which is com- 
posed almost entirely of this fossil. Several bones belonging 
to the skeleton of a whale, discovered by Mr. Livermore on the 
summit of one of the highest elevations in tlie vicinity of his 
residence, were shown to me. The skeleton when discovered 
was nearly perfect, and entirely exposed, and its elevation above 
the level of the sea between one and two thousand feet. How 
the huge aquatic monster, of which this skeleton is the remains, 
managed to make his dry bed on the summit of an elevated, 
mountain, more experienced geologists than myself will liereafter 
^Sfermine. I have an opinion on the subject, however, but it 
it so contrary in some respects to be received geological theories, 
tliAt I will not now hazard it 
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Leaving Mr. Livermore's about nine o’clock a.m., we Iratelle4 
three or four miles over a level plain, upon which Imineiise 
herds of cattle were grazing. When we approached, thej 
from us, with as much alarm as herds of deer and elk. From 
this plain we entered a hilly countiy, covered to the sumxmta 
of the elevations with wild oak a and tufts or bunches 
species of grass, which remains green through the whole season. 
Cattle were scattered through these hills, and more sumptuous 
grazing they could not desire. Small streams of water, fed by 
springs, flow through the hollows and ravines, which, as well as 
the hill-sides, are timl)ered with the evergreen oak and a variety 
of smaller trees. About two o’clock p.m., we crossed an arro^ 
which runs through a narrow gorge of the hills, and struck 
artificial wagon- road, excavated and embanked so as to afford ^ 
passage for wheeled vehicles along the steep hill-side. A littli? 
farther on we crossed a very rudely-constructed bridge. Thesif 
are the first signs of road-making I have seen in the 
Emerging from the hills, the southern arm of the Bay ® ? Saii 
Francisco came in view, separated from us by a broad and fertile 
plain some ten or twelve miles in width, sloping gradually down! 
to the shore of the bay, and watered by several small creeks and 
estuaries. , 

We soon entered through a narrow street the mission of San 
Jose or St. Joseph. Passing the squares of one-story adobe 
buildings, once inhabited by thousands of busy Indians, but now 
deserted, roofless, and crumbling into ruins, we reached the f 
plaza in front of the church and the massive two-story edificer 
occupied by the padres during the flourishing epoch of the 
establishment. Tliese were in good repair, but the doors an^ 
window^s, with the exception of one, were closed, and nothing o^f 
moving life was visible except a donkey or two, standing near d 
fountain which gushed its waters into a capacious stone troughs 
llismounting from our mules, we entered the open door, and 
here we found two Frenchmen dressed in sailor costume, with a 
quantity of coarse shirts, pantaloons, stockings, and other small 
articles, together with rdf cw/e, which they designed retailiiig 

to such of the natives in the vicinity as chose to become tht^ 
customers. They were itinerant merchants, or pedlars, and had 
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opened tlieir wares here for a day or two only, or so long as 
conld find purchasers. 

Having determined to remain here the residue of the da y 
and the night, we inquired of the Frenchman if there was any 
family in the place that could furnish us with food. They 
directed us to a house on the opposite side of the plaza, to which 
w© immediately repaired. The senora, a dark-skinned and 
ratiier shrivelled and filthy specimen of the fair sex, but with a 
black, sparkling, and intelligent eye, met us at the door of 
the miserable hovel and invited us irii In one corner of this 
wretched and foul abode was a pile of raw hides, and in 
another a heap of wheat. The only furniture it contained were 
two small benches, or stools, one of which, being liigber than 
the other, appeared to have been constructed for a table. We 
informed the senora that we were travellers, and wished re- 
freshment and lodgings for the night. Estci hueno, senorcs^ 
€sid hueno^ was her reply; and she immediately left us, and 
opening the door of the kitchen, commenced the preparation 
of our dinner. The interior of the kitchen, of which I had a 
good view through the door, was more revolting In its filthiness 
than the room in nbich we were seated. In a short time, so 
industrious was our hostess, our dinner, consisting of two plates 
of jerked beef, stewed, and seasoned with c)nle Colorado^ a 
plate of tortillas^ and a bowl of coffee, was set out upon the 
most elevated stool. There were no knives, forks, or spoons, 
on the table. Our amiable landlady a])ologized for this defi- 
ciency of table furniture, saying that she was “ inuy j)obre'^ 
(very poor), and possessed none of these tal)lc implements. 

“ Fingers were made before forks," and in our recent travels 
we had learned to use them as substitutes, so that we found no 
difficulty in conveying the meat from the plates to our mouths. 

Belonging to the mission are two gardens, enclosed by higli 
adobe walls. After dinner we visited one of these. The area 
of the enclosure contains fifteen or twenty acres of ground, the 
whole of which is planted with fruit-trees and grape-vineg. 
There are about six hundred pear-trees, and a large number of 
apple and peach-tnees, all bearing fruit in great abundance and 
in full perfection. The quality of the pears is excellent, hut 
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tibe apples and peac^hes are indifferent. The grapes lia¥e lle€ii 
^thered, as I suppesed, for I saw none upon the rines, %hieli 
appeared healthy and vigorous. The gardens are irrigate 
with very little trouble, from large springs which flow from 
the hills a short distance abo'*^ them. Numerous aqueducts, 
fblrmerly conveying and distributing water over an extensive 
tract of land surrounding the mission, are still visible, but 
as the land is not now cultivated, they at present contain no 
water. 

The mission buildings cover fifty acres of ground, perhaps 
more, and are all constructed of adobes with tile roofs. Tliose 
houses or barracks which were occupied by the Indian families, are 
bililt in compact squares, one story in height. They are generally 
partitioned in two rooms, one fronting on the street, the other 
upon a court or coital in the rear. The main buildings of he 
mission are two stories in height, with wide corridors in front 
and rear. The walls are massive, and if protecg d from the 
winter rains, will stand for ages. But if exposed \sj the storms, 
by the decay of the projecting roofs, or by leaks in the main 
roof, they will soon crumble, or 'sink into shapeless heaps 
mud. I passed through extensive w’arehouses and immense 
rooms, once occupied for the manufacture of W'oollen blankets 
and other articles, with the rude machinery still standing in 
them, hut unemployed. Filth and desolation have taken the 
place of cleanlinessjand busy life. The granary was very capa- 
cious, and its dimensions were an evidence of the exuberant 
fertility of the soil, when properly cultivated under the super- 
intendence of the padres. The calaboose is a miserable dark 
room of two apartments, one with a small loophole in the wall, 
the other a dungeon without light or ventilation. The stocks 
and several other inventions for the punishment of offenders, 
are still standing in this prison. I requested permission to 
examine the interior of the church, but it was locked up, and 
no person in the mission was in possession of the key. Its 
length, I should suppose, is from one hundred to one hundred 
and twenty feet, and its breadth between thirty and forty, with 
small exterior pretensions to architectural ornament or symmetry 
of proportions. 
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> from our rambles about tbe mission, we found 

^nr landlady had been reinforced by an elderly woman, whoi|l 
idiie introduced as “ »wi madre^* and two or three Indian mnchd^ 
idtor, or girls, clad in a costume not differing much from that of 
otir mother Ere. The latter were obese in their figures and 
tjihe mingled perspiration and filth standing upon their skins 
iwere anything but agreeable to the eye. The two seiioras, with 
(dthcse handmaids near them, were sitting in front of the house, 
busily engaged in executing some needlework, 
a . Supper being prepared and discussed, our landlady informed 
JUS that she had a husband, who was absent, but would return 
in the course of the night, and if he found strange men in the 
.house, he would be much offended with her. She had therefore 
directed her muchachas to sweep out one of the deserted and 
half-ruined rooms on the opposite square, to which we could 
remove our baggage, and in which we could lodge during the 
night; and as soon as the necessary preparations were made, we 
retired to our dismal apartment. The “compound of villanous 
smells** which saluted our nostrils when we entered our dormitory 
for the night, augured unfavourably for repose. The place had 
evidently been the abode of horses, cattle, pigs, and foul vermin 
of every description. But with the aid of a dark-coloured 
tallow-candle, which gave just light enough to display tho 
mnrkiness and filth surrounding us, we spread our beds, in tlie 
cleanest places,® and laid down to rest. Distance travelled, 
eighteen miles. 
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Armies of fleas — Leave the mission — vllover — Wild mustard — A carreta — • 
Family travelling — Arrive at Pueblo de San Jos^ — Capt. Fisher— Descri|N 
tion of the Pueblo — The embarcadero — Beautiful and fertile valley of the 
Pueblo — Absence of architectural taste in California — Town squirrels— 
Fniit garden — Grapes — Tropical fruits — Gaming rooms — Contrast between 
Californian and American gamesters — Leave San Jose — Beautiful avenue 
—Mission of Santa Clara — Uieb but neglected lands — Effects of a bad 
government — A sehora on the road-side — Kindness of Californian women 
—Fast riding — Cruel treatment of horses — Arrive at the mission of San 
• Francisco — A poor but hospitable family — Arrive at the town of San 
Francisco — W. A. LeidesdortF, Esq., American vice-consul —First view of 
the Bay of San Francisco — Muehachos and Mucbaclias — Capt. Montgomery 
— U S. sloop-of-war Portsmouth — Town of San Francisco j its situation, 
appearance, population — Commerce of California — Extortio” of the govern- 
ment and traders. S > 

Sei’t. 19. — Several Californians came into the mission dng 
the night or early this morning; among them the husband of 
■our hostess, who was very kind and cordial in his greetings. 

While our man Jack was saddling and packing the mules, 
they gathered around us to the number of a dozen or more, 
and were desirous of trading their horses for articles of clothing ; 
articles which many of 'them ajjpeared to stand greatly in 
need of, but which we had not to part from. Their pertinacity 
exceeded the bounds of civility, as I thought ; but I was not in 
a good humor, for the fleas, bugs, and other vermin, which in- 
fested our miserable lodgings, had caused me a sleepless night, 
by goring my body until the blood oozed from the skin in count- 
less places. These ruinous missions are prolific generators, and 
the nurseries of vermin of all kinds, as the hapless traveller who 
tarries in them a few hours will learn to his sorrow. When 
these bloodthirsty assailants once make a lodgment in the 
clothing or bedding of the unfortunate victim of their attacks, 
such are their courage and perseverance, that they never capitu- 
late. “ Blood or death ” is their motto ; — the war against them, 
to be successful, must be a war of extermination. 

Poor as our hostess was, she nevertheless was reluctant to 
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any compensation for her hospitality. We, however, 
insisted upon her receiving a dollar from each of us. (dos pesos,) 
which she finally accepted ; and after shaking us cortlially by the 
hand she bade us an affectionate adios, and we proceeded on our 
journey. 

From the Mission of San Jose to the Pueblo of San Jos6, the 
distance is fifteen miles, for the most part over a level and 
highly fertile plain, producing a variety of indigenous grasses, 
among which I noticed several species of clover, and mustard, 
large tracts of which we rode through, the stalks varying from 
six to ten feet in height. The plain is watered by several array os, 
skirted with timber, generally the evergreen oak. 

We met this morning a Californian carreta, or travelling- cartj 
freighted with women and children, bound on a pleasure excur- 
sion. The carreta is the rudest specimen of the wheeled vehicle 
I have seen. The wheels are transverse sections of a log, and 
are usually about 2^ feet in diameter, and varying in thickness 
from the centre to the rim. These wheels arc coupled together 
by an axletree, into which a tongue is inserted. On the axle- 
tree and tongue rests a frame, constructed of sqiiare pieces of 
timber, six or eight feet in length, and four or five in breadth, 
into which are inserted a number of stakes about four feet in 
length. This frame-work being covered and floored w'ith raw 
hides, the carriage is complete. The carreta which wc met was 
drawn by two yokes of oxen, driven by an Indian vaquero; 
mounted on a horse. In the rear were two Caballeros, riding 
fine spirited horses, with gaudy trappings. They were dressed 
in steeple-crowned, glazed somhj'eros, scrapes of fiery colors, 
velvet (cotton) calzoneros, white cambric calzoncillos, and leg- 
gins and shoes of undressed leather. Their spurs were of im- 
mense size. 

The party halted as soon as we met them, the men touching 
their heavy sombreros, and uttering their usual salutation of the 
morning, Buenos dias, seiiores,** and shaking hands with us very 
cordially. The same salutation was repeated by all the senoratf 
and seBoritas in the carref and personal appearance 

the women of this party were much inferior to the men. Their 
ekins were dark, sallow, and shrivelled, and their costume, a 
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loose and reboso, were made of very common 

1'he children, however, were all handsome, with sparkling ^yes 
and ruddy complexions. Women and children were seated d 
la TurquCy on the bottom of tL % carretUy there being no raisM 
seats in the vehicle. 

We arrived at the Pueblo de San Josd about 12 o’clock. 
There being no hotels in California, we were much at loss 
where to apply for refreshments and lodgings for the night. 
Soon, however, we were met by Captain Fisher, a native of 
Massachusetts, but a resident of this country for twenty years 
or more, who invited us to his house. We were most civilly 
received by Sehora F., who, although she did not speak English, 
seemed to understand it very well. She is a native of the 
southern Pacific coast of Mexico, and a lady of fine manners 
and personal appearance. Her eldest daughter, thirteen 

years of age, is very beautiful. An excellent dii8 .fer was soon 
set out, with a variety of the native wines of California and 
other liquors. We could not have felt ourselves more happiy 
and more at home, even at our own firesides and in the midst of 
our own families. 

The Pueblo de San Jose is a village containing some six or 
eight hundred inhabitants. It is situated in what is called the 
** Pueblo valley,” about fifteen miles south of the southern 
shore of the Bay of San Francisco. Through a navigable creek 
vessels of considerable burden can approach the town within a 
distance of five or six miles. Tlie embarcadero, or landing, I 
think, is six miles from the Pueblo. The fertile plain between 
this and the town, at certain seasons of the year, is sometimes 
inundated. The " Pueblo valley,” which is eighty or one hun- 
dred miles in length, varying from ten to twenty in breadth, is 
well watered by the Rio Santa Clara and numerous arroyoSy 
and is one of the most fertile and picturesque plains in Cali- 
fornia. For pastoral charms, fertility of soil, variety of produc- 
tions, and delicious voluptuousness of climate and scenery^ ' it 
cannot be surpassed. This valley, if properly cultivated, would 
alone produce breadstuffs enough to supply millions of popufe* 
tion. The buildings of the Pueblo, with few exceptions, are 
constructed of adobes, and none of them have even the smallest 
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jrf tensions to architectural taste or beauty. The church, which 
^ situated near the centre of the town, exteriorly resembles h 
hog® Putch bam. The streets are irregular, every man having 
erected his house in a jwsition most convenient to him. Aque- 
ducts convey water from the Santa Clara river to all parts of 
l;he town. In the main plaza hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of squirrels, whose abodes are under ground, have their resi- 
dences. They are of a brownish color, and about the size of 
our common gray squirrel. Emerging from their subterraneous 
abodes, they skip and leap about over the plaza without the 
least concern, no one molesting them. 

The population of the place is composed chiefly of native Cali- 
fornian land-proprietors. Their ranchos are in the valley, but 
their residences and gardens are in the town. We visited this 
afternoon the garden of Sehor Don Antonio Sunol. He received 
us with much politeness, and conducted us through his garden. 
Apples, pears, peaches, figs, oranges, and grapes, with other 
fruits which I do not now recollect, were growing and ripening. 
The grape-vines were bowed to the ground with the luxuriance 
and weight of the yield ; and more delicious fruit I never tasted. 
From the garden we crossed over to a flouring-mill recently 
erected by a son-iu-law^ of Don Antonio, a Frenchman by birth. 
The mill is a creditable enterprise to the proprietor, and he will 
coin money from its operations. 

The Pueblo de San Josd is one of the oldest settlements in 
Alta California. Captain Fisher pointed out to me a house 
, built of adobes, which has been standing between 80 and 90 
years, and no house in the place appeared to be more substan- 
tial or in better repair. A garrison, composed of marines from 
the United States ship and volunteers enlisted from the Ameri- 
can settlers in the country, is now stationed here. The post is 
under the command of Purser Watmough, of the United States 
sloop-of-war Portsmouth, commanded by Captain Montgomery. 
During the evening I visited several public places, (bar-rooms,) 
where I saw men and women engaged promiscuously at the 
game of monte, Gambp’-^irr’^'-^niversal vice in California. 
All classes and both sexes participate in its excitements to some 
extent. The games, however, while I was present, were con- 
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ducted with great propriety and decorum so far as the native 
Californians were concerned. The loud swearing and other 
turbulent demonstrations generally proceeded from the unsuc^ 
cessful foreigners. I could nol |)ut observe the contrast be- 
tween the two races in this respect. The one bore their losses 
with stoical composure and iridilFerence ; the other announced 
each unsuccessful bet with profane imprecations and maledic- 
tions. Excitement prompted the hazards of the former, avaricu 
the latter. 

September 20. — The morning was cloudy and cool ; but the 
clouds broke away about nine o'clock, and the sun shone from 
a vaporless sky, as usual. We met, at the Pueblo, Mr. Grove 
Cook, a native of Gerrard county, Ky., but for many years a 
resident of California. He is the proprietor of a rancho in the 
vicinity. *We determined to leave our mules in charge of Mr. 
Cook's vaquero, and proceed to San Francisco on S |red horses. 
The distance from the Pueblo de San Jose to San Francisco is 
called sixty miles. The time occupied in performing the journey, 
on Californian horses at Californian speed, is generally six or 
seven hours. Procuring horses for the journey, and leaving our 
baggage, with the exception of a change of clothing, we left the 
Pueblo about eleven o'clock, a.m. 

The mission of Santa Clara is situated about two and a half 
miles from the town. A broad alameda, shaded by stately trees, 
(elms and willows,) planted by the padresy extends nearly the 
entire distance, forming a most l>eautiful drive or w'alk for 
equestrians or pedestrians. The motive of the padres in planting 
this avenue, was to afford the devout seuoras and seuoritas a 
shade from the sun, when w'alking from the Pueblo to the church 
at the mission to attend mass. A few minutes over the smooth, 
level road, at the rapid speed of our fresh Californian horses, 
brought us to the mission, wliere we halted to make our observa- 
tions. This mission is not so extensive in its buildings as that of 
San Jose, but the houses are generally in better repair. They 
are constructed of adobes, llie church was open, and entering 
the interior, I found the walls hung with coarse paintings and 
engravings of the saints, etc., etc. The chancel is decorated 
with numerous images, and symbolical ornaments used by the 
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priests in their worship. Gold -paper, and tinsel, in barbaric 
taste, are plastered without stint upon nearly every object that 
meets the eye, so that when on festive occasions the church is 
Hghted, it must present a very glittering appearance. 

The rich lands surrounding the mission are entirely neglected. 

I did not notice a foot of ground under cultivation, except the 
garden enclosure, wliich contained a variety of fruits and planti^ 
of the temperate and tropical climates. From want of care, 
these are fast decaying. Some excellent pears w^ere furnished 
us by Mrs. Bennett, an American lady, of amazonian proportions, 
who, with her family of sons, lias taken uj) her residence in one 
of the huildings of the mission. I’he picture of decay and ruin 
presented by this once flourishing establishment, surrounded by 
a country so fertile and scenery so enchanting, is a most melan- 
choly spectacle to the jrassing traveller, and speaks a language of 
loud condemnation against tlie government. 

Proceeding on our journey, we travelled fifteen nulcs over a 
flat plain, timbered with groves and parks of evergreen ofilcs, and 
covered w^ith a great variety of grasses, wild oats, .and mustard. 
So rank is the growth of mustard in many places, that it is with 
difficulty that a horse can penetrate through it. Numerous birds 
flitted from tree to tree, making the groves musical W'ith their 
harmonious notes. The black- tailed deer bounded frequently 
across our path, and the lurking and stealthy cuyotes were con- 
tinually in view. We halted at a small cabin, with a corral near 
it, in order to breathe our horses, and refresh ourselves. Captain 
Fisher had kindly filled a small sack with bread, cheese, roasted 
beef, and a small jug of excellent schiedain. Entering the cabin, 
the interior of which was cleanly, we found a solitary woman, 
young, neatly dressed, and displaying many personal charms. 
Witli the characteristic ease and grace of a Spanisli woman, she 
gave the usual salutation for the hour of the day, Buena s tardea 
se^ores cahalleros to which we responded by a suitable saluta- 
tion, We requested of our hostess .some water, wdiich she 
furnished us immediately, in an jearthen bowl. Opening out^' 
sack of provisions, we spread them upon the table, and invited 
the seiiora to partake of them with us, which invitation she 
accepted without the slightest hesitation, and with much good- 
nature, vivacity, and even thankfulness for our 







are no women in the world for whose manners nature has done 
80 much, and for whom art and education, in this respect, hair|^ 
done so little, as these Hispr*'p-American females on the coast 
of the Pacific. In their deportment towards strangers they aite 
queens, when, in costume, they are peasants. None of thetd, 
according to our tastes, can be called beautiful ; but what they 
want in complexion, and regularity of feature, is fully supplied 
hy their kindliness, the soul and sympathy which beam from 
their dark eyes, and .their grace and warmth of manners and 
expression. 

While enjoying the pic-nic with our agreeable hostess, a eabtd- 
lada was driven into the corral by two vagueros, and two gen- 
tlemen soon after came into the house, lliey were Messrs. 
Lightson and Murphy, from the Pueblo, bound for San Francisco, 
and had stopped to change their horses. We ?g fnediately made 
ready [to accompany them, and were soon on the road again, 
travelling at a race-horse speed ; these gentlemen havingf urnished 
us with a change of horses, in order that we might be able to ke^p 
up with them. i - 

To account for the fast travelling in California on horseback, 
it is necessary to explain the mode by which it is accomplished. 
A gentleman who starts upon a journey of one hundred miles, and 
wishes to perform the trip in a day, will take with him ten fresh 
horses and a vaquero. 7 ^he eight loose horses are placed under 
the charge of the vaguero, and are driven in front at the rate of 
ten or twelve miles an hour, according to the speed that is 
required for the journey. At the end of twenty miles, the 
horses which have been rode are discharged and turned into 
the cahallada, and horses which have not been rode, but driven 
along without weight, are saddled and mounted and rode at the 
same speed, and so on to the end of the journey. If a horse 
gives out from inability to proceed at this gait, he is left on the 
road. The owner’s brand is on him, and if of any value, he 
«pan be recovered without difficulty. But in California, no one 
thinks of stopping on the road, on account of the loss of a 
horse, or his inability to travel at the rate of ten or twelve miles 
an hour. Horseflesh is cheap, and the animal must go as lotig 
as he can, and when he cannot travel longer he is left, and another 

hnmfi is snbstitnt#»d. - » 
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i Twenty^fiv© miles, at a rapid gait over a level and fertile 
l^atn, brought us to the rancho of Don Francisco Sanies, where 
we halted to change horses. Breathing our animals a short 
time, we resumed our journey, and reached the mission of Sau 
Francisco Dolores, three miles from the town of San Francisco# 
just after sunset. Between the mission and the town the road 
is very sandy, and we determined to remain here for the night, 
corralinff the loose animals, and picketing those we rode. It was 
some time, however, before we could find a house to lodge in. 
The foreign occupants of the mission buildings, to whom we 
applied for accommodations for the night, gave us no satisfaction. 
After several applications, we w^ere at last accommodated by an 
old and very poor Californian Spaniard, who inhabited a small 
house in one of the ruinous squares, formerly occupied by the 
operative Indians. All that he had (and it was but little) was 
at our disposal. A more miserable supper I never sat down to ; 
but the spirit of genuine hospitality in whicli it was given, im- 
parted to the poor viands a flavor that rendered the entertain- 
ment almost sumptuous — in my imagination. A cup of water 
cheerfully given to the weary and thirsty traveller, by him who 
has no more to part with, is worth a cask of wine grudgingly 
bestowed by the stingy or the ostentatious churl. Notwith- 
standing we preferred sleeping on our own blankets, these poor 
people would not suffer us to do it, but spread their own pallets 
on the earth floor of their miserable hut, and insisted so strongly 
upon our occupying them, that we could not refuse. 

September 21. — We rose at daylight. The morning was 
clear, and our horses were shivering with the cold. The mission 
of San Francisco is situated at the northern terminus of the fertile 
plain over which we travelled yesterday, and at tlie foot, on the 
eastern side, of the coast range of mountains. These mountains 
are of considerable elevation. The shore of the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco is about two miles distant from the mission. An arroyo 
. waters the mission lands and empties into the bay. The church 
, of the mission, and the main buiidiaff« contiguous, are in tolerable 
repair. In the latter, several Mormon families, which arrived 
in the ship Brooklyn from New York, are quartered. As in the 
; ertlier missions I have passed through, the Indian quarters axe 
crumbling into shapeless heaps of mud. 
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Our aged host, notwithstanding he is a pious GathoMc and 
considers us as heretics and heathens, gave us his benediction in 
a very impressive manner when we were about to start. Mount*- 
ing our horses at sunrise, wt^ravelled three miles over low ridges 
of sand-hills, with sufficient soil, however, to produce a thick 
growth of scrubby evergreen Ook, and brambles of hawthorn, 
wild currant and gooseberry bushes, rose-bushes, briers, etc. We 
reached the residence of Wm. A. LeidesdorfF, Esq., late American 
vice-consul at San Franscisco. when the sun was about an hour 
high. The morning was calm and beautiful. Not a ripple dis- 
turbed the placid and glassy surface of the magnificent bay and 
harbor, upon which rested at anchor thirty large vessels, consist- 
ing of whalemen, merchantmen, and the U.S. sloop of war Ports- 
mouth, Captain Montgomery. Besides these, there were numerous 
small craft, giving to the harbor a commerfg | air, of which some 
of the large cities on the Atlantic coast woiui feel vain. The bay, 
from the town of San Francisco due east, is about twelve miles in 
breadth. An elevated range of hills bounds the view on the 
opposite side. These slope gradually down, and between them# 
and the shore there is a broad and fertile plain, which is called the 
Contra Costa. There are several small islands in the bay, but they 
do not present a fertile appearance to the eye. 

We were received with every mark of respectful attention and 
cordial hospitality by Mr. Leidesdorff. Mr. L. is a native of 
Denmark ; was for some years a resident of the United States ; 
but subsequently the captain of a merchant vessel, and has been 
established at this place as a merchant some five or six years. 
The house in which he resides, now under the process of comple** 
tion, is the largest private building in the town. Being shown to 
a well-furnished room, we changed our travel-soiled clothing for 
a more civilized costume, by which time breakfast was announced, 
and we were ushered into a large dining-hall. In the centre 
stood a table, on which was spread a substantial breakfast of 
stewed and fried beef, fried onions and potatoes, bread, butter, 
and coffee. Our appetites were very sharp, and we did fuH justice 
to the merits of the fare before us. The servants waiting upon 
the table were an Indian mmhachito and muchacMta, about ten or 
twelve years of age. They had not been long from their 
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rmckerias, amd knew but little of civilized life. Our host, how- 
ever, who speaks, I believe, nearly e^jry living language, whethaf 
of Christian, barbarian, or savage nations, seemed determined to 
impress upon their dull intellects the forms and customs of civi- 
lization. He scolded them with great vivacity, sometimes in 
tlieir own tongue, sometimes in French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Danish, German, and English, in accordance with the language 
in whieh he was thinking at the moment. It seemed to me that 
the little fat Indians were more confused than enlightened by hk 
Omphatic instructions. At the table, besides ourselves and host, 
was Lieut. W. A. Bartlett, of the U.S. sloop -of- war Portsmouth, 
now acting as alcalde of the town and district of San Francisco. 

The Portsmouth, Commander Montgomery, is the only United 
States vessel of war now lying in the harbor. She is regarded as 
riie finest vessel of her class belonging to our navy. By invitation 
of Lieutenant Bartlett, I went on hoard of her between ten and 
eleven o’clock. The crew and officers were assembled on deck 
to attend Divine service. They were all dressed with great neat- 
ness, and seemed to listen with deep attention to the Episcopal 
service and a sermon, which were read by Commander Montgo- 
nier5% who is a member of the church. 

In the afternoon I walked to the summit of one of the elevated 
hills in the vicinity of the town, from which I had a view of the 
entrance to the Bay of San Francisco, and of the Pacific ocean. 
A thick fog hung over the ocean outside of the ])ay. The deep 
roar of the eternally restless waves, as they broke one after an- 
other upon the beach, or dashed against the rock-bound shore, 
could be heard with great distinctness, although some five or 
.six miles distant. The entrance from the ocean into the bay is 
-Bhout a mile and a half in breadth. The waters of the bay ap- 
pear to have forced a passage through the elevated ridge of hills 
next to the shore of the Pacific. These rise abruptly on either 
«ide of the entrance. I’he water at the entrance and inside is of 
• sufficient depth to admit the largest ship that was ever constructed ; 
and so completely land-locked ^ycotected from the winds is the 

harbor, that vessels can riae at anchor in perfect safety in all kind 
nf weather. The capacity of the harbor is sufficient for the accoja.. 
modation of all the navies of the world. 
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San Francisco is situated on the south side of the 
entrance, fronting on the bay, and about six miles from the oOei^ 
Hie flow and ebb of the tide are suffleient to bring a vessel I© 
the anchorage in front of the town and to carry it outside, witlw 
put the aid of v^nd, or even against an unfavourable wind. tA 
more approachable harbor, or one of greater security, is unknowd 
to navigators. The permanent population of the town is at this 
time between one and two hundred,* and is composed almost ex*^ 
clusively of foreigners. There are but two or three native Calit 
fornian families in the place. The transient population, and at 
present it is quite numerous, consists of the garrison of marines 
stationed here, and the officers and crews attached to the merchant 
and whale ships lying in the harbor. The houses, with few 
exceptions, are small adobes and frames, constructed without 
regard to architectural taste, convenience, oig |mfort. Very few 
of them have either chimneys or fire-places. The inhabitants 
contrive to live the year round without fires, except for cooking. 
The position of San Francisco for commerce is, without doubt, 
superior to any other port on the Pacific coast of North Amerioj,^ 
The country contiguous and tributary to it cannot be surpassed in 
fertility, healthfulness of climate, and beauty of scenery. It is 
capable of producing whatever is necessary to the sustenance of 
man, and many of the luxuries of tropical climates, not taking 
into the account the mineral w'ealth of the surrounding hills and 
mountains, w'hich there is reason to believe is very great. This 
place is, doubtless, destined to become one of the largest and 
most opulent commercial cities in the w'orld, and under American 
authority it will rise with astonishing rapidity. The principal 
merchants now established here are Messrs. Leidesdorff, Grimes, 
and Davis, and Frank Ward, a young gentleman recently from 
New York. These houses carry on an extensive and profitable 
commerce with the interior, the Sandwich Islands, Oregon, and 
the southern coast of the Pacific. The produce of Oregon for 
exportation is flour, lumber, salmon, and cheese ; of the Sand- 
wich Islands, sugar, coffee, and preserved tropical fruits, 

♦ This was in September, 1846. In June, 1847, when I left San Fran- 
cisco, on my return to the United States, the population had inoreased to 
about twelve hundred, and houses were rising in all directions. 
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i CaHfcmaia, until recently, has had no commerce in the broad 
signiicaldon of the term. A few commercial houses of Boston 
aaid New York have monopolized all the trade on this coast 
for a number of years. These houses have sent out ships freighted 
i#ith cargoes of dry goods and a variety of knick-knacks saleable 
in tlie country. The ships are fitted up for the retail sale of 
these articles, and trade from port to port, vending their wares 
cm board to the rancheros at prices that would be astonishing at 
home. For instance, the price of common brown cotton cloth 
is one dollar per yard, and other articles in this and even greater 
proportion of advance upon home prices. They receive in pay- 
ment for their wares, hides and tallow. The price of a dry 
hide is ordinarily one dollar and fifty cents . The price of tallow 
i do not know. When the ship has disposed of her cargo she 
is loaded with hides, and returns to Boston, where the hides 
bring about four or five dollars, according to tlie fluctuations 
of the market. Immense fortunes have been made by this trade; 
and between the government of Mexico and the traders on the 
coast, California has been literally skinned, annually for the last 
thirty years. Of natural wealth the population of California 
possesses a superabundance, and are immensely rich ; still, such 
have been the extortionate prices that they have been compelled 
to pay for their commonest artificial luxuries and wearing apparel, 
that generally they are but indifferently provided with the ordi- 
nary necessaries of civilized life. For a suit of clothes, which 
in New York or Boston would cost seventy -five dollars, the Cali- 
fornian has been compelled to pay five times that sum in hides 
at one dollar and fifty cents ; so that a Caballero, to clothe himself 
genteelly, has been obliged, as often as he renewed his dress, to 
sacrifice about two hundred of the cattle on his rancho. No 
people, whether males or females, are more fond of display ; no 
people have paid more dearly to gratify this vanity ; and yet no 
civilized people I have seen are so deficient in what they most 
covet. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

a /■ -■; 

Climate of San Francisco — Periodical winds— -Dine on the 

supper party on shore— Arri val of Commodore Stockton at San FiaiJC 
Humours of rebellion from the south — Californian court— Trial kj 
Fandango — Californian belles — American pioneers of the Paeifii5r?|^®^j 
tion of Commodore Stockton — Sitga — Captain Fremont leaves San yraiS^ 
cisco for the south — Offer our services as volunteers. 

From the 21st of September to the 13th of October I 
at San P>ancisco. The weather during this period was 
fbrraly clear. The climate of San Francisco is peejuliar 
local, from its position. During the summer and Autumnal 
months, the wind on this coast blows fj^ jti the west alid nort^^ ^ 
west, directly from the ocean. The moixiings here are usually ^ 
calm and pleasantly warm. About twelve o’clock, p. M.,the wihd 
blows strong from the ocean, through the entrance of the bay; 
rendering the temperature cool enough for woollen clothing bd 
midsummer. About sunset the wind dies away, and the Cvetiangfe * 
and nights are comparatively calm. In the winter months -tlie 
wind blows in soft and gentle breezes from the south-east, and! 
the temperature is agreeable, the thermometer rarely sinking 
below -500. When the winds blow from the ocean, it Hcrver 
rains; when they blow from the land, as they do during fbe 
winter and spring months, the weather is showery, and resem!#^' 
that of the month of May in the same latitude on the AtMh€c" 
coast. The coolness of the climate and briskness of the ICif 
above described, are confined to particular positions on 
coast, and the description in this respect is not applicable tti ' 
the interior of the country, nor even to other localities immediatdfy , 
on the coast. 

On the 21st, by invitation of Captain Montgomery, I dinyi 
on board of tlie sloop-of-war Portsmouth. The party, including* ’ 
myself, consisted of Colonel llusseil, Mr. Jacob, Lieutetifet!^' - 
Bartlett, and a son of Captain Montgomery. There are fe# 
any officers in our navy more highly and universally esteemed; 
for their moral qualities and professional merits, than Oaptalti 
Montgomery. He is a sincere Christian, a brave officer, sk - 
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accomplished gentleman. Under the orders of Commodore Sloat, 
he first raised the American flag in San Francisco. We spent 
the afternoon most agreeably, and the refined hosplt^ity, 
courteous manners, and intelligent and interesting conversation 
of our host, made us regret the rapidly fleeting moments. The 
wines on the table were the produce of the vine of California, 
and having attained age, were of an excellent quality in substance 
and flavor. 

I attended a supper-party given this evening by Mr. Frank 
Ward. The party was composed of citizens of the town, and 
officers of the navy and the merchant and whale ships in the 
harbor. In such a company as was here assembled, it was 
^^ery difficult for me to realize that I was many thousand miles 
from home, in a strange and foreign country. All the faces 
about me were American, and there was nothing in scene or 
sentiment to remind the guests of their remoteness from their 
native shores. Indeed, it seems to be a settled opinion, that 
California is henceforth to compose a part of the United States, 
and every American who is now here considers himself as 
treading upon his own soil, as much as if he w^ere in one of the 
old thirteen revolutionary states. Song, sentiment, story, and 
wit, heightened the enjoyments of the excellent entertainment 
of our host, and the jovial party did not separate until a late 
hour of the night. The guests, as may be supposed, were 
composed chiefly of gentlemen who had, from their pursuits, 
travelled over most of the w’orld, — had seen developments of 
human character under every variety of circumstance, and 
observed society, civilized, barbarous, and savage, in all its phases. 
Their conversation, therefore, when around the convivial board, 
possessed an unhackneyed freshness and raciness highly entertain- 
ing and instructive. 

On the 27th of September, the U. S. frigate Congress, Cap- 
tain Livingston, bearing the broad pennant of Commodore 
Stockton, and the U. S. frigate ^^^‘^nnah, Captain Mervine, 
anchored in the harbor, having sailed from Monterey a day or 
two previously. The arrivalj^of these large men-of-war pro- 
duced an increase of the bustle in the small town. Blue coats 
and bright buttons (the naval uniform) became the prevailing 
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eostume at the billiard-rooms and other public places, and tie 
plain dress of a private citizen might be regarded as a badge of 
distinction. ^ 

On the 1 St of October a courier arrived from the south v^ ith 
intelligence that the Californians at Los Angeles had organized 
a force and rebelled against the authority of the Americans,— 
that they had also captured an American merchant-vessel lying 
at San Pedro, the port of the city of Angels, about thirty miles 
distant, and robbed it of a quantity of merchandise and specie. 
Whether this latter report was or was not true, 1 do not know 
-—the former was correct. The frigate Savannah sailed for Los 
Angeles immediately. 

Among those American naval office’’H whose agreeable acquaint^'* 
ance I made at San Francisco, v^j Mr. James F. Schenck, 
first-lieutenant of the frigate Congress, brother of the distin- 
guished member of congress from Ohio oflhat name, — a native 
of Dayton, Ohio, — a gentleman of intelligence, keen wit, and a 
most accomplished officer. The officers of our navy are our 
representatives in foreign countries, and they are generally such 
representatives as their constituents have reason to feel proud 
of. Their chivalry, patriotism, gentlemanlike deportment, and 
professional skill, cannot be too much admired and applauded 
by their countrymen. I shall ever feel grateful to the naval 
officers of the Pacific squadron, for their numerous civilities during 
my sojourn on the Pacific coast. 

Among the novelties presented while at San Francisco, was a 
trial by jury — the second tribunal of this kind which had been 
organized in California. The trial took place before Judge 
Bartlett, and the litigants were two Mormons. Counsel was 
employed on both sides. Some of the forms of American judicial 
proceedings were observed, and many of the legal technicalities 
and nice flaws, so often urged in common-law courts, were here 
argued by the learned counsel of the parties, with a vehemence 
of language and gesticulation with which I thought tlie legal 
learning and acumen displayed did not correspond. The pro- 
ceedings were a mixture, made up of common law, equity, and 
a sprinkling of military despotism — which last ingredient the 
court was compelled to employ, when entangled in the intricate 
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meshes woven by the counsel for the litigants, in order to extricate 
itself. The jury, after the case was referred to them, were what 
is called ** hung they could not agree, and the matters in issue, 
therefore, remained exactly where they were before the proceedings 
were commenced. 

I attended one evening a fandango given by Mr. Ridley, an 
English gentleman, whose wife is a Californian lady. Several 
of the sehoras and seiioritas from the ranchos of the vicinity were 
present. The Californian ladies dance with much ease and grace. 
The waltz appears to be a favorite with them. Smoking is not 
prohibited in these assemblies, nor is it contined to the gentlemen. 
The cigarita is freely used by the senoras and seiioritas, and they 
puff it with much gusto while threading the mazes of the cotillon 
or swinging in the waltz. 

I liad the pleasure of being introduced, at the residence of Mr- 
Leidesdorff, to two young ladies, sisters and belles in Alta Cali- 
fornia. They arc'. mond)ers of an old and numerous family on 
the Contra Costa, 'riieir names are singular indeed, for if I 
heard them correctly, one of them was called Donna Maria Jesus 
and the other Donna Maria Conception. They were interesting 
and graceful young ladies, with regular features, symmetrical 
figures, and their dark eyes Hashed with all the intelligence and 
passion characteristic of Spanish women. 

Among the gentlemen with wdiom I met soon after my arrival 
at San Francisco, and whose acquaintance I afterwards cultivated, 
were Mr. E. Grimes and Mr. N. Spear, both natives of Massa- 
chusetts, but residents of this coast and of the Pacific Islands, 
for many years. They may be called the patriarchs of Americga 
pioneers on the Pacific. After forming an acquaintance with Mr, 
Grimes, if any one were to say to me that 

“ Old Grimes is dead, that good old man,'* 

I should not hesitate to contradict him with emj)hasis ; for he is 
still living, and possesses all th^* charities and virtues which can 
adorn human nature, w’th »ome of the eccentricities of his name- 
sake in the song. By leading a life of p'ril and adventure on |he 
Pacific ocean for fifty years he has accumulated a large fortnne^ 
and is a man now proverbial for his integrity, candor, and chaxi- 
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ties. Both of these gentlemen have been largely engaged in 
local commerce of the Pacific. Mr. S., some twenty-five oP 
thirty years ago, colonizeC |one of the Cannibal Islands, and 
remained upon it with the colony for nearly two years. The 
attempt to introduce agi*iculture into the island was a failure, and 
the enterprise was afterwards abandoned. 

On the evening of the third of October, it having been an-? 
Bounced that Commodore Stockton would land on the fifth, a 
public meeting of the citizens was called by the alcalde, for the 
purpose of adopting suitable arrangements for his reception, in 
his civic capacity as governor. The meeting was convened in the 
plaza, (Portsmouth-square.) Col. Russell was appointed chair- 
man, and on motion of E. Bryant a , committee was appointed to 
make all necessary and suitable arrangements for the reception of 
his excellency. Governor Stockton. The following account of 
this pageant I extract from the Californian’* newspaper of 
October 24th, 1846. 

“ Agreeable to public notice, a large number of the citizens of 
San Francisco and vicinity, assembled in Portsmouth-square for# 
the purpose of meeting His Excellency Robert F . Stockton, to 
welcome his arrival, and offer him the hospitalities of the city. 
At ten o’clock, a procession was formed, led by the Chief Marshal 
of the day, supported on either hand by two aids, followed by all 
excellent band of music — a military escort, under command of 
Captain J. Zeilen, U. S. M. C. — Captain John B. Montgomery 
and suite — Magistracy of the District, and the Orator of the day 
-^-Foreign Consuls — Captain John Paty, Senior Captain of the 
Hawanian Navy — Lieutenant-Commanding Ruducoff, Russian 
Navy, and Lieutenant-Commanding Bonnett, French Navy. The 
procession was closed by the Committee of Arrangements, Cap- 
tains of ships in port, and a long line of citizens. 

General Mariano Guadaloupe Vallejo, with several others 
viho had held office under the late government, took their appro- 
priate place in the line. 

** The procession moved in fine style down Portsmouth-street 
to the landing, and formed a line in Water- street. The Governor- 
General landed from his barge, and was met on the wharf hy 
Captain John B« Montgomery, U. S, N*, Judge W. A, Bartlett*-; 
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Marshal of the day, (Frank Ward,) who conducted him to 
the front of the line, and presented him to the procession, through 
the orator of the day. Colonel Russell, who addressed the Com- 
modore.” 

When the governor and commander-in-chief had closed his 
reply, the procession moved through the principal streets and 
halted in front of Captain LeidesdorfF's residence, where the 
governor and suite entered, and was presented to a number of 
ladies, who welcomed him to the shores of California. After 
which a large portion of the procession accompanied the governor, 
on horseback, to the mission of San Francisco Dolores, several 
miles in the country, and returned to an excellent collation pre- 
pared by the committee of arrangements, at the house of Captain 
LeidesdorfF. After the cloth was removed, the usual number of 
regular toasts prepared by the committee of arrangements, and 
numerous volunteer sentiments by tlie members of the company, 
were drank with many demonstrations of enthusiasm, and several 
speeches were made. In response to a complimentary toast, 
Commodore Stockton made an eloquent address of an hour's 
length. The toasts given in English were translated into Spanish, 
and those given in Spanish were translated into English. A ball 
in honor of the occasion was given by the committee of arrange- 
ments in the evening, which was attended by all the ladies native 
and foreign in the town and vicinity, the naval officers attached 
to the three ships of war, and the captains of the merchant vessels 
lying in the harbor. So seductive were the festivities of the day 
and the pleasures of the dance, that they were not closed until 
a late hour of the night, or rather until an early hour in the 
morning. 

Among the numerous vessels of many nations at anchor in the 
harbor, is a Russian brig from Sitca, the central port of the 
Russian-American Fur Company, on the north-western coast of 
this continent. She is commanded by Lieutenant RuducofF of 
the Russian navy, and is '■^c to be freighted with wheat to 
i^tipply that settlement with breadstuff. Sitca is situated in E 
high northern latitude, and has a population of some four or five 
thousand inhabitants. A large portion of these, I conjecture, 
ai*^ chtistianized natives or Indians. Many of the crew of this 
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vessel are the aborigines of the country to which she belongs, 
and from which she last sailed. I noticed, however, from an 
inscription, that the brig was built at Newburyport, Massachu- 
setts, showing that the autocrat of all the Russias is tributary, 
to some extent, to the free Yankees of New England for his 
naval equipment. On the 11th of October, by invitation of 
Lieutenant Ruducoff, in company of Mr. Jacob and Captain 
LeidesdorfF, I dined on board this vessel. The Russian customs 
are in some respects peculiar. Soon after we reached the vessel 
and were shown into the cabin, a lunch was served up. This 
consisted of a variety of dried and smoked fish, pickled fish- roe, 
and other hyperborean pickles, the nature of which, whether 
animal or vegetable, I could not deftf^Aiine. Various wines and 
liquors accompanied this lunch, the discussion of which lasted 
until an Indian servant, a native of the North Pole, or there- 
abouts, announced dinner. We were then shown into a hand- 
somely furnished dining cabin, where the table was spread. The 
dinner consisted'of several courses, some of which were pecu-^ 
liarly Russian or Sitcan, and I regret that my culinary knowledge 
is not equal to the task of describing them, for the benefit of epi- 
cures of a more southern region than the place of their invention. 
They were certainly very delightful to the palate. The afternoon 
glided away most agreeably. 

On the 12th of October, Captain Fremont, with a number of 
volunteers destined for the south, to co-operate with Commodore 
Stockton in the suppression of the reported rebellion at Los 
Angeles, arrived at San Francisco from the Sacramento. I had 
previously offered my services, and Mr. Jacob had done the same 
to Commodore Stockton, as volunteers in this expedition, if they 
were necessary or desirable. They w^re now repeated. Although 
travellers in the country, we were American citizens, and felt 
under obligations to assist in defending the flag of our country 
wherever it had been planted by proper authority. At this time 
we were given to understand that a larger force than was already 
urganized, was not considered necessary for the expedition. 
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CHAPTER XXVI I, 

Leave San Francisco for Sonoma— Sonoma creek— -“Bear men*’— Islan4s 
in the bay — Liberality of Uncle Sam to sailors — Sonoma— Beautiful 
country — General Vallejo — Senora Vallejo— Thomas O. Larkin, U.S. Con- 
sul — Signs of rain — The seasons in California — More warlike rumors from 
the south — Mission of San Rafael— An Irish ranchero — Sausolito— Return 
to San Francisco — Meet Lippincott — Discomfort of Californian houses, 

October 13. — This morning the United States’ frigate Con^ 
gress, Commodore Stockton, and the merchant-ship Sterling, 
employed to transport the volunteers under the command of Cap- 
tain Fremont, (one hundred and eighty in number,) sailed for the 
south. The destination of these vessels was understood to be 
San Pedro or San Diego. While these vessels were leaving the 
harbor, accompanied by Mr. Jacob, I took passage for Sonoma in 
a cutter belonging to the sloop- of- war Portsmouth. Sonoma is 
situated on the northern side of the Bay of San Francisco, about 
fifteen miles from the shore, and about forty- five miles from the 
town of San Francisco. Sonoma creek is navigable for vessels of 
considerable burden to within four miles of the town. 

Among the passengers in the boat, were Mr. Ide, who acted so 
conspicuous a part in what is called the Bear Revolution,” and 
Messrs. Nash and Grigsby, who were likewise prominent in this 
movement. The boat was manned by six sailors and a cockswain. 
We passed Yerba Buena, Bird, and several other small islands in 
the bay. Some of these are white, as if covered with snow, from 
the deposite upon them of bird-manure. Tens of thousands of 
wild geese, ducks, gulls, and other water-fowls were perched 
upon them, or sporting in the waters of the bay, making a pro- 
digious cackling and clatter with their voices and wings. By the 
aid of ^oars and sails we reached the mouth of Sonoma creek 
about 9 o’clock at night, where we landed and encamped on 
the low marsh which bor<^:- cne bay on this side. 'I’he marshes 
contiguous to the Bay of San Francisco are extensiw, and with 
little trouble I believe they could be reclaimed and transformed 
into valuable and productive rice plantations. Having made our 
supper on raw salt-pork and bread generously furnished by the 
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sailors, as soon as we landed, we spread our blankets oh tlife 
damp and rank vegetation, and slept soundly until morning. ; 

October 14. — Wind and tide being favorable, at daylight we 
proceeded up the serpentine creek, which winds through a flat 
and fertile plain, sometimes marshy, at others more elevated and 
dry, to the embarcadero, ten or twelve miles from the bay. Wh 
landed here between 9 and 10 o*clock, a.m. All the passengers^ 
except ourselves, proceeded immediately to the town. By them 
we sent for a cart to transport our saddles, bridles, blankets, and 
other baggage, which we had brought with us. While some of 
the sailors were preparing breakfast, others, with their muskets, 
shot wild geese, with which the plain was covered. An excellent 
breakfast was prepared in a short tim^^y our sailor companions, 
of which we partook with them. No Jenevolent old gentleman 
provides more bountifully for his servants than ** Uncle Sam.'* 
These sailors, from the regular rations served out to them from 
their ship, gave an excellent breakfast, of bread, butter, coffee, 
tea, fresh beefsteaks, fried salt-pork, cheese, pickles, and a variety 
of other delicacies, to which we had been unaccustomed for several ♦ 
months, and which cannot be obtained at present in this country. 
They all said that their rations were more than ample in quantity, 
and excellent in quality, and that no government was so gene- 
rous in supplying its sailors as the government of the United 
States. They appeared to be happy, and contented with their 
condition and service ; and animated with a patriotic pride for 
the honor of their country, and the flag under which they sailed. 
The open frankness, and honest patriotism of these single-hearted 
and weather-beaten tars, gave a spice and flavor to our entertain- 
ment which I shall not soon forget. 

From the embarcadero we walked, under the influence of the 
rays of an almost broiling sun, four miles to the town of Sonoma. 
The plain which lies between the landing and Sonoma, is tim- 
bered sparely with evergreen oaks. The luxuriant grass is now 
brown and crisp. The hills surrounding this beautiful valley or 
plain, are gentle, sloping, highly picturesque, and covered to * 
their tops with wild oats. Reaching Sonoma, we procured 
lodgings in a large and half- finished adobe house, erected by Don ' 
Salvador Vallejo, but now occupied by Mr. Griflith, an American^ ^ 
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^igicant, originally from North Carolina. Sonoma is one of the 
old miasion establishments of California ; but there is now scarcely 
a niission building standing, most of them having fallen into 
s^peless masses of mud ; and a few years will prostote the roof- 
l|^s walls which are now standing. The principal houses in the 
place are the residences of Gen. Don Mariano Guadaloupe Vallejo, 
his brother-in-law, Mr. J. P. Leese, an American, and his brother, 
Don Salvador Vallejo. The quartel, a bam-like adobe house, 
the public square. The town presents a most dull and 
ruinous appearance ; but the country surrounding it is exuber- 
antly fertile, and romantically picturesque, and Sonoma, under 
American authority, and with an American population, will very 
soon become a secondary commercial point, and a delightful 
residence. Most of the buildings are erected around a plaza, 
about two hundred yards square. The only ornaments in this 
square are numerous skulls and dislocated skeletons of slaughtered 
beeves, with which hideous remains the ground is strewn. Cold 
and warm springs gush from the hills near the town, and supply, 
at all seasons, a sufficiency of water to irrigate any required 
extent of ground on the plain below. I noticed outside of the 
square several groves of peach, and other fruit-trees, and vine- 
yards, which were planted here by the padres ; but the walls and 
fences that once surrounded them are now fallen, or have been 
consumed for fuel ; and they are exposed to the mercies of the 
immense herds of cattle which roam over and graze upon the 
plain. 

October 15. — I do not like to trouble the reader with a fre- 
quent reference to the myriads of fleas and other vermin which 
infest the rancherias and old mission establishments in California ; 
but if any sinning soul ever suffered the punishments of purga- 
tory before leavii^g its tenement of clay, those torments were 
endured by myself last night. When I rose from my blankets 
this morning, after a sleepless night, I do not think there was an 
inch-square of my body vud not exhibit the inflammation 
ccmsequent upon a puncture by a flea, or some other equally rabid 
and poisonous insect. Smallpox, erysipelas, measles, and scar- 
let-lever combined, could not have imparted to my skin a more 
inflamed and sanguineous appearance. The multitudes of these 
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insects, however, have been generated by Indian filthiness. They 
do not disturb the inmates of those casas where cleanliness pre- 
vails. 

Having letters of introduction to General Vallejo and Mr. 
Leese, I delivered them this morning. General Vallejo is a 
native Californian, and a gentleman of intelligence and taste far 
superior to most of his countrymen. The interior of his house 
presented a different appearance from any house occupied by 
native Californians which I have entered since I have been in the 
country. Every apartment, even the main entrance-hall and 
corridors, were scrupulously clean, and presented an air of com- 
fort which 1 have not elsewhere seen in California. The parlor 
was furnished with handsome sofas, mirrors, and tables, 

of mahogany framework, and a fine piano, the first I have seen in 
the country. Several paintings and some superior engravings 
ornamented the wails. Seiiora Valldjo is a lady of charming 
personal appearance, and possesses in the highest degree that 
natural grace, ease, and warmth of manners which render 
Spanish ladies so attractive and fascinating to the stranger. Tli# 
children, some five or six in number, were all beautiful and inte- 
resting. General Vallejo is, I believe, strongly desirous that the 
United States shall retain and annex California. He is thoroughly 
disgusted with Mexican sway, which is fast sending his country 
backwards, instead of forwards, in the scale of civilization, and 
for years he has been desirous of the change which has now taken 
place. 

In the afternoon we visited the house of Mr. Leese, which is 
also furnished in American style. Mr. Leese is the proprietor of 
a vineyard in the vicinity of the town, and we were regaled upon 
grapes, as luscious, I dare say, as the forbidden fruit that pro- 
voked the first transgression. Nothing of the fruit kind can 
exceed the delicious richness and flavor of the California grape. 

This evening Thomas O. Larkin, Esq., late United States Con- 
sul for California, arrived here, having left San Francisco on the 
same morning that we did, travelling by land. Mr. Larkin 
resides in Monterey, but I had the pleasure of an introduction to 
him at San Francisco several days previous to my leaving that 
place. Mr. Larkin is a native of Boston, and has been a resident 
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in California for about fifteen years, during which time he has 
amassed a large fortune, and from the changes now taking place 
he is rapidly increasing it. He will probably be the first 
American millionnaire of California. 

October 17. — ^The last two mornings have been cloudy and 
cool. The rainy season, it is thought by the weather-wise in 
this climate, will set in earlier this year than usual. The period- 
ical rains ordinarily commence about the middle of November. 
It is now a month earlier, and the meteorological phenomena 
portend “ falling weather.’* The rains, during the winter, in 
California, are not continuous, as is generally supposed. It 
sometimes rains during an entire day, without cessation ; but 
most generally the weather is showery, with intervals of bright 
sunshine and a delightful temperature. The first rains of the 
year fall usually in November, and the last about the middle of 
May. As soon as the ground becomes moistened, the grass, 
and other hardy vegetation, springs up, and by the middle of 
December the landscape is arrayed in a robe of fresh verdure. 
The grasses grow through the entire winter, and most of them 
mature by the first of May. The season for sowing wheat com- 
mences as soon as the ground is sufficiently softened by moisture 
to admit of ploughing, and continues until March or April. 

We had made preparations this morning to visit a rancho 
belonging to General Vallejo, in company with the general and 
Mr. Larkin. This rancho contains about eleven leagues of land, 
bordering upon a portion of the Bay of San Francisco, twenty- 
five or thirty miles distant from Sonoma. Just as we were 
about mounting our horses, however, a courier arrived from San 
Francisco with dispatches from Captain Montgomery, addressed 
to Lieutenant Revere, the military commandant at this post, 
giving such intelligence in regard to the insurrection at the 
south, that we determined to r^**urn to San Francisco forthwith. 
Procuring horses, apd accompanied by Mr. Larkin, we left 
Sonoma about two o’clock in the afternoon, riding at the usUal 
California speed. After leaving Sonoma plain we crossed a 
ridge of hills, and entered the fertile and picturesque valley of 
Petaluma creek, which empties into the bay. General Vallejo 
has an extensive rancho in this valley, upon which he has 
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recently erected, at great expense, a very large house. Archi- 
tecture, however, in this country is in its infancy. The mpne^ 
expended in erecting this house, which presents to the eye no 
tasteful architectural attractions, would in the United States 
have raised a palace of symmetrical proportions, and adorned 
it with every requisite ornament. Large herds of cattle were 
grazing in this valley. 

From Petaluma valley we crossed a high rolling country, atid’ 
reached the mission of San Rafael (forty-five miles) between 
seven and eight o'clock in the evening. San Rafael is situated 
two or three miles from the shore of the bay, and commands an 
extensive view of the bay and its islands. The mission buildings 
are generally in the same mine ^ Audition I have before de- 
scribed. We put up at the house of a Mr. Murphy, a scholastic 
Irish bachelor, who has been a resident of California for a number 
of years. His casa, when we arrived, was closed, and it was 
with some difficulty that we could gain admission. When 
the occupant of the house had ascertained, from one of the 
loopholes of the building, who we were, however, the doors 
were soon unbarred and we were admitted, but not without 
many sallies of Irish wit, sometimes good-natured, and some- 
times keenly caustic and ironical. We found a table spread 
with cold mutton and cold beef upon it, A cup of coffee was 
soon prepared by the Indian muchachos and muchachas, and 
our host brought out some scheidam and aguardiente, A 
draught or two of these liquids seemed to correct the acidity of 
his humour, and he entertained us with his jokes and conversation 
several hours. 

October 18. — From San Rafael to Sausolito, opposite San 
Francisco on the north side of the entrance to the bay, it is 
five leagues (fifteen miles,) generally over elevated hills aud 
through deep hollows, the ascents and descents being frequently 
steep and laborious to our animals. Starting at half-past seven 
o’clock, we reached the residence of Captain Richardson, the 
proprietor of Sausolito, about nine o'clock in the morning. 
In ^travelling this distance we passed some temporary houses, 
erected by American emigrants on the mission lands, «ind the 
rancho of Mrs. Reed, a widow. We immediately hired a whale-*; 
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boat from one of the ships lying here, at two dollars for each 
passenger, and -between ten and eleven o’clock we landed in 
San Francisco. 

I met, soon after my arrival, Mr. Lippincott, heretofore men- 
tioned, who accompanied us a portion of the distance over the 
mountains ; and Mr. Hastings, who, with Mr. Hudspeth, con- 
ducted a party of the emigrants from Fort Bridger by the new 
route, via the south end of the Salt lake, to Mary’s river. 
From Mr. Lippincott I learned the particulars of an engage- 
ment between a party of the emigrants (Captain West’s com- 
pany) and the Indians on Mary’s river, which resulted, as has 
before been stated, in the death of Mr. Sallee and a dangerous 
arrow wound to Mr. Lippincott. He had now, however, re- 
covered from the effects of the wound. The emigrants which 
accompanied Messrs. Hastings and Hudspeth, or followed their 
trail, had all reached the valley of the Sacramento without any 
material loss or disaster. 

I remained at San Francisco from the 1 8th to the 22d of 
October. The weather during this time was sufficiently cool to 
render fires necessary to comfort in the houses : but fire-places 
or stoves are luxuries which but few of the San Franciscans have 
any knowledge of, except in their kitchens. This deficiency, 
however, will soon be remedied. American settlers here will 
not build houses without chimneys. They would as soon plan 
a house without a door, or with the entrance upon its roof, in 
imitation of the architecture of the Pueblo Indians of New 
Mexico, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Boat trip up the bay and the Sacramento to New Helvetia — An appeal to the 
alcalde — Kanackas— Straits of San Pueblo and Pedro — Straits of Carquinez 
Town of Francisca — Feath^’* I^cds furnished by nature — Mouth of the 
Sacramento — Islands — Delaware Tom — A man who has forgotten his 
mother tongue — Salmon of the Sacramento— Indian fishermen — Arrive at 
Kew Helvetia. 

October 22. — Having determined to make a trip to Nueva 
Helvetia by water, for the purpose of examining more particii* 
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larly the upper portion of the bay and the Sacramento river^ 
in conjunction with Mr, Larkin, we chartered a small open 
sail- boat for the excursion. The charter, to avoid disputes* 
was regularly drawn and signed, with all conditions specified. 
The price to be paid for a certain number of passengers was 
thirty- two dollars, and demurrage at the rate of twenty-five 
cents per hour for all delays ordered by the charter-party, on 
the trip upwards to Nueva Helvetia. The boat was to be 
ready at the most convenient landing at seven o’clock this 
morning, but when I called at the place appointed, with our 
baggage, the boat was not there. In an hour or two the skipper 
was found, but refused to comply with his contract. We 
immediately laid our grievancf^^efore the^ alcalde, who, after 
reading the papers and hearing the stateii 'fents on both sides, 
ordered the skipper to perform what he had agreed to perform, 
to which decision he reluctantly assented. In order to facilitate 
matters, I paid the costs of the action myself, although the 
successful litigant in the suit. 

We left San Francisco about tw'o o’clock, p.m., and crossings 
the mouth of the bay, boarded a Mexican schooner, a prize 
captured by the U. S. sloop- of- war Cyane, Captain Dupont, 
which had entered the bay this morning and anchored in front 
of Sausolito. The prize is commanded by Lieutenant Ren- 
shaw, a gallant officer of our navy. Our object in boarding 
the schooner was to leani the latest new's, but she did not bring 
much. We met on board the schooner Lieutenant Hunter of 
the Portsmouth, a chivalrous officer, and Lieutenant Ruducoff, 
commanding the Russian brig previously mentioned, whose 
vessel, preparatory to sailing, was taking in water at Sausolito. 
Accepting of his pressing invitation, we visited the brig, and 
took a parting glass of wine with her gallant and gentlemanly 
commander. 

About five o’clock, p.m., we proceeded on our voyage. At 
eight o’clock a dense fog hung over the bay, and the ebb-tide 
being adverse to our progress, we were compelled to find a land- 
ing for our small and frail craft. This was not an easy matter, 
in the almost impenetrable darkness. As good luck would have 
it, however, after w^e had groped about for some time, a light was 
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di^overed by our skipper. He rowed the boat towards it, but 
grounded. Hauling off, he made another attempt with better 
success, reaching within hailing distance of tlie shore. The light 
proceeded from a camp-fire of three Kanacka (Sandwich island) 
runaway sailors. As soon as they ascertained who we were and 
what we wanted, they stripped themselves nalced, and wading 
through the mud and water to the boat, took us on their shoul- 
ders, and carried us high and dry to the land. The boat being 
thus lightened of her burden, was rowed farther up and landed. 

The natives of the Sandwich islands (Kanackas, as they are 
called) are, without doubt, the most expert watermen in the 
world. Their performances in swimming and diving are so ex- 
traordinary, that they may almost be considered amphibious in 
their natures and instincts. Water appears to be as much their 
natural element as the land. They have straight black hair, good 
features, and an amiable and intelligent expression of counte- 
nance. Their complexion resembles that of a bright mulatto ; 
and in symmetrical proportions and muscular developments, 
they will advantageously compare with any race of men I have 
seen. The crews of many of the whale and merchant ships on 
this coast are partly composed of Kanackas, and they are justly 
esteemed as most valuable sailors. 

October 23. — The damp, raw weather, auguring tbenear ap 
proach of the autumnal rains, continues. A drizzling mist fell 
on us during the night, and the clouds were not dissipated when 
we resumed our voyage this morning. Passing through the 
straits of San Pablo and San Pedro, we entered a division of the 
bay called the Bay of San Pablo, Wind and tide being in our 
favor, we crossed this sheet of water, and afterwards entered and 
passed through the straits of Carquinez, At these straits the 
waters of the bay are compressed within the breadth of a mile, 
for the distance of about two Icaf^ues. On the southern side the 
shore is hilly, and canomd "'''. come places. The northern shore is 
gentle, the hills and table-land sloping gradually down to the 
water. We landed at the bend of the straits of Carquinez, and 
spent several hours in examining the country and soundings on 
the northern side. There is no timber here. The soil is covered 
with a growth of grass and wild oats. The bend of the straits 
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. of Carquinez, on the northern side, has been thought to A 
favorable position for a commercial town. It has some ad^vran^ 
tages and some disadvantages, which it would be tedious for mo 
now to detail. 

[Subsequently to this my first visit here, a town of extensive 
dimensions has been laid off by Gen. Vallejo and Mr. Semple* 
the proprietors, under the name of ‘‘ Francisc/'^ It fronts for 
two or three miles on the “ Socson/* the upp^r division of the, 
Bay of San Francisco, and the straits of Carquinez. A ferryt 
has also been established, which crosses regularly from shore to 
shore, conveying travellers over the bay. I crossed, myseu' and 
horses, here in June, 1847, whd^ >on ^y return to the United 
States. Lots had then been offered to settlers on favorable con- 
ditions, and preparations, 1 understood, were making for the 
erection of a number of houses.] 

About sunset, we resumed our voyage. The wind having 
lulled, we attempted to stem the adverse tide by the use of oars, 
but the ebb of the tide was stronger than the propelling force of 
our oars. Soon, in spite of all our exertions, we found ourselves 
drifting rapidly backwards, and after two or three hours of hard 
labor in the dark, we were, at last, so fortunate as to effect a 
landing in a cove on the southern side of the straits, having re- 
trograded several miles. In the cove there is a small sandy beach, 
upon which the waves have drifted and deposited a large quantity 
of oat-straw, and feathers shed by the millions of water-fowls 
which sport upon the bay. On tljis downy deposite furnished by 
nature, we spread our blankets, and slept soundly. 

October 24. — We proceeded on our voyage at daylight, coast* 
ing along the southern shore of the Soeson, About nine o'clock 
we landed on a marshy plain, and cooked bretikfast. A range of 
mountains bounds this plain, the base of which is several miles 
from the shore of the bay. These mountains, although of con-t 
siderable elevation, exhibit signs of fertility to their summits. 
On the plain, numerous herds of wild cattle were grazing. About • 
tw^o o’clock, P.M., we entered the mouth of the Sacramento. The 
Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers empty into the Bay of San 
Francisco at the same point, about sixty miles from the Pacihc, 
and by numerous mouths, or sloughs as they are here called, t 
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Th^ese tloE^hs wind throuE^h an immense timbered swamp, and 
constitute a terraqueous labyrinth of such intricacy, that unskil- 
ful and inexperienced navigators have been lost for many days in 
it, and some, I have been told, have perished, never finding their 
way out. A range of low sloping hills ap})roach the Sacramento 
a short distance above its mouth, on the left-hand side as you 
ascend, and run parallel with the stream several miles, l^he 
banks of the river, and several large islands which we passed 
during the day, are timbered with sycamore, oak, and a variety of 
smaller trees and shrubber 5 ^ Numerous grape-vines, climbing 
over tiie trees, and loaded down with a small and very acid fruit, 
give to the forest a tfuigled appearance. The islands of the 
Sacramento are all low, and subject to overflow in the spring of 
the year. The soil of the river bottom, including the islands, is 
covered with rank vegetation, a certain evidence of its fertility. 
The water, at this season, is perfectly limpid, and although the 
tide ebbs and flows more than a hundred miles above the mouth 
of the river, it is fresh and sweet. I’he channel of the Sacra- 
mento is remarkably free from snags and other obstructions to 
navigation. A more beautiful and placid stream of water 1 never 
saw. 

At twelve o’clock at night, the ebb tide being so strong that 
we found ourselves drifting backwards, with some difficulty we 
effected a landing on one of the islands, clearing a way through 
the tangled brush and vines with our hatchets and knives. 
Lighting a fire, we bivouacked until daylight. 

October 25. — Continuing our voyage, we landed about nine 
o’clock, A.M., at an Indian ranchria, situated on the bank of the 
river. An old Indiap , his wife, and two or three children, were 
ali the present occujja its of this rancheria. 'i'he woman was the 
most miserable and f maciated object I ever beheld. She was 
probably a victim of t le sweat-house.” Surrounding the ran^ 
c/ieria were two or tnree acres of ground, planted with maize, 
beans, and melons. Purchasing a quantity of water and musk- 
mek>ns, we re-embarked and pursued our voyage. As we ascended 
the stream the banks became more elevated, the country on both 
sides opening into vast savannas, dotted occasionally with parks 
of evergreen oak. 
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The tide turning against us again about eleven or twelve 
o’clock, we landed at an encampment of Walla- Walla Indians, t 
portion of the party previously referred to, and reported to hav< 
visited California for hostile purposes. Among them was t 
Delaware Indian, known as Delaware Tom,” who speaks Eng 
lish as fluently as any Anglo-Saxon, and is a most gallant an( 
honorable Indian. Several of the party, a majority of whon 
were women and children, were sick with chills and fever. I’hj 
men were engaged in hunting and jerking deer and elk meat 
Throwing our hooks, baited with fresh meat, into the river, wi 
soon drew out small fish enough for dinner. ^ 

The specimens of WalJ^ Wallas at this encampment are fa 
superior to the Indians oi California in features, figure, and in 
telligence. Their com])lexion is much lighter, and their fea 
tures more regular, expressive and pleasing. Men and womei 
were clothed in dressed skins. The men w^ere armed wit] 
rifles. 

At sunset we put our little craft in motion again, and at on 
o’clock at night landed near the cabin of a German emigij^E 
named Schwartz, six miles below the embarcadero of New He) 
vetia. The cabin is about twenty feet in length by twelve i 
breadth, constructed of a light, rude frame, shingled with tul 
After gaining admission, we found a fire blazing in the centre ( 
the dwelling on the earth -floor, and suspended over us were £ 
many salmon, taken from the Sacramento, as could be placed i 
position to imbibe the preservative qualities of the smoke. 

Our host, Mr. Schwartz, is one of those eccentric huma 
phenomena rarely met with, who, wandering from their ow 
nation into foreign countries, forget their own language witlroi 
acquiring any other. He speaks a tongue (language it cann< 
be called) peculiar to himself, and scarcely intelligible. It is 
mixture, in about equal parts, of German, English, Frenci 
Spanish, and rancheria Indian, a compounded polyglot or lingui 
pi — each syllable of a word sometimes being derived from a 
different language. Stretching ourselves on the benches sur- 
rounding the fire, so as to avoid the drippings from the pendent 
salmon, we slept until morning. 

October 26. — Mr. Schwartz provided us with a breakfast of 
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fried salmon and some fresh milk. Coffee, sugar, and bread, 
we brought with us, so that we enjoyed a luxurious repast. 

Near the house was a shed containing some forty or fifty 
bai’rels of pickled salmon, but the fish, from their having been 
badly put up, were spoiled. Mr. Schwartz attempted to explain 
the particular causes of this, but I could not understand liim. 
The salmon are taken with seines dragged across the channel 
of the river by Indians in canoes. On the bank of the river 
the Indians were eating their breakfast, which consisted of a 
large fresh salmon, roasted in the ashes or embers, and a kettle 
of id6le, made of acorn- meal. I'lie salmon w'as four or five feet 
in length, and when taken out of the fire and cut open, presented 
a most tempting appearance. The Indians were all nearly naked, 
and most of them having been wading in the water at daylight 
to set their seines, were shivering with the cold whilst greedily 
devouring their morning meal. 

We reached the emhanadero of New Helvetia about eleven 
o’clock, A. M., and finding there a w’agon, w'e placed our baggage 
in it and walked to the fort, about two and a half miles. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Disastrous news from the south — Return of Colonel Fremont to Monterey — 
Cali for voluntc; rs — Volunteer our services — Leave New Helvetia — Swim- 
ming the Sacraii uito — First fall of rain — Beautiful and romantic valley — 
Precipitous mou tains — Deserted house — Arable land of California — 
Fattening qualities of the acorn — Lost in the Coast Mountains— Strange 
Indians — Indian w men gathering grass-seed for bread — Indian guide*-* 
Laguna — Hough dialogue— Hunter's camp— “ Old Greenwood” — Grialy 
bear meat — Greenwood's account of himself— His opinion of the Indians 
and Spaniards — Retrace our steps — Severe storm — Nappa valley— Arrive 
at Sonoma — More rain— Arrive at San Francisco — Return to New Hel- 
vetia. 

I REMAINED at the fort from the 27th to the 30th of October. 
On the 28th, Mr. Reed, whom I have before mentioned as be- 
longing to the rear emigrating party, arrived here. He left 
his party on Mary’s river, and in company with one man crossed 
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the desert and the mountains. He was several days without 
provisions, and when he arrived at Johnson's, was so much 
emaciated and exhausted by fatigue and famine, that he could 
scarcely walk. His object v/as to procure provisions imme- 
diately, and to transport them with pack-mules over the moun- 
tains for the relief of the suffering emigrants behind. He had 
lost all of his cattle, and had been compelled to cache two of 
his waggons and most of his property. Captain Sutter generously 
furnished the requisite quantity of mules and horses, wj^*^h Indian 
vaqueros, and jerked meat, and flour. This is ^^i^d expe- 
dition for the relief of the emigrants he hasi ^ since 

our arrival in the count^% Ex-governor f aiy^ Wrd W family 
reached Sutter’s Fort to- ^ay. y'-*" - 

On the evening of the 28th. a courier arrived\e"' "tetters (from 
Colonel Fremont, now at Monterey. The su '^tinQ of the 
intelligence received by the courier was, that foii'ce of 

Californians (varying, according to different re])o.^cs,from five 
4:o fifteen hundred strong) had met the marines and . Uors, four 
hundred strong, under the command of Captain Mer\ -V,, of th(^ . 
U. S. frigate Savannah, who had landed at San Pet > ^oi* the 
purpose of marcliing to Los Angeles, and had driven Captain 
Mervine and his force back to the ship, with the loss, in killed, 
of six men. That the towns of Angeles and Santa Barbara had 
been taken by tlie insurgents, and the American garrisons there 
had either been captured or had made their escape by retreating. 
What had become of them was unknown.* Colonel Fremont, 
who I before mentioned had sailed with a party of one hundred 
and eighty volunteers from San Francisco to San Pedro, or San 
Diego, for the purpose of co-operating with Commodore 
iStockton, after having been some time at sea, had put into 
Monterey and landed his men, and his purpose now was to 
increase his force and mount them, and to proceed by land to 
Los Angeles. 

On the receipt of this intelligence, I immediately drew up a 

* The garrison under Captain Gillespie, at Los Angeles, capitulated. The 
garrison at Santa Barbara, under Lieutenant Talbot, marched out in defiance 
of the enemy, and after suffering many hardships, arrived in safety at 
Monterey. 
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jmper which was signed by myself, Messrs. Reed, Jacob, Lip- 
pincott, and Grayson, offering our services as volunteers, and 
our exertions to raise a force of emigrants and Indians which 
would be a sufficient reinforcement to Colonel Fremont. This 
paper was addressed to Mr. Kem, the commandant of Fort 
Sacramento, and required his sanction. The next morning 
(29th) he accepted of our proposal, and the labor of raising the 
volunteers and of procuring the necessaay clothing and supplies 
for them and the Indians was apportioned. 

It commenced raining on the night of the 28th, and the rain 
fell heavily and steadily until twelve o'clock, m., on the 29th. 
This is the first fall of rain since March last. About one 
o’clock, P.M., tlie clouds cleared away and the weather and 
temperature were delightful. 

About twelve o’clock, on the 30th, accompanied by Mr. 
Grayson, I left New Helvetia. We crossed the Sacramento at 
the embarcadero, swimming our horses, and passing ourselves over 
in a small canoe. I’hc method of swimming horses over so broad 
a stream as the Sacramento is as follows. A light canoe, or 
" dug-out,” is manned by three persons, one at the bow, one at 
the stern, and one in the centre ; those at the bow and stern 
have paddles, and i)ropel and steer the craft. The man in the 
centre holds the horses, one on each side, keeping their heads 
out of water. When the horses are first forced into the deep 
water, they .struggle prodigiously, and sometimes u])set the canoe ; 
but when the canoe gets fairly under way, they cease their re- 
sistance, but snort loudly at every breath to clear their mouths 
and nostrils of the water. 

Proceeding ten miles over a level j)lain, we overtook a cora- 
})any of emigrants bound for Napj)a valley, and encamped with 
them for the night on Puta creek, a tributary of the Sacra- 
mento. Five of the seven or eight men belonging to the com- 
pany enrolled their names as volunteers. Tlie grass on the 
western side of the Sacramento is very rank and of an excellent 
quality. 

It commenced raining about two o’clock on the morning of 
the 31st, and continued to rain and mist all day. We crossed 
from Puta to Cache creek, reaching the residence of Mr. Gordon 
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(twenty-five miles) about three o^clock, p.m. Here we enrolled 
several additional emigrants in our list of volunteers, and then 
travelled fifteen miles up the creek to a small log-house, occupied 
temporarily by some of the younger members of the family of 
Mr. Gordon, who emigrated from tlackson county, Mo., this 
year, and by Mrs. Grayson. Here we remained during the 
night, glad to find a shelter and a fire, for we were drenched to 
our skins. 

On the morning of the 1st of November the sun shone out 
warm and pleasant. I'hc birds were singing, ''battering, and 
flitting from tree to tre^^brough the romantic ario: picturesque 
valley where he had Sxcpt during the night. The scenery and 
its adjuncts w’ere so charming and enticing that I recommenced, 
my travels wdth reluctance. No scenery can be more beautiful 
than that of the small valleys of California. Ascending the 
range of elevated mountains which border the Cache creek, we 
had a most extensive view of the broad plain of the Sacramento, 
stretching with islands and belts of timber far away to the south 
as the eye could penetrate. The gorges and summits of thesfe 
mountains are timbered with large pines, firs, and cedars, with 
a smaller growth of magnolias, manzanitas, hawthorns, etc. etc. 
Travelling several miles over a level plateau, we descended into 
a beautiful valley, richly carpeted with grass and timbered with 
evergreen oak. Proceeding acro.ss this three or four miles, we 
rose another range of mountains, and travelling a league along 
the summit ridge, we descended through a crevice in a steep 
rocky precipice, just sufficient in breadth to admit the ])a8sage 
of our animals. Our horses were frequently compelled to slide 
or leap down nearly perpendicular rocks or stairs, until we finally, 
just after sunset, reached the bottom of the mountain, and 
found ourselves in another level and most fertile and picturesque 
valley. 

We knew that in this valley, of considerable extent, there was 
a house known as “ Barnett’s,*' where w'e expected to find 
quarters for the night. There were numerous trails of cattle, 
horses, deer, and other wild animals, crossing each other in 
every direction through the live-oak timber. We followed one 
of the largest of the cattle trails until it became so blind that 
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we could not see it. Taking another, we did the same, and the 
result was the same : another and another, with no better suc- 
cess. We then shouted so loud that our voices were echoed 
and re-echoed by the surrounding mountains, lioping if there 
were any inhabitants in the valley, that they would respond to us. 
There was no response, — all was silent when the sound of our 
voices died away in the gorges and ravines ; and at ten o'clock 
at night we encamped under the wi(le-sj)reading branches of an 
an oak, having travelled about forty miles. Striking a fire and 
licrsping upon it a large quantity of wood, which blazed brightly, 
displaying the gothic shapes of the surrounding oaks, we picketed 
our animals, spread our blankets, and slej)t soundly. 

It rained several hours during the night, and in the morning 
a dense fog filled the valley. Saddling our aniinals, we searched 
along the foot of the next range of mountains for a trail, but 
could find none. Returning to our camp, we proceeded up the 
valley, and struck a trail, by following which two miles, we 
came to the house, (Barnett’s.) The door was ajar, and enter- 
ing the dwelling we found it tenantless. The hearth was cold, 
and the ashes in the jambs of the large fireplace were baked. 
In the corners of the building there were some frames, upon 
which beds had been once sjiread. The house evidently had 
been abandoned by its former occupants for some time. The 
prolitic mothers of several families of the swinish species, with 
their squealing progenies, gathered around us, in full expecta- 
tion, doubtless, of the dispensation of an extra ration, which we 
had not to give. Having eaten nothing but a crust of bread for 
twenty-four hours, the inclination of our a])petites was strong to 
draw upon them for a ration ; but for old acquaintance sake, and 
because they were the foreshadowing of the “ manifest destiny,” 
they were permitted to pass without molestation. There were 
two or three small enclosures near the house, where corn and 
wheat had been planted and harvested this year; but none of 
the product of the harvest could be found in the empty house, 
or on the place. Dismounting from our horses at a limpid 
spring-branch near the house, we slaked our thirst, and made 
our hydropathical breiikfast from its cool and delicious water. 

Although the trail of the valley did not run in our course, 
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still, under the expectation that it would soon take another 
direction, we followed it, passing over a fertile soil, sufficiently 
timbered and watered by several small streams. The quantity 
of arable land in California, I believe, is much greater than 
has generally been supposed from the accounts of the country 
given by travellers who have visited only the parts on the 
Pacific, and some few of the missions. Most of the mountain 
valleys between the Sierra Nevada and the coast are exube- 
rantly fertile, and finely watered, and will produce crops of all 
kinds, while the hills are covered with oats ar \ grass of the 
most nutritious qualitics.^-sr the sustenance of cattlef horses, and 
hogs. The acorns whic« fall from the oaks are, of themselves, 
a rich annual product for the fattening of hogs; and during the 
period of transition (four or five weeks after the rains commence 
falling) from the dry grass to the fresh grow'th, horses, mules, 
and even horned cattle, mostly subsist and fatten upon these large 
and oleaginous nuts. 

We left the valley in a warm and genial sunshine, about 
eleven o’clock, and commenced ascending another high mountain, * 
timbered as those I have previously described. When we 
reached the summit we were enveloped in clouds, and the rain 
was falling copiously, and a wintry blast drove the cold element 
to our skins. Crossing this mountain three or four miles, we 
descended its stecj) sides, and entered another beautiful and 
romantic hollow, divided as it were into various apartments by 
short ranges of low conical hills, covered to their summits wdth 
grass and wild oats. The grass and other vegetation on the 
level bottom are very rank, indicating a soil of the most prolific 
qualities. In wdnding through this valley, we met four Indians- 
on foot, armed with long bows, and arrow's of corresponding 
weight and length, weapons that I liave not previousiy seen 
among the Indians. Their complexions were lighter than 
those of the rancheria Indians of California. They evidently 
belonged to some more northern tribe. We stopped them to 
make inquiries, but they seemed to know nothing of the country, 
nor could we learn from them from whence they came or where 
they were going. They w'ere clothed in dressed skins, and twa 
of them were highly rouged. 
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Ascending and descending gradually over some low hills, we 
entered another circular valley, ^through which Hows a stream, 
the waters of which, judging from its channel, at certain 
seasons are broad and deep. The ground, from the rains that 
have recently fallen and are now falling, is very soft, and we 
had difficulty in urging our tired animals across this valley. We 
soon discovered fresh cattle signs, and afterwards a large herd 
grazing near the stream. Farther on we saw five old and 
miserably emaciated Indian w'omcn, gathering grass-seed for 
bread. This process is performed with two baskets, one shaped 
like a round shield, and the other having a basin and handle. 
With the shield the top of the grass is brushed, and the seed 
by the motion is thrown into a deep ])asket held in the other 
hand. "Jlie five women a])pearcd at a distance like so many 
mowers cutting down the grass of a meadow. These women 
could give us no satisfaction in response to inquiries, hut 
pointed over the river, indicating that we should there find the 
casa and rancheria. They then continued their work with as 
much zeal and industry as if their lives were dependent upon the 
proceeds of their labor, and I suppose they were. 

Crossing the river, we struck a trail whicli led us to the ensa 
and rancheria, about two miles distant. 'J'he ca.<?a was a small 
adobe building, about twelve feet square, and was locked nj). 
Finding that admission was not to be gained here, we hailed at 
the rancheria, and j)resently some dozen squalid and naked 
men, women, and children made their appearance. We inquired 
for the mayor domo^ or overseer. The chief sj)eaker signified 
that he was absent, and that he did not expect him to return 
until several suns rose and set. We then signified that we w'ere 
hungry, and very soon a loaf made of j)ulvcrized acorns, min- 
gled with wild fruit of some kind, was brought to us with a 
basket of water. These Indians manufacture small baskets which 
are impervious to water, and they are used as basins to drink 
from, and for no other purposes. 

I knew that we had been travelling out of our course all 
day, and it was now three o'clock, p m. Rain and mist had 
succeeded each other, and the sun was hidden from us by dark 
and threatening masses of clouds. We had no compass with 
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US, and could not determine the course to Nappa valley or 
Sonoma. Believing that the Indian would have some know- 
ledge of the latter place, we made him comprehend that we 
wished to go there, and inquired the route. He pointed in a 
direction which he signified W'ould take us to Sonoma. We 
pointed in another course, which it seemed to us was the right 
one. But he persisted in asserting that he was right. After 
some further talk, for the shirt on my back he promised to 
guide us, and placing a ragged skin on one of our horses, he 
mounted the animal and led the way over th 'rnext range of 
hills. The rain Boo'^f»^ured down so hard upon the poor 
fellow’s bare skin, that he begged permission to return, to which 
we 'would not consent; but out of compassion to him, I took 
off my overcoat, with which he covered his swarthy hide, and 
seemed highly delighted with the shelter from the pitiless storm 
it afforded him, or with the supposition that I intended to 
present it to him. 

Crossing several elevated and rocky hills, just before sunset, 
we had a view of a large timbered valley and a sheet of wate^, 
the extent of which we could not compass with the eye, on 
account of the thickness of the atmosphere. When w'e came in 
sight of the water, the Indian uttered various exclamations of 
pleasure ; and although I had felt but little faith in him as a pilot 
from the first, I began now’ to think that W’e w^ere approaching 
the Bay of San Francisco. Descending into the valley, we 
travelled along a small stream tw^o or three miles, and were 
continuing on in the twilight, w^hen w^e heard the tinkling of a 
cow-bell on the opposite side of the stream. Certain, from this 
sound, that there must be an encampment near, I halted and 
hallooed at the top of my voice. The halloo called forth a similar 
response, wnth an interrogation in English, “ Who the d — 1 are 
you — Spaniards or Americans ? ’ “ Americans.'’ “ Show your- 

self, then, d — n you, and let us see the colour of your hide,” 
was the answ’er. 

“ 'Jell us where we can cross the stream and you shall soon see 
ns,” was our reply. 

“ Ride back and follow^ the sound of my voice, and be d — d to 
you, and you can cross the stream with a deer’s jump.” 
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Accordingly, following the sound of the voice of this rough 
colloquist, who shouted repeatedly, we rode back in the dai*!*: 
several hundred yards, and plunging into the stream, the channel 
of which was deej). we gained the other side, where we found 
three men standing ready to receive us. We soon discovered 
them to be a party of professional hunters or trappers, at the 
head of w’hich was Mr. Greenwood, a famed mountaineer, com- 
monly known as Old Greenwood.” They invited us to their 
camp, situated across a small opening in the timber about half 
a mile distant. Having unsaddled our tired animals and turned 
them loose to graze for the night, we placed our baggage under 
the cover of a small tent, and taking our seats by the huge 
camp-fire, made known as far as was expedient our business. 
We soon ascertained that we had ridden the entire day (about 
40 miles) directly out of our course to Nappa valley and 
Sonoma, and that the Indian’s information was all wrong. We 
were now near the sluu’e of a large lake, called the Ijatjuna by 
Californians, some fifty or sixty miles in length, which lake is 
situated about sixty or seventy miles north of the Bay of San 
Francisco ; consequently, to-morrow we shall be com})elled to 
retrace our steps and find the trail that leads from Barnett’s house 
to Nappa, wduch escaped us this morning. We received such 
directions, however, from Mr. Greenwood, that we could not 
fail to find it. 

We found in the camp, much to our gratification after a long 
fast, an abundance of fat, grisly bear-meat, and the most delicious 
and tender deer- meat. 'J'hc camp looked like a butcher’s stall. 
The pot filled with bear- flesh was boiled again and again, and the 
choice pieces of the tender venison were roasting, and disaj)pearing 
with singular rapidity for a long time. Bread there was none of 
course. Such a delicacy is unknown to the mountain trappers, 
nor is it much desired by them. 

The hunting-party consisted of Mr. Greenwood, Mr. Turner, 
Mr. Adams, and three sons of Mr. G., one grown, and the other 
two boys ten or twelve years of age, half-breed Indians, the 
mother being a Crow. One of these boys is named “ Governor 
Boggs,” after ex-governor Boggs of Missouri, an old friend of 
the father. Mr. Greenwood, or “Old Greenwood,’’ as he is 
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familiarly called, according to his own statement, is eighty-three 
years of age, and has been a mountain trapper between forty and 
fifty years. He lived among the Crow Indians, where he married 
his wife, between thirty and forty years. He is about six 
feet in height, raw^-boned and spare in flesh, but muscular, and 
notwithstanding his old age, walks with all the erectness and 
elasticity of youth. His dress was of tanned buckskin, and from 
its appearance one would suppose its antiquity to be nearly 
equal to the age of its wearer. It had probably ^ver been off 
his body since he first put it on. “ I am,” said he, a old man 
— eighty- three years — a long time to live ; — eighty-three 

years last . I have seen all the Injun varmints of the Rocky 

Mountains, — have font them — lived with them. I have many 
children — 1 don’t know how many, they are scattered ; but my 
wife was a Crow. The Crows are a brave nation, — the bravest 
of all the Injuns ; they fight like the white man ; they don’t 
kill you in the dark like the Black- foot varmint, and then take 
your scalp and run, the cowardly reptiles. Eighty-three years 

last ; and yet old Greenwood could handle the rifle as well 

as the best on ’em, but for this infernal humor in my eyes, caught 
three years ago in bringing the emigrators over the de-sart.” (A 
circle of scarlet surrounded his weeping eyeballs.) “ I can’t see 
jist now as well as T did fifty years ago, but I can always 
bring the game or the slinking and skulking Injun. I have 
jist come over the mountains from Sweetwater with the emi- 
grators as pilot, living upon bacon, broad, milk, and sich like 
mushy stuff. It don’t agree with me ; it never will agree with a 

man of my age, eighty-three last ; that is a long time to 

live. I thought I would take a small hunt to get a little exarcise 
for my old bones, and some good fresh meat. The grisly bear, 
fat deer, and poultry, and fish — them are such things as a man 
should eat. I came up here where I knew there was plenty. I 
was here twenty years ago, before any white man see this lake 
and the rich land about it. It’s filled with big fish. Thar’s 
beer- springs here, better than them in the Rocky Mountains ; 
thar’s a mountain of solid brimstone, and thar’s mines of gold 
and silver, all of which I know’d many years ago, and I can 
show them to you if you will go with me in the morning. These 
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blacks skinned Spaniards have rebel'd again. Wall, they can 
inake a fuss, d — m ’em, and have revolutions every year, but they 
can’t fight, It’s no use to go arter ’em, unless when you ketch 
’em you kill ’em. They won’t stand an’ fight like men, an’ when 
they can’t fight longer give up ; but the shared varmints run away 
and then make another fnss, d — m ’em.” Such was tiie discourse 
of our host. 

The camp consisted of two small tents, which had probably 
been obtained from the emigrants. I'hey were pitched so as to 
face each other, and between them there was a large pile of 
blazing logs. On tlie trees surrounding the camp were stretched 
the skins of various animals which had been killed in the hunt ; 
some preserved for their hides, others for their fur. Bear-meat 
and venison enough for a winter’s supply were hanging from the 
limbs. The swearing of 1 urner, a man of immense frame and 
muscular power, during our evening’s conversation, was almost 
terrific. I had heard mountain swearing before, but his went far 
beyond all former examples. He could do all the swearing for 
our army in Mexico, and then have a surplus. 

The next morning, (Nov. 3,) after partaking of a hearty break- 
fast, and suspending from our saddles a sufficient supply of venison 
and bear-meat for two days’ journey, we started back on our own 
trail. We left our miserable Indian })ilot at his rancheria. I 
gave him the shirt from my back, out of comj)assion for his 
sufferings, — he well deserved a dressing of another kind. It 
rained all day, and we reached Barnett’s (the empty house) 
about four o’clock, p.m., the black masses of clouds which 
hung over the valley portended a storm so furious, that we 
thought it prudent to take shelter under a roof for the night. 
Securing our animals in one of the enclosures, we encamped in 
the deserted dwelling. The storm soon commenced, and raged 
and roared with a fierceness and strength rarely witnessed. 
The hogs and pigs came squealing about the door for admission ; 
and the cattle and horses in the valley, terrified by the violence 
of elemental battle, ran backwards and forwards, bellowing and 
snorting. In comfortable quarters, we roasted and enjoyed^ our 
bear-meat and venison and left the wind, rain, lightning, and 
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thunder to play their pranks as best suited them, which they dkl 
all night. 

On the morning of the 4th, we found the trail described to 
us by Mr. Greenwood, and crossing a ridge of mountains, de- 
scended into the valley of Nappa creek, which empties into the 
Bay of San Francisco, just below the straits of Carquinez, This 
is a most beautiful and fertile valley, and is already occupied by 
several American settlers. Among the first who established 
themselves here is Mr. Yount, who soon after ere t^)d a fiouring- 
mill and saw- mill. hsive been in operation sLi^eral years. 

Before reaching Mr. ^<^int’s settlement w'e passed a saw* mill 
more recently erected, by Dr. Bale. There seems to be an abund- 
ance of pine and red-wood (a species of fir) in the cahadas. No 
lumber can be superior for building purposes than that sawed 
from the red- wood. The trees are of immense size, straight, free 
from knots and twists, and the wood is soft, and easily cut with 
plane and saw. Arriving at the residence of Dr. Bale, in Nappa 
valley, we were hospitably entertained by him, with a late break- 
fast of coffee, boiled eggs, steaks, and tortillas^ served up in^ 
American style. Leaving Nappa, after travelling down it some 
ten or twelve miles, we crossed another range of hills or moun- 
tains, and reached Sonoma after dai'k, our clothing thoroughly 
drenched with the rain, which, with intermissions, had fallen the 
whole day. I put up at the same quarters as when here before. 
The house was covered with a dilapidated thatch, and the rain 
dripped through it, not leaving a dry spot on the floor of the room 
where we slept. But there was an advantage in this — the inun- 
dation of water had completely discomfited the array of fleas that 
infested the building when w^e were here before. 

It rained incessantly on the 5th. Colonel Russell arrived at 
Sonoma early in the morning, having arrived from San Francisco 
last night. Procuring a boat belonging to Messrs. Howard and 
Melius, lying at the embarcadero, I left for San Francisco, but 
owing to the storm, and contrary winds, did not arrive there 
until the morning of the 7th, being tw'o nights and a day in the 
creek, and churning on the bay. Purchasing a quantity of cloth.- 
ing, and other supplies for volunteers, I sailed early on the 
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morning of the 8th for New Helvetia, in a boat belonging to the 
sloop-of- war ‘ Portsmouth/ manned byU.S. sailors, under the 
command of Midshipman Byres, a native of May’^sville, Ky. We 
encamped that night at the head of ** Soeson,” having sailed 
about fifty miles in a severe storm of wind and rain. The waves 
frequently dashed entirely over our little craft. The rain con- 
tinued during the 9th, and we encamped at night above the 
mouth of the Sacramento. On the night of the 10th we en- 
camped at “ Merritt’s camp,” the rain still falling, and the river 
rising rapidly, rendering navigation up-stream impossible, except 
with the aid of the tide. On the night of the 11th we encamped 
fifteen miles below New Helvetia, still raining. On the morning 
of the 12th the clouds cleared away, and the sun burst out warm 
and spring-like. After having been exposed to the rain for ten 
or twelve days, without having the clothing upon me once diy, 
the sight of the sun, and the influence of his beams, were cheer- 
ing and most agreeable. We arrived at New Helvetia about 
12 o’clock. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Leave New Helvetia — Pleasant weather — Meet Indian volunteers— Tule-boats 
— Engagement between a i)arty of Americans and Californians — Death of 
Capt. Burroughs and Capt. Foster — Capture of I'homas O. Larkin — Recon- 
naissance — Sail Juaii Bautista — Neglect of the dead — Large herds of cattle 
— Join Col. Fremont. 

On my arrival at New Helvetia, I found there Mr. Jacob. 
Mr. Reed had not yet returned from the mountains. Nothing 
had been heard from Mr. Lippincott, or Mr. Grayson, since I left 
the latter at Sonoma. An authorized agent of Col. Fremont had 
arrived at the fort the day that I left it, with power to take the 
caballada of public horses, and to enroll volunteers for the expe- 
dition to the south. He had left two or three days before my 
arrival, taking with him ail the horses and trappings suitable for 
service, and all the men who had previously rendezvoused at the 
fort, numbering about sixty, as I understood. At my request 
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messengers were sent by mV- Kem, commandant of the fort, an* 
by Captain Sutter, to the' Indian chiefs on the San Joaquii 
river and its tributaries, to' meet me at the most convenien 
points on the trail, with such " warriors of their tribes as chose t 
volunteer as soldiers of the Un ited States, and perform mi Uai; 
service during the campaign, believed that they won 
useful as scouts and spies. On L-i'v 14th and 15th 
(emigrants who had just arrived in tffc"^ country, and la ee 

enrolled at John:^ settlement by Messrs veiui Test 

arrived at the fort; and on the morning of the 16 th, witiiM'Sn, 
we started to join Colonel Fremont, supposed to be at Monterey , 
and we encamped at night on the Cos(;umne river. 

The weather is now pleasant. We are occasionally drenched 
with a shower of rain, after which the sun shines warm and 
bright ; the fresh grass is springing up, and the birds sing and 
chatter in the groves and thickets as we pass through them. I 
rode forward, on the morning of the 17th, to the Mich^emes 
river, (twenty-five miles from the Cos^umne,) where I met Antonio, 
an Indian chief, with twelve warriors, who had assembled here 
for the purpose of joining us. The names of the warriors wei 
as follows : — Santiago, Masua, Kiubu, Tocoso, Nonelo, Michar 
Weala, Arkell, Nicolas, Heel, Kasheano, Estephen. Our par 
coming up in the afternoon, we encamped here for the day, i 
order to give the Indians time to make further preparations fo. 
the march. On the 18th we met, at the ford of the San Joaquin 
river, another party of eighteen Indians, including their chiefs. 
Their names were — Jose Jesus, Filipe, Raymundo, and Carlos, 
chiefs; Huligario, Bonefasio, Francisco, Nicolas, Pablo, Feli- 
ciano, San Antonio, Polinario, Manuel, Graviano, Salinordjo, 
Romero, and Merikeeldo, warriors. The chiefs and some of the 
warriors of these parties were partially clothed, but most of them 
were naked, except a small garment around the loins. They 
were armed with bows and arrows. We encamped with our 
sable companions on the east bank of the San Joaquin. 

The next morning (Nov. 19) the river being too high to ford, 
we constructed, by the aid of the Indians, tule-boats, upon which 
our baggage was ferried over the s*^*eam. The tule-boat con- 
sists of bundles of tule firmly bound together with willow withes. 
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When completed, in shape it is not unlike a small keel-boat. 
The buoyancy of one of these craft is surprising. Six men, as 
many as could sit upon the deck, were passed over, in the largest 
of our three boats, at a time. The boats were towed backwards 
and forwards by Indian swimmers — one at the bow, and one at 
the stern as steersman, and two on each side as propellers. 
The poor fellows, when they came out of the cold water, trem- 
bled as if attacked with an ague. We encamped near the house 
pf Mr. Livermore, (previously described,) where, after consider- 
nhle difficulty, I obtained sufficient beef for supper, Mr. L. be/ng 
kbsent. Most of the Indians did not get into camp until a late 
pur of the night, and some of them not until morning. They 
complained very much of sore feet, and wanted horses to ride, 
irliich I promised them as soon as they reached the Pueblo de 
ian Jos^. 

About ten o’clock on the morning of the 20th, we slaughtered 
, beef in the hills between Mr, Livermore’s and the mission of 
San Jos^ ; and leaving the hungry party to regale themselves 
Lpon it and then follow on, 1 proceeded immediately to the 
'ueblo de San Jose to make further arrangements, reaching that 
lace just after sunset. On the 21st I procured clothing for 
iie Indians, which when they arrived with Mr. Jacob in the 
fternoon, was distributed among them. 

On my arrival at the Pueblo, I found the American popula- 
ion there much excited by intelligence just received of the cap- 
are on the 15th, between Monterey and the mission of San 
uan, of Thos. O. Larkin, Esq., late U. S. consul in California, 
y a party of Californians, and of an engagement between the 
ime Californians and a party of Americans escorting a cabuU 
ida of V four hundred horses to Colonel Fremont’s camp in Mon- 
Jrey. In this affair three Americans were killed, viz.: Capt, 
•urroughs, Capt. Foster, and Mr. Fames, late of St. Louis, Mo. 
'he mission of San Juan lies on the road between the Pueblo de 
an Josd and Monterey, about fifty miles from the former place, 
id thirty from the latter. The skirmish took place ten miles 
mtk of San Juan, near Monterey road. I extract the following 
scount of this affair from a journal of his captivity published by 
|r. Larkin : — 
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*' On tlie 15th of November, from informatioii received of the 
sickness of my family in San Francisco, where they had gone tc 
escape the expected revolutionary troubles in Monterey, and Iron 
letters from Captain Montgomery requesting my presence res- 
pecting some stores for the Portsmouth, I, with one servant, lef 
Monterey, for San Francisco, knowing that for one month nc 
Californian forces had been within one hundred miles of us. Thai 
night I put up at the house of Dc % Joaquin Gomez, sending mj 
servant to San Juan, six miles beyond, to request Mr. 
son to wait for me, as he was on the road for San Francisco 
About midnight I was aroused from my bed by the noise made h] 
ten Californians (unshaved and unwashed for months, being in th 
mountains) rushing into my chamber with guns, swords, pistols 
and torches in their hands. I needed but a moment to be fulb 
awake and know my exact situation ; the first cry was, ‘ Com( 
estamos Sehor Consul.* ‘ Vamos Senor Larkin.’ At my bed 
side were several letters that I had re-read before going tc 
bed. On dressing myself, while my captors were saddling m; 
horse, I assorted these letters, and put them into differen 
pockets. Alter taking my own time to dress and arrange nf 
valise, we started, and rode to a camp of seventy or eighty mei 
on the banks of the Monterey river ; there each officer and prin 
cipal person passed the time of night with me, and a remark o 
two. The commaiidante took me on one side, and informed m^ 
that his people demanded that I should write to San Juan t 
the American captain of volunteers, saying that I had left Mon 
terey to visit the distressed families of the river, and request 
demand that twenty men should meet me before daylight, th 
I could station them, before my return to town, in a manner 
protect these families. The natives, he said, were determin 
on the act being accomplished. I at first endeavored to reas( 
with him on the infamy and impossibility of the deed, but to ; 
avail; he said my life depended on the letter; that he w 
willing, nay anxious, to preserve my life as an old acquaintanc 
but conld not control his people in this affair. From argument 
came to a refusal : he advised, urged, and demanded. At tl 
period an officer called out * * ♦ * (Come here, those who ^ 
named.) I then said, ‘ In this manner you may act and thread 
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night by night ; my life on such condition is of no value or plea*- 
sure to me. I am by accident your prisoner — make the most of 
me — write I will not : shoot as you see fit, and I am done talk- 
ing on the subject.' I left him, and went to the camj)“fire. For 
a half-hour or more there was some commotion around me, when 
all disturbance subsided, 

** At daylight we started, with a flag flying and a drum 
beating, and travelled eight or ten miles, when we camped in a 
low valley or hollow. There they caught with the lasso three 
or four head of cattle belonging to the nearest rancho, and 
breakfastetl. The wlioie day their outriders rode out in every 
direction, on the look-out, to see if the American company left 
the mission of San Juan, or Lieut-colonel Fremont left Monterey : 
they also rode to all the neighbouring ranchos, and forced the ran- 
cheros to join them. At one o’clock they began their march with 
onehundred and thirty men, (and two or three hundred extra horses ;) 
they marched in four single files, occupying four positions, myself 
under charge of an officer and five or six men in tlie centre. 
Their plan of operation for the night was, to rush into San Juan 
ten or fifteen men, who were to retreat, under the expectation 
that the Americans would follow them, in which case tlie whole 
party outside was to cut them off. 1 was to be retained in the 
Qentre of the party. Ten miles south of the mission, they eneoun- 
iered eight or ten Americans, a part of whom retreated into a 
|dw ground covered with oaks, the others returned to the house of 
Sehor Gomez, to alarm their companions. For over one hour 
the hundred and thirty Californians surrounded the six or eight 
Americans, occasionally giving and receiving shots. During this 
period, I was several times requested, then commaniled, to go 
among the oaks, and bring out my countrymen, and ofler them 
their lives on giving up their rifles and persons. I at last offered 
to go and ?all them out, on condition that they should return to 
San Juan or go to Monterey, with their arms ; this being refused, 

I told the commandante to go in and bring them out himself. 
While they were consulting how this could be done, fifty Ameri- 
cans came down on them, which caused an action of about twenty 
or thirty minutes. Thirty or forty of the natives leaving the 
field at the first fire, they remained drawn off by fives and tens 
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until the Americans had the field to themselves. Both parties 
remained within a mile of each o*her until dark. Our country- 
men lost Capt. Burroughs, of St. Louis, Missouri, Captain Foster, 
and two others, with two or three wounded. The Californians 
lost two of their countrymen, and Jos€ Garcia, of Val., Chili, 
with se^’^en wounded.*' 

The following additional particulars I extract from the “ Cali- 
fornian** newspaper of Noveml)er 21, 1846, published at Monte- 
rey : “ Burroughs and Foster werp J/'lled at the first onset. The 
Americans fired, and then chaiged on the enemy with their 
empty rifles, and ran them oft'. However, they still kept rally- 
ing, and firing now' and then a musket at the Americans, until 
about eleven o’clock at night, wdieii one of the Walla- Walla 
Indians ofFerecl his services to come into Monterey and give 
Colonel Fremont notice of wdiat w’as j)assing. Soon after he 
started he w'as pursued by a party of the enemy* 'I'he foremost 
in pursuit drove a lance at the Indian, who, trying to parry it, 
received the lance through his hand ; he immediately, wnth the 
other hand, seized his tomahawk, and struck a blow at his oppo- 
nent, w’hich split his head from the crowm to the mouth. By^ 
this time the others had come uj), and w'ith the most extraor- 
dinary dexterity and bravery, the Indian vanquished two more ; 
and the rest ran away. He rode on tow'ards this town as far as 
his horse W'as able to carry him, and then left his horse and 
saddle, and came in on foot. He arrived here about eight o’clock 
or^ Tuesday morning, December I7th.*’ 

The Americans engaged in this affair were principally the 
volunteer emigrants just arrived in this country, and w^ho had left 
New' Helvetia a few days in advance of me. 

Colonel Fremont marched from Monterey as soon as he heard 
of this skirmish, in pursuit of the Californians, but did not meet 
with them. He then encamped at the mission of San Juan, 
waiting there the arrival of the remaining volunteers from above. 

Leaving the Pueblo on the afternoon of the 25th, in conjunc- 
tion with a small force commanded by Captain Weber, we made 
an excursion into the hills, near a rancho owned by Captain 
Weber, where were herded some tw'o or three hundred public 
horses. It had been rumored that a party of Californians were 
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Isovering about here, intending to capture and drive off these 
horses. The next day, (November 26th,) without having met 
any hostile force,^ driving these horses before us, we encamped at 
Murphy's rancho. Mr. Murphy is the father of a large and 
respectable family, who emigrated to this country some tliree or 
four years since from the United States, being originally from 
Canada. His daughter, Miss Helen, who did the honors of the 
rude cabin, in manners, conversation, and personal charms, would 
grme any drawing-room. On the 28th, we proceeded down the 
Pueblo valley, passing Gilroy’s rancho, and reaching the mission 
of San Juan just before dark. The hills and valleys are becoming 
verdant with the fresh grass and wild oats, the latter being, in 
places, two or three inches high. So tender is it, however, that 
it affords but little nourishment to our horses. 

The mission of San Juan Bautista has been one of the most 
extensive of these establishments. The principal buildings are 
more durably constructed than those of other missions I have 
visited, and they are in better condition. Square bricks are 
used in paving the corridors and the ground floors. During the 
twilight, I strayed accidentally through a half- opened gate into a 
cemetery, enclosed by a high wall in the rear of the church. The 
spectacle was ghastly enough. The exhumed skeletons of those 
who had been deposited here, lay thickly strewn around, showing 
but little respect for the sanctity of the grave or the rights of the 
dead, from the living. The cool, damp night-breeze sighed and 
moaned tlrrough the shrubbery and ruinous arches and corridors, 
planted and reared by those whose neglected bones were now 
exposed to the rude insults of man and beast. I could not but 
imagine that the voices of complaining spirits mingled with these 
dismal and mournful tones ; and plucking a cluster of roses, the 
fragrance of which was delicious, I left the spot, to drive away 
the sadness and melancholy produced by the scene. 

The valley contiguous to the mission is extensive, well watered 
by a large array and highly fertile. The gardens and other 
lands for tillage are enclosed by willow hedges. Elevated hills, 
or mountains, bound this valley on the east and the west. 
Large herds of cattle were scattered over the valley, greedily 
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cropj)ing the fresh ^een herbage, which now carpets mountain 
and plain. 

Colonel Fremont marched from San Juan this morning, and 
encamped, as we learned on our arrival, ten miles south. Pro- 
ceeding up the arroyo on the 29th, we reached the camp of 
Colonel Fremont about noon. I immediately reported, and deli- 
vered over to him the men and horses under my charge. The 
men were afterwards organized into a separate corps, of which 
Mr. K. T. Jacob, my travelling-companion, was appointed cap- 
tain l)y Colonel Fremont. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


** V 

California battalion — Their appearance, and costume — Commence our march 
to Los Angeles— “Aj)pearancc of the country in tlie vicinity of San Juan — 
Slaughter of beeves — Astonishing consiimi)tion of l)eef by the men— Beau- 
tiful morning — Icc~Salinas river and valley — Californian prisoners-^- 
Horses giving out from fatigue — Mission of San Miguel — Sheep— Mutton 
— March on foot-'-More prisoners taken — Death of Mr. Stanley — An 
execution — Dark night — Capture of the mission of San Luis Obispo — 
Orderly conduct and good deportment of the California battalion. 

November 30.- -The battalion of mounted riflemen under the 
command of Lieutefiant-colonel Fremont, numbers, rank and file, 
including Indians and servants, 428. With the exception of the 
exploring party, which left the United States with Colonel Fre- 
mont, they are composed of volunteers from the American settlers, 
and the emigrants which have arrived in the country within a 
few weeks. The latter have gA^nerally furnished their own am- 
munition and other equipments for the expedition. Most of 
these are practised riflemen, men of undoubted courage, and 
capable of bearing any fatigue and privations endurable by vete- 
ran troops. The Indians are composed of a party of Walla- 
Wallas from Oregon, and a party of native Californians. Attached 
to the battalion are two pieces of artillery, under the command of 
Lieutenant McLane, of the iiaxy. In the appearance of our small 
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army there is presented but little of “ the pomp and circumstance 
of glorious war.’* There are no plumes n -dding over brazen 
helmets, nor coats of broadcloth spangled with lace and buttons. 
A broad-brimmed, low-crowned hat, a shirt of blue flannel, or 
buckskin, with pantaloons and mocassins of the same, all gene- 
rally much the worse for wear, and smeared with mud and dust, 
make up the costume of the party, oftice»‘s as well as men. A 
leathern girdle surrounds the waist, from which are suspended a 
bowie and a hunter’s knife, and sometimes a brace of pistols. 
These, with the rifle and holster-pistols, are the arms carried by 
oflicers and privates. A single bugle (and a sorry one it is) 
composes the band. Many an embryo Napoleon, in his own 
conceit, whose martial spirit has been excited to flaming intensity 
of heat by the peacock- plumage and gaudy traj)pings of our 
militia companies, when marching through the streets to the 
sound of drum, fife, and brass band, if he could have looked upon 
us, and then consulted the state of the military thermometer 
within him, would probably have discovered that the mercury of 
his heroism had fallen several degrees below zero. He might even 
have desired that we should not come 

“ Between the wind and his nobility.^’ 

War, stripped of its pageantry, possesses but few of the attrac- 
tions with which poetry and painting have embellished it. 

After a march of six or eight hours, up the valley of the 
arroyo, through a heavy rain, and mud so deep that several of 
our horses gave out from exhaustion, we encamped in a circular 
bottom, near a deserted adobe house. A cahallada of some 500 
or 600 loose horses and mules is driven along with us, but many 
of them are miserable, sore-backed skeletons, having been ex- 
hausted with hard usage and bad fare during the summer 
campaign. Besides these, we have a large number of pack- 
mules, upon wdiich all our baggage and provisions are trans- 
ported. Distance ten miles. 

We did not move on the 1st and 2nd of December. There 
being no cattle in the vicinity of our camp, a party was sent 
back to the mission, on the morning of the 1st, who in the 
afternoon returned, driving before them about one hundred head. 
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most of them in good condition. After a sufficient number were 
slaughtered to supply the camp with meat for the day, the 
remainder were confined in a corral prepared for the purpose, to 
be driven along with us, and slaughtered from day to day# 
The rain has continued, with short intermissions, since we com- 
menced our march on the 30th of November. The ground has 
become saturated with water, and the small branches are 
swollen into large streams. Notwithstanding these discomforts, 
the men are in good spirits, and enjoy themselves in singing, 
telling stories, and playing monte, 

December 3. — The rain ceased falling about 8 o’clock this 
morning; and the clouds breaking awa)^ the sun cheered us 
once more with his pleasant beams. The battalion was formed 
into a hollow square, and the order of the day being read, we 
resumed our march. Our progress* through the deep mud, 
was very slow. The horses w^ere constantly giving id 

many were left behind. The young and tender grass upon 
which they feed affords but little nourishment, and hard labor 
soon exhausts them. We encamped on a low bluff, near the 
arroyo, timbered with evergreen oak. Distance eight miles. 

December 4. — I was ordered with a small ])arty in advance 
this morning. Proceeding up the valley a few miles, we left 
it, crossing several steep hills sparsely timbered with oak, from 
which we descended into another small valley, down which we 
continued to the point of its termination, near some narrow and 
difficult mountain gorges. In exploring the gorges, we dis- 
covered the trail of a party of Californians, which had passed 
south several days before us, and found a horse which they had 
left in their march. ’Phis, doubtless, was a portion of the party 
which captured Mr. Larkin, and had the engagement between 
Monterey and St. Juan, on the 1/th ult. The main body 
coming up, we encamped at three o’clock. The old grass 
around our camp is abundant ; but having been so much washed 
by the rains, and consequently exhausted of its nutritious qualities, 
the animals refuse to eat it. The country over which we have 
travelled to-day, and as far as I can see, is mountainous and 
broken, little of it being adapted to other agricultural purposes 
than grazing. f 
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'Fkirteen beeves are slaughtered every afternoon for the con- 
sumption of the battalion These beeves are generally of good 
sizCf and in fair condition. Other provisions being entirely 
exhausted, beef constitutes the only subsistence for the men^ 
and most of the officers. Under these circumstances, the con- 
sumption of beef is astonishing. I do not know that I shall 
be believed when I state a fact, derived from observation and 
calculation, that the average consumption per man of fresh beef 
is at least ten pounds per day. Many of them, I believe, con-’ 
sume much more, and some of them less. Nor does this quan- 
tity appear to be injurious to health, or fully to satisfy the 
appetite. I have seen some of the men roast their meat and 
devour it by the fire from the hour of encamping until late bed- 
time. They would then sleep until one or two o’clock in the 
morning, when the cravings of hunger being greater than the 
desire for repose, the same occupation would be resumed and 
continued until the order was given to mai'ch. The Californian 
beef is generally fat, juicy, and tender, and surpasses in flavor 
any which I ever tasted elsewhere. Distance ten miles. 

December 5. — I rose before daylight. The moon shone 
brightly. The temperature was cold. The vapor in the at- 
mosphere had congealed and fallen upon the ground in feathery 
flakes, covering it with a white semi-transparent veil, or crystal 
sheen, sparkling in the moonbeams. The smoke from the 
numerous camp-fires soon began to curl languidly up in graceful 
wreaths, settling upon the mountain summits. The scene was 
one for the pencil and brush of the artist; but when the 
envious sun rose, he soon stripped Madam Earth of her gauzy, 
holiday morning- gown, and exposed her every-day petticoat 
of mud. 

Gur march to-day has been one of great difficulty, through a 
deep, brushy mountain gorge, through which it v^as almost 
impossible to force the field-pieces. In one place they \vere 
lowered with ropes down a steep and nearly perpendicular pre- 
cipice of great height and depth. We encamped about three 
o’clock P.M., in a small valley. Many of the horses gave out 
on the march, and were left behind by the men, who came 
straggling into camp until a late hour of the evening, bringing* 
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their saddles and baggage upon their shoulders. I noticed, 
while crossing an elevated ridge of hills, flakes of snow flying 
in the air, but melting before they reached the ground. The 
small spring- branch on which we encamped, empties into the 
Salinas river. The country surrounding us is elevated and 
broken, and the soil sandy, with but little timber or grass upon 
it. Distance twelve miles. 

December 6. — Morning clear and cool. Crossed an undula- 
ting country, destitute of timber and water, and encamped in 
a circular valley surrounded by elevated hills, through which 
flows a small tributary of the Salinas. The summits of the 
mountains in sight are covered with snow, but the temperature 
in the valleys is pleasant. Distance fifteen miles. 

December 7. — Ice, the first I have seen since entering Cali- 
fornia, formed in the branch of the thickness of vvr.^-^w-glass. 
We reached the valley of the Salinas about eleven o’clock, a.m., 
and encamped for the dfiy. The river Salinas (laid down in 
some maps as Rio San Buenaventura) rises in the mountains 
to the south, and has a course of some sixty or eighty mfles, 
emptying into the Pacific about twelve miles north of Monterey. 
The valley, as it approaches the ocean, is broad and fertile, and 
there are many fine ranchos upon it. But higher up, the stream 
becomes dry in the summer, and the soil of the valley is arid 
and sandy. The width of the stream at this point is about 
thirty yards. Its banks are skirted by narrow belts of small 
timber. A range of elevated mountains rises between this 
valley and tte coast. A court-martial was held to-day, for the 
trial of sundry offenders. Distance eight miles. 

Dec. 8. — Morning cool, clear, and pleasant. Two Califor- 
nians were arrested by the rear-guard near a deserted rancho, 
and brought into camp. One of them turned out to be a person 
known to be friendly to the Americans. I'here has been but 
little variation in the soil or scenery. But few attempts appear 
to have been made to settle this portion of California. The 
theft and hostilities of the Tular Indians, are said to be one of 
the causes preventing its settlement. Distance fifteen miles. 

Dec. 9. — The mornings aii cool, but the middle of the days 
are too warm to ride comfortably with our coats on. Our marcli 
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has been fatiguing and difficult, through several brushy rayines 
and over steep and elevated hills. Many horses gave out as 
usual, and were left, from inability to travel. Our cahallada is 
diminishing rapidly. Distance ten miles. 

Dec. 10. — Our march has been on the mail beaten trail, dry 
and hard and over a comparatively level country. We passed 
the mission of San Miguel about three o’clock, and encamped in 
a grove of large oak timber three or four miles south of it. 
This mission is situated on the upper waters of the Salinas, in an 
extensive plain. Under the administration of the padres it was 
a wealthy establishment, and manufactures of various kinds w'ere 
carried on. They raised immense numbers of sheep, the fleeces 
of which were manufactured ])y the Indians into blankets and 
coarse cloths. Their granaries were filled with an abundance of 
maize and frijoles, and their store-rooms with other necessaries of 
life from the ranchos belonging on the mission lands in the 
vicinity. Now all the buildings, except the church and the 
principal range of houses contiguous, have fallen into ruins, 
and an Englishman, his wife, and one small child, with two or 
three Indian servants, are the sole inhabitants. The church is 
the largest I have seen in the country, and its interior is in 
good repair, although it has not probably been used for the 
purpose of worship for many years. The Englishman professes 
to have purchased the mission and all the lauds belonging to it 
for 300 dollars ! 

Our stock of cattle being exhausted, we feasted on Californian 
mutton, sheep being more abundant than cattle at this mission. 
The wool, I noticed, was coarse, but the mutton was of an excel- 
lent quality. The country over which we have travelled to-day, 
shows the marks of long drought previous to the recent rains, 
lire soil is sandy and gravelly, and the dead vegetation upon it 
is thin and stunted. About eighty of our horses are reported 
to have given out and been left behind. Distance twenty 
miles. 

Dec. 12. — To relieve our horses, which are constantly giving 
out from exhaustion, the grass being insufficient for their suste- 
nance while performing labor, the entire battalion, officers and 
men, were ordered to march on foot, turning their horses, with 
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the saddles and bridles upon them, into the general Gabaiktda 
to be driven along by the horse -guard. The day haJi been 
drizzly, cold, and disagreeable. The country has a barren and 
naked appearance, but this, I believe, is attributable to the ex- 
treme drought that has prevailed in this region for one or two 
years past. We encamped near the rancho of a friendly Cali- 
fornian, — the man who was taken prisoner the other day and set 
at large. An Indian, said to be the servant of Tortoria Pico, 
was captured here by the advance party. A letter was found 
upon him, but its contents I never learned. 'Phis being the first 
foot- march, there were, of course, many galled and blistered feet 
in the battalion. My servant obtained, with some difficulty, 
from the Indians at the rancho, a pint cup of pinole, or parched 
corn-meal, and a quart or two of wheat, which being boiled, 
furnished some variety in our viands at supper, fresJ"- X f having 
been our only subsistence since the commencement of the march 
from San Juan. Distance twelve miles. 

Dec. 13.— A rainy disagreeable morning. Mr. Stanley, one 
of the volunteers, and one of the gentlemen wdio so kindly sup- 
plied us with provisions on Mary’s river, died last night. He 
has been suffering from an attack of typhoid fever since the 
commencement of our march, and unable most of the time to 
sit upon his horse. He was buried this morning in a small cir- 
cular opening in the timber near our camp. The battalion was 
formed in a hollow square surrounding the grave w'hicli had been 
excavated for the final resting-place of our deceased friend and 
comrade. There was neither bier, nor coffin, nor pall — 

“ Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral note.'^ 

The cold earth was heaped upon his mortal remains in silent 
solemnity, and the ashes of a braver or a better man will never 
repose in the lonely hills of California. 

After the funeral the battillion was marched a short distance 
to witness another scene, not more mournful, but more harrow- 
ing than the last. The Indian captured at the rancho yester- 
day w^as condemned to die. He was brought from his place of 
confinement and tied to a tre!. Here he stood some fifteen or 
twenty minutes, until the Indians from a neighboring rancherm 
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could be brought to witness the execution. A file of soldiers 
were then ordered to fire upon him. He fell upon his knees, 
and remained in that position several minutes without uttering 
a groan, and then sank upon the earth. No human being could 
have met his fate with more composure, or with stronger mani- 
festations of courage. It was a scene such as I desire never to 
witness again. 

A cold rain fell upon us during the entire day's march. We 
encamped at four o'clock, p.m., but the rain poured down in 
such torrents that it was impossible to light our camp-fires and 
keep them burning. This continued nearly the whole night, 
and I have rarely passed a night more uncomfortably. A 
scouting party brought in two additional prisoners this evening. 
Another returned, and reported the capture of a number of 
horses, and the destruction of a rancho by fire. Distance twelve 
miles. 

December 14. — The battalion commenced its march on foot 
and in a heavy rain. The mud is very deep, and we have been 
compelled to wade several streams of considerable depth, being 
swollen by the recent rains. At one o'clock a halt was ordered, 
and beef slaughtered and cooked for dinner. The march was 
resumed late in the afternoon, and the plain surrounding the 
mission of* San Luis Obispo was reached in the pitchy darkness 
of the night, a family in the canuda having been taken prisoners 
by the advance party to prevent them giving the alarm. The 
battalion was so disposed as to surround the misson and take 
prisoners all contained within it. The place was entered in 
great confusion, on account of the darkness, about nine o’clock. 
There was no military force at the mission, and the few inha- 
bitants were greatly alarmed, as may well be supposed, by this 
sudden invasion. They made no resistance, and were all taken 
prisoners except one or two, wdio managed to escape and fled in 
great terror, no one knew where or how. It being ascertained 
that Tortoria Pico, a man wdio has figured conspicuously in most 
of the Californian revolutions, was in the neighborhood, a party 
was dispatched immediately to the place, and he was brought 
in a prisoner. The night was rainy and boisterous, and the 
soldiers were quartered to the best advantage in the miserable 
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mud houses, and no acts of violence or outrage of any kind were 
committed. 

The men composing the California battalion, as I have before 
stated, have been drawn from many sources, and are roughly 
clad, and weather-beaten in their exterior appearance ; but I 
feel it but justice here to state my belief, that no military party 
ever passed through an enemy's country and observed the same 
strict regard for the rights of its population. I never heard 
of an outrage, or even trespass being committed by one of the 
American volunteers during our entire march. Every American 
appeared to understand perfectly the duty which he owed to 
himself and others in this respect, and the deportment of the bat- 
talion might be cited as a model for imitation. Distance eighteen 
miles. 


CHAPTER XXXII. ^ 

Tremendous rain — Mission of San Luis Obispo — Gardens — Various fruits — 
Farm — Cactus Tuna — Calinche — Pumpkins — Trial of Tortoria Pico — Pro- 
cession of women — Pico’s pardon — Leave San Luis — Surf of the Pacific — 
Captain Dana — Tempestuous night— Mission of St. Ynes — Effects of 
drought — Horses exhausted — St, Ynes mountain — View of the plain of 
Santa Barbara and the Pacific — A wretched Christiiias-day — Descent of 
St. Ynes mountain — Terrible storm — Frightful destruction of horses— 
Dark night — What we are fighting for — Arrive at Santa Barbara — Town 
deserted. 

December 15. — The rain fell in cataracts the entire day. The 
small streams which flow from the mountains tlirough, and 
water the valley of, San Luis Obispo, are swollen by the deluge 
of water from the clouds into foaming unfordaVde torrents. In 
order not to trespass upon the population at the mission, in their 
miserable abodes of mud, the church was opened, and a large 
number of the soldiers were quartered in it. A guard, how- 
ever, was set day and night, over the chancel and all other 
property contained in the buildi tg, to prevent its being injured 
or disturbed. The decorations of the church are much the 
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same as I have before described. The edifice is large, and the 
interior in good repair. The floor is paved with square bricks. 
I noticed a common hand-organ in the church, which played the 
airs we usually hear from organ-grinders in the street. 

Besides the main large buildings connected with the church, 
there are standing, and partially occupied, several small squares 
of adobe houses, belonging to this mission. The heaps of mud 
and crumbling walls outside of these, are evidence that the 
place was once of much greater extent, and probably one of 
the most opulent and prosperous establishments of the kind in 
the country. The lands surrounding the mission are finely 
situated for cultivation and irrigation if necessary. There are 
several large gardens, enclosed by high and substantial walls, 
which now contain a great variety of fruit-trees and shrubbery. 
I noticed the orange, fig, palm, olive, and grape. There are 
also large enclosures hedged in by the prickly-pear, (cactus,) 
which grows to an enormous size, and makes an impervious 
barrier against man or beast. The stalks of some of these plants 
are of a thickness of a man’s body, and grow to the height 
of fifteen feet. A juicy fruit is produced by the prickly-pear, 
named tuna^ from which a beverage is sometimes made called 
calinche. It has a pleasant flavor, as has also the fruit, which, 
when ripe, is blood- red. A small quantity of pounded wheat 
w^as found here, which, being purchased, was ser\^ed out to the 
troops, about a pound to the man. Frijoles and pumpkins wxre 
also obtained, delicacies of no common order. 

December 16*. — A court-martial w'as convened this morning 
for the trial of Pico, the principal prisoner, on the charge, I 
understood, of the forfeiture of his parole w’hich had been taken 
on a former occasion. The sentence of the court was, that he 
should be shot or hung, I do not know which. A rumor is 
current among the population here, that there has been an 
engagement betw^een a party of Americans and Californians, near 
Los Angeles, in which the former w'ere defeated with the loss of 
thirty men killed. 

December 17. — Cool, wdth a hazy sky. While standing in 
one of the corridors this mornmg, a procession of females passed 
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by me, headed by a lady of fine appearance and dressed w:ilh 
remarkable taste and neatness, compared with those who fol- 
lowed her. Their rehosos concealed the faces of most of them, 
except the leader, whose beautiful features, I dare say, she 
thought (and justly) required no concealment. They proceeded 
to the quarters of Colonel Fremont, and their object, I under- 
stood, was to petition for the repriev’e or pardon of Pico, who 
liad been condemned to death by the court-martial yesterday, 
and whose execution was expected to take place this morning. 
Their intercession was successful, as no execution took place, 
and in a short time all the prisoners were discharged, and the 
order to saddle up and march given. We resumed our march 
at ten o.olock, and encamped just before sunset in a small but 
picturesque and fertile valley timbered w’ith oal near the 
coast that the roar of the surf breaking against the shore could 
be heard distinctly. Distance seven miles. 

December 18. — Clear, with a delightful temperature. Before 
the sun rose the grass was covered with a white frost. The day 
througliout has been calm and beautiful. A march of four miles 
brought us to the shore of a small indentation in the coast of the 
Pacific, where vessels can anchor, and boats can land when the 
wind is not too fresh. The surf is now rolling and foaming with 
prodigious energy — breaking upon the beach in long lines, one 
behind the other, and striking the shore like cataracts. The hills 
and plains are verdant with a carj>et of fresh grass, and the scat- 
tered live oaks on all sides appearing like orchards of fruit-trees, 
give to the country an old and cultivated aspect. The mountains 
bench away on our left, the low hills rising in gentle conical i 
forms, beyond which are the more elevated and preci|)itous petdes 
covered with snow. We encamped about three o’clock near the j 
rancho of Captain Dana, in a large and handsome valley, well ] 
watered by an arroijo. 

Captain Dana is a native of Massachusetts, and has resided ia J 
this country about thirty years. He is known and esteemed I 
throughout California for his intelligence and private virtues, and/ 
his unbounded generosity f ^d hospitality. I purchased here a| 
few loaves of wheat bread, and distributed them among the men 
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belonging to our company as far as tliey would go, a luxury 
which they have not indulged in since the commencement of the 
march. Distance tifteen miles. 

December 19 — The night was cold and tempestuous, with a 
slight fall of rain. The clouds broke away after sunrise, and 
the day became w^ann and pleasant. We corninued our march 
up the valley and encami)ed near its head. 'I'he table-land and 
hills are generally gravelly, but appear to be [)r()(iuctive of tine 
grass. The soil of the bottom is of the riche.st and most pro- 
ductive composition. We crossed in th(' course of the day a 
wide flat plain, iij)on which were grazing large herds of brood- 
mares (inrnadas) and cattle. In the distance they re.sembled 
large armies approaching us. I’he peaks of the elevated moun- 
tains in sight are covered witli snow. A large number of horses 
gave out, strayed, and were left behind to-day, estimated at one 
hundred. The men came into camp bringing their saddles (ui 
their backs, and some of them arriving late in the evening. Dis- 
tance eighteen miles. 

December 20. — i^^rties were sent back this morning to gather 
up horses and baggage left on the march yesterday, and it was 
one o’clock before the rear-guard, waiting for the return of those, 
left camp. The niain body made a short marcli and encamped 
early, in a small hollow near the rancho of Mr. Faxon, through 
which flows an arrut/o, the surrounding hills being timbered with 
evergreen oaks. The men amused thomsclvcs during the after- 
noon in target-shooting. Many of the battalion are flue marks- 
men with the rifle, and the average of shots could not easily be 
surpassed. 'Fhe camp spread over an undulating surface of half 
a mile in diameter, and at night, when the fires were lighted, 
illuminating the grove, with its drapery of droojnng Spara.^h moss, 
it presented a must ])icturesque appearance. Distance three miles. 

December 21. — Clear and pleasant. A foot-march was ordered, 
with the exce[)tion of the horse and baggage guard. We 
marched several miles through a winding hollow, jiassing a de- 
serted rancho, and a.sceuding with much labor a steep ridge of 
hills, descending which we entered a haridsome valley, and en- 
carn])ed upon a small .«treanr about four miles from the mission of 
8t. Vries. The banks of the array o are strewn dead and 
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prostrate timber, the trees large and small, having been over- 
thrown by tornadoes. The plain has suffered, like much of the 
country we have passed through, by a long- continued drought, 
but the composition of the soil is such as indicates fertility, and 
from the effects of the late rains the grass is springing up with 
great luxuriance, from places which before were entirely denuded 
of vegetation. A party was sent from camp to inspect the mis- 
sion, but returned without making any important discoveries. 
Our horses are so weak that many of them are unable to carry 
their saddles, and wert‘ left on the road as usual. A man had his 
leg broken on tiie march to-day, hy the kick of a mule. He was 
sent back to the rancho of Mr. Faxon. Distance fifteen miles. 

December 22. —Clear and pleasant. Being of the party which 
performed rear-gnard duty to-day, with orders to oi in all 
stragglers, we did not leave cam]) until several hours after the 
main body had left 'Fhe horses of the caballada and the })ack- 
animals were continually giving out and refusing to proceed. 
Parties of men, exhausted, laid dowm u])on the ground, and 
it was wdth mucli urging, and sometimes with j)eremptory orders 
only, that they could be jircvailed uj)ori to proceed. llie 
country bears the same marks of drought heretofore described, 
but fresh vegetation is now' sj)riiiging uj) and ap])ears vigorous. 
A large horse-trail leading into one of the canadas of the moun- 
tains on our left, was discovered by tlie scouts, and a party was 
dispatched to trace it. \\c ])asscd one deserted rancho, and 
reached camp bet\^'een nine and ten o’clock at night, having forced 
in all the men and most of the horses and pack-nuiles. Distance 
fifteen miles. 

December 23. — Rain fell steadily and heavily the entire day. 
n small })arty of men was in advance. Discovering in a brushy 
valley tw'o Indians armed with bows and arrow s, they were taken 
prisoners. Learning from them that there was a caballada of 
horses secreted in one of tlie cunidas, they continued on about 
ten miles, and found about Iw'enty-fivc fresh, fat horses, belonging 
to a Californian now’ among the insurgents below. They w^ere 
taken and delivered at the camp near the eastern base of the St. 
Ynes mountain. Ptissed this morning a rancho inhabited by a 
foreigner, an Englishman. 
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December 24. — Cloudy and cool, with an occasional sprinkling 
rain. Our route to-day lay directly over the St Ynes mountain, 
by an elevated and most difficult pass. The height of this moun- 
tain is several thousand feet. We reached the summit about 12 
o’clock, and our company composing the advance-guard, en- 
camjxid about a mile and a half iti advance of the main body of 
the battalion, at a point which overlooks the beautiful plain of 
Santa Barbara . of which, and the ocean beyond, W'e had a most 
extended and interesting view. With the spy-glass, we could 
see in the plain far below us, herds of cattle quietly grazing 
upon the green herbage that earju ts its gentle undulations. 'J'lie 
]>lain is dotted with groves, .''nrionnding tin' sju'ings and belting 
the small water-co\irses, of which there arc many flowing from 
this range of mountains. Ranchos are scattered far up and 
down the plain, but not one human ia ing could Ik* seen s’irring. 
About ten or twelve miles to tin,' south, the wliite touers of the 
mission of Santa Barbara raise themselves. Be\(.)iul, is tlie illi- 
mitable Waste of waters. A more Ko vlyand ])i(!tn.res(HK’ laruU 
scape I never beheld. On the summit of the mountain, and sur- 
rounding ns, there is a growth of hawthorn, manzanlla, (in 
bloom,) and other small shrubbery. I'he rock is soft sandstone 
and conglomerate, immense masses of which, ]>iletl one ii])on 
anotlier, form a wall along the wcstiuai brow of the mountain, 
through W'hich there is a single ])ass or g-ateway about eight or 
ten feet in width, 'llie de.«cent on the we.^^terr side is preci- 
pitous, and appears almost impassabie. Distance four milc's. 

December 25. — ( 'liristmas- ’ay, a memorahle one* to me. 
Owing to the difficulty i^i hauling the cannon no tlie steep ac- 
clivities of the mountain, the mum body of the haltaiion did not 
come up with u» until twelve o’clock, and Indure we commencttl 
the descent of the mountain a furious storm euinmenced, raging 
with a violence rarely surpassed. The min foil in torrents, and 
the wind blew almost with the force of a tornado, I'liis tierce 
strife of the elements continued witiiont aljateimint tiie entire 
afternoon, and until two o’clock at night. ldn\ang our liur*es 
before us, we were compelled to slide down tlie steep and slip- 
pery rocks, or wade through deep gullies and ravines uiled with 
mud and foaming torrents of water, that rushed downwards with 
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such force as to carry along the loose rocks and tear up the trees 
and shrubbery by the roots. Many of the horses falling into the 
ravines refused to make an effort to extricate themselves, and 
were swept downwards and drowned. Others, bewildered by 
the fierceness and terrors of the storm, rushed or fell headlong 
over the steep precipices, and were killed. Others obstinately 
refused to proceed, but stood quaking with fear or shivering 
with cold, and many of these })erished in the night from the 
severity of the storm, llie advance j)arty did not reach the foot 
of the mountain and find a ])lace to encamp until night — and a 
ight of more impenetrable and terrific darkness T never wit- 
nessed. I’he ground upon which our camp was made, although 
sloping from the hills to a small stream, was so s-jiturated with 
water, that men as well as horses sunk deep at every ^lep. The 
rain fell in such quantities that fires with great difficulty could 
be lighted, and most of them wore immediately extinguished. 

The officers and men belonging to the company having the 
cannon in charge, labored until nine or ten o*clock to bring them 
down the mountain, but they were finally compelled to feuve 
them. Much of the baggage also remained on the side of the 
mountain, with the pack-mules and horses conveying them ; all 
efforts to force the animals down being fruitless. The men con- 
tinued to straggle into the camp until a late hour of the night ; — 
some crept under the shelving rocks and did not come in until 
the next morning. We were so fortunate as to find our tent, 
and after much difficulty ])itched it under an oak-tree. All efforts 
to light a fire and keep it blazing j^roving abortive, we spread 
our blankets upon the ground and endeavored to sleep, although 
we could feel the cold streams of water running through the tent 
and between and around our oodies. 

In this condition we remained until about two o’clock in the 
morning, when the storm having abated I rose, and shaking 
frv m my garments the drij)ping water, after many unsuccessful 
effbrts succeeded in kindling a fire. Near our tent I found three 
soldiers who had reached car »p at a late hour, 'i’hey were fast 
asleep on the ground, the water around them being two or three 
inches deep ; but they had taken care to keep their heads above 
water by vsing a log of wood fora pillow. The fire beginning to 
l>hi35e freely, i dug a ditch with my bauds and a sharp stick of 
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woo4» which drained off the pool surrounding the tent. One of 
the men, when he felt the sensation consequent upon being ** high 
and dry,’* roused himself, and sitting upright, looked around for 
some time w’ith an expression of bewildered amazement. At 
length he seemed to realize the true state of the case, and ex- 
claimed in an energetic soliloquy : 

“ Well, who wouldnt be a soldier and fight for California ?” 

You are mistaken,” I replied. 

Rubbing his eyes, he gazed at me with astonishment, as if 
hating been entirely unconscious of my presence ; but reassuring 
himself he stiid : 

“ How mistaken ?” 

** Why,” I answered, ** you are not fighting for California.” 

“ What the d — 1 then am I figliting for he inquired. 

For Texas.” 

“ Texas be d — d ; but hurrah for General Jackson !” and with 
this exclamation he threw himself back again upon his wooden 
pillow, and was soon snoring in a profound slumber. 

Making a platform comjK>scd of sticks of wood upon the soft 
mud, I stripped myself to the skin, wringing the water from each 
garment as I proceeded. I then commenced drying them by 
the fire in the order that they w’ere replaced upon my body, an 
employment that occupied me until daylight, which sign, above 
the high mountain to the efist. down which we had rolled rather 
than marched yesterday, I was truly rejoiced to see. Distance 
three miles. 

Dec. 26. — Parties were detailed early this morning, and dis- 
patched up the mountain to bring down the cannon, and collect 
the living horses and baggage. The destruction of horse-flesh, 
by those who witnessed the scene by daylight is described as 
frightful. In some places large numbers of dead horses were 
piled together. In others, horses half buried in the mud of the 
ravines, or among the rocks, were gasping in the agonies of 
death. The number of dead animals is variously estimated at 
from seventy-five to one hundred and fifty, by difterent persons. 
The cannon, most of the missing baggage, and the living horses, 
were ail brought in by noon. I’he day was busily erajdoyed in 
cleansing our rifles and pistols, and drying our drenched bag- 
gage. 
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Dec. 27. — Preparations were commenced early for the resump- 
tion of our march ; but such was tlie condition of everything 
around us, that it v/as two o’clock, p.m., before the battalion 
was in readiness ; and then so great had been the loss of horses 
in various ways, that the number remaining was insufficient to 
mount the men. One or two comjmnics, and portions of others, 
were compelled to march on foot. We were visited during the 
forenoon by Mr. Sparks, an American, Dr. Den, an Irishman, 
and Mr. Burton, another American, residents of Santa Barbara. 
They had been suffered l)y the Californians to remain in the 
place. 'i'heir information communicated to us was, that the 
town was deserted of nearly all its population. A few houses 
only were occupied. Passing down a beautiful 'vid fertile undu- 
lating plain, we encamped just before sunset in a fiVe oak grove, 
about half a mile from the town of Santa Barbara. Strict orders 
were issued h)^ Col. Fremont, that the j)roperty and the persons 
of Californians, not found in arms, should be sacredly respected. 
To prevent all collisions, no .soldier was allowed to pass the 
lines of the camp without special permission, or orders from his 
officers. 

I visited the town before dark ; but found the houses, with 
few exceptions, closed, and the streets deserted. After hunting 
about some time we discovered a miserable dwelling, occupied by 
a shoemaker and his family, open. Entering it we were very 
kindly received by its occupants, who, with a princely supply of 
civility, possessed but a beggarly array of comforts. At our request 
they provided for us a supper of tortillas, frijoles, and stewed came, 
seasoned with chile Colorado, for wliich, paying them dos pesos 
for four, we bade them good- evening, all parties being well satis- 
fied. The family consisted, exclusive of the shoemaker, of a 
dozen women and children, of all ages. The vromen, from the 
accounts they had received of the intentions of the Americans, 
were evidently unprepared for civil treatment from them. They 
expected to be dealt with in a very barbarous manner, in all respects ; 
but they were disappoints 1, and invited us to visit them again. 
Distance eight miles. 
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CHAP TER XXXIII. 

Santft Barbara— Picturesque situation — Fertility of the country— Clintate — 
Population — Society— Leive Santa Barbara — Rincon— -{jrrainpus — Mission 
of St. Buenaventura — Fine gardens — Meet a party of mounted Californians 
— They retreat before us — Abundance of inai/.e — Arrival of couriers from 
Corn. Stockton — Effects of vr-ar upon the country — More of the enemy 
in sight— News of the capture of Lo;; Angeles, by (icn. Kearny and 
Com. Stockton — Mission of San Fernando — The Maguey — The Californians 
capitulate — Arrive at Los Angeles — General reflections upon the march — 
Meet with old acquaintances. 

The battalion remained encamped at Santa Barbara, from the 
27tli of December to the ikl of January, 1847. The U. S. flag 
was raised in the public square of the town the day after our 
arrival. 

The town of Santa Barbara is beautifully situateti for the 
picturesque, about one mile from the .shore of a roadstead, whicli 
affords anchorage for vessels of any size, and a landing for 
boats in calm weather. During stormy weather, or the prevn- 
lence of strong winds from the soutli-oast, vesseds, for safety, are 
compelled to stand out to sea. A fertile jdain extends some 
twenty or thirty mile.s up and down the coast, varying in breadth 
from two to ten miles, and hounded on the east by a range of 
high mountains. T'he population of Uie town, I should judge, 
from the number of houses, to he al>out 1200 souls. Most of 
the houses are constructed of adobes, in the usuid architectunil 
style of Mexican buildings. Some of them, however, are more 
Americanized, and have some pretensions to tasteful architecture, 
and comfortable and convenient interior arrangement. Its com- 
merce, I presume, is limited to the export of hides and tallow 
produced upon the surrounding phiiii ; und the commodities 
received in exchange for these from the traders on the coast. 
Doubtless, new and yet undeveloped sources of wealth wall be 
discovered hereafter, that will render this town of much greater 
importance than it is at present. 

On the coast, a few miles above Santa Barbara, there are, I 
have been told, immense quantities of pure bitumen or mineral 
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tax, which, rising in the ocean, has been thrown upon the shore 
by the waves, where in a concrete state, like rosin, it has accu- 
inulated in inexhaustible masses. Ihere are, doubtless, many 
valuable minerals in the neighbouring mountains, which, when 
developed by enterprise, will add greatly to the wealth and im- 
portance of the town. For intelligence, refinement, and civiliza- 
tion, the population, it is said, will compare advantageously 
with any in California. Some old and influential Spanish fami- 
lies are residents of this place ; but their casas, with the ex- 
ception of that of Sen or Don Jo8<5 Noriega, the largest house 
in the place, are now closed and deserted, Senor N. is one of 
the oldest and most respectable citizens of California, having 
filled the highest offices in the government of the country. 
One of his daughters is a resident of New York, h.*ring married 
Alfred Robinson, Esq., of that city, author of “ Life in California/' 

The climate, judging from the indications while we remained 
here, must be delightful, even in winter. With the exception 
of one day which was tempestuous, the temperature at night 
did not fall below 50®, and during the day the average ♦was 
between 60® and 70®. The atmosphere was perfectly clear 
and serene, the weather resembling that of the pleasant days 
of April in the same latitude on the Atlantic side of the con- 
tinent. It is a peculiarity of the Mexicans that they allow no 
shade or ornamental trees to grow near their houses. In none 
of the streets of these tow ns or missions through which I have 
passed, has there been a solitary tree standing. I noticed very 
few horticultural attempts in Santa Barbara. At the mission, 
about two miles distant, wl->ch is an extensive establishment and 
in good preservation, I was told that there were fine gardens, 
producing most of the varieties of fruits of the tropical and tem- 
perate climates. 

Several Californians came irit^ camp and offered to deliver 
themselves up. 'They were permitted to go at large. They 
represented that the Californian force at the south was daily 
growing weaker from dissensions and desertions. The United 
States’ prize -schooner Juia, arrived on tiie 30th, from which 
w’as landed a cannon for the use of the battalion. It has, 
however, to be mounted on wheels, and the gear necessary foor 
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hauling it has to be made in the camp. Beports were current 
in camp on the Slst, that the Californians intended to meet and 
fight us at San Buenaventura, about thirty miles distant. On 
the 1st of January, the Indians of the mission and town cele- 
brated new-year’s day, by a procession, music, etc. etc. They 
marched from the mission to the town, and through most of 
the empty and otherwise silent streets. Among the airs tliey 
played was “ Yankee Doodle.” 

January 3. — A beautiful spring-like day. We resumed our 
march at eleven o’clock, and encamped in a live-oak grove about 
ten miles south of Santa Barbara Our route has been generally 
near the shore of the ocean. Timber is abundant, and the grass 
and other vegetation luxuriant. Distance ten miles . 

January 4. — At the Rincon.” or passage between two 
points of land jutting into the ocean, so narrow that at high 
tides the surf dashes against the nearly perpendicular bases of 
the mountains which bound the shore, it has been supposed the 
hostile Californians would make a stand, the position being so 
advantageous to them. The road, if road it can be called, where 
all marks of hoofs or wheels are erased by each succeeding tide, 
runs along a hard sand- beach, with occasional projections of 
small points of level ground, ten or fifteen miles, and the surf, 
even when the tide has fallen considerably, frequently reaches to 
the bellies of the horses. Some demonstration has been con- 
fidently expected here, but we encamped in this pass the first 
day without meeting an enemy or seeing a sign of one. Our 
camp is close to the ocean, and the roar of the surf, as it dashes 
against the shore, is like that of a!i immense cataract. Hun- 
dreds of the grampus wluUe are sporting a mile or two distant 
from the land, spouting up water and spray to a great height, in 
columns resembling steam from the e8cape-i)ipe8 of steam-boats. 
Distance six miles. 

Jan. 5.— -The prize schooner Julia was lying off’ in sight this 
morning, for the purpose of co-operating with us, should there be 
any attempt on the part of the enemy to interrupt the march of 
the battalion. We reached the mission of San Buenaventura, and 
cncarajKid a sh^rt distance from it at two o’clock. Soon after, 
a small party of Californians exhibited themselves on an eieva- 
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tion just beyond the mission. The battalion was immediately 
called to arms, and marched out to meet them. But after the 
discharge of the two field-pieces, they scampered away like a 
flock of antelopes, and the battalion returned to camp with 
none killed or wounded on either side. Lhider the belief that 
there was a larger force of Californians encamped at a distance 
of some five or six miles, and that during the night they might 
attempt a surprise, or plant cannon on the summit of a hill 
about a mile from camp, so as to annoy us, a party of which I 
was one, was detached after dark to occupy the hill secretly. 
We marched around the misson a.s privately as possible, and took 
our position on the hill, where we remained all night without 
the least disturbance, except by the tempestuv.- wind, which 
blew a blast so cold and piercing as almost to congeal the blood. 
When the sun rose in the morning, I could see far out in the 
ocean, three vessels scudding before the gale like phantom-ships. 
One of these was the little schooner that had been waiting upon 
us while marching along the Rincon.'’ Distance fourteen 
miles.” ^ 

January 6. — The wind has blown a gale in our faces all day, 
and the clouds of dust have been almost blinding. The mission 
of San Buenaventura does not differ in its general features, from 
those of other establishments of the same kind heretofore des- 
cribed. There is a large garden, enclosed by a high wall, 
attached to the mission, in which I noticed a great variety of 
fruit-trees and ornamental shrubbery. There are also numerous 
enclosures, for cultivation, by willow hedges. The soil, when 
properly tilled, appears to be highly productive. This mission 
is situated about two miles from the shore of a small bay or 
indentation of the coast, on the edge of a plain or valley watered 
by the Rio Santa Clara, which empties into the Pacific at this 
point. A chain of small islands, from ten to twenty miles from 
the shore commences at Santa Barbara, and extends south along 
the coast to the bay of San Pedro. These islands present to the 
eye a barren appearance, f At present the only inhabitants of 
the mission are a few Indians, the white population having 
abandoned it on our approach, with the exception of one man, 
who met us yesterday and surrendered himself a prisoner. 
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Proceeding up the valley about seven miles from the mission, 
we discovered at a distance a party of sixty or seventy mounted 
Californians, drawn u pin order on the bank of the river. This, 
it was conjectured, might be only a portion of a much larger 
force stationed here, and concealed in a deep ravine which runs 
across the valley, or in the cuiiudas of the hills on our left. 
Scouting-parties mounted the hills, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing if such was the case. In the meantime, the party of Cali- 
fornians on our right scattered themselves over the plain, pran- 
cing their horses, waving their swords, banners, and lances, and 
performing a great variety of equestrian feats. They were 
mounted on fine horses, and there are no better horsemen, if 
as good, in the world, thari Californians. They took special 
care, however, to keep beyond the reach of cannon-shot. The 
battalion wheeled to the left for the purpose of crossing a point 
of hills jutting into the plain, and taking the supj)osed concealed 
party of the enemy on tlieir flank. It was, however found im- 
practicable to cross the hills with the cannon ; and, returning to 
the plain, the march was contirmcd, the Californians still pran- 
cing and performing their antics in our faces. Our horses were so 
poor and feeble that it was impossible to chase them with any 
hope of success. As we proceeded they retreated. Some of the 
Indian scouts, among whom were a Delaware named Tom, who 
distinguished himself in the engagement near San Juan, and a 
Californian Indian named Gregorio, rode towards them ; and two 
or three guns were discharged on both sides, but without any 
damage, the parties not being within dangerous gun-shot distance 
of each other. The Californians then formed themselves in a 
body, and soon disappeared behind some hills on our right. We 
encamped about four o’clock in the valley, the wind blowing almost 
a hurricane, and the dust flying so as nearly to blind us. Dis- 
tance nine miles. 

January 7. — Continuing our march up the valley, we encamped 
near the rancho of Carrillo, where we found an abundance of com, 
wheat, and frijoles. The house w^as shut up, having been deserted 
by its proprietor, who is said to be connected with the rebellion. 
Californian scouts were seen occasionally to-day on the summits 
of the hiUs south of us. Distance seven miles. 
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January 8.— Another tempestuous day. I do not remember 
ever to have experienced such disagreeable effects from the wind 
and the clouds of dust in which we were constantly enveloped, 
driving in our faces without intermission. We encamped this 
afternoon in a grove of willows near a rancho, where, as yester- 
day, we found corn and beans in abundance. Our horses con- 
sequently fare well, and we fare better than we have done. 
One fourth of the battalion, exclusive of the regular guard, is 
kept under arms during the night, to be prepared against sur- 
prises and night-attacks. Distance twelve miles. 

January .9. — Early this morning Captain Hamley, accompa- 
nied by a Californian as a guide, came into camp, with dispatches 
from Commodore Stockton. The exact pui^r of these dis- 
patches I never learned, but it was understood that the commo- 
dore, in conjunction with General Kearny, was marching upon 
Los Angeles, and that if they had not already reached and taken 
that town, (the present capital of California,) they were by this 
time in the neighborhood. Captain Hamley passed, last night, 
the encampment of a party of Californians in our rear. ♦ He 
landed from a vessel at Santa Barbara, and from thence followed 
us to this place by land. We encamped this afternoon at a 
rancho, situated on the edge of a fertile and finely- watered plain 
of considerable extent, where we found corn, wheat, and frijoles 
in great abundance. The rancho was owned and occupied by 
an aged Californian, cf commanding and respectable appearance. 

I could not but feel compassion for the venerable old man, whose 
sons were now all absent and engaged in the war, while he, 
at home and unsupported, was suffering the unavoidable incon- 
veniences and calamities resulting from an army being quartered 
upon him. 

As we march south there appears to be a larger supply of 
wheat, maize, beans, and barley, in the granaries of the ranchos. 
More attention is evidently given to the cultivation of the soil 
here than farther north, although neither the soil nor climate 
is so well adapted to !^e raising of crops. The Californian 
spies have shown themselves at various times to-day, on the 
summits of the hills on our right. Distance twelve miles. 

January 10 — Crossing the plain, we encamped, about tw:o 
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o'clock, P. M., in the mouth of a Canada, through which we 
ascend over a difficult pass in a range of elevated lulls between 
us and the plain of San Fernando, or Couenga. Some forty or 
fifty mounted Californians exhibited themselves on the summit 
of the pass during the afternoon. They were doubtless a por- 
tion of the same party that we met several days ago, just below 
San Buenaventura. A large number of cattle were collected in 
the plain and corralled, to be driven along to-morrow for sub- 
sistence. Distance ten miles. 

January 11. — The battalion this morning was divided into 
two parties : the main body, on foot, marching over a ridge 
of hills to the right of the road or trail ; and the artillery, horses, 
and baggage, with an advance-gnard and escort, marching by 
the direct route. We found the pass narrow, and easily to be 
defended by brave and determined men against a greatly superior 
force ; but when we had mounted the summit of the ridge 
there was no enemy nor the sign of one, in sight Descending 
into a cun > da on the other side, we halted until the main body 
came up to us, and then the whole force was again reunited, 
and the march continued. 

Emerging from the hills, the advanced party, to which I was 
attached, met two Californians, bareheaded, riding in great 
haste. They stated that they were from the mission of San 
Fernando ; that the Californian forces had met the American 
forces under the command of General Kearny and Commodore 
St ockton, and had been defeated after two days’ fighting ; and 
that the Americans had yesterday marched into Los Angeles. 
They requested to be conducted immediately to Colonel Fre- 
mont, which request was complied with. A little farther on we 
met a Frenchman, who stated that he was the bearer of a letter 
from General Kearny, at Los Angeles, to Colonel Fremont. 
He confirmed the statement W'e had just heard, and was per- 
mitted to pass. Continuing our march, we entered the missicn 
of San Fernando at one o’clock, and in al)out two hours the 
main l)ody arrived, and the whole battalion encamped in the 
mi.ssiori buildings. 

'The building's and gardens belonging to this mission are in 
better conditioii than those of any of these establisliments I have 
seen. ILere are two extensive gardens, surrounded by high 
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walls; and a stroll through them afforded a most delightful 
contrast from the usually uncultivated landscape we have been 
travelling through for so long a time. Here were brought to- 
gether most of the fruits and many of the plants of the temperate 
and tropical climates. Although not the season of flowers, still 
the roses were in bloom. Oranges, lemons, figs, and olives hung 
upon the trees, and the blood-red tuna, or prickly-pear, looked 
very tempting. Among the plants I noticed the American aloe, 
{argave Americana,) which is otherwise called maguey. From 
this plant, when it attains maturity, a saccharine liquor is 
extracted, wiiich is manufactured into a beverage called pulque, 
and is much prized by Mexicans. The season of grapes has 
passed, but there are extensive vineyards mission, I 

drank, soon after my arrival, a glass of red wine manufactured 
here, of a good quality. 

The mission of San Fernando is situated at the head of an 
extensive and very fertile plain, judging from the luxuriance of 
the grass and other vegetation now springing up. I noticed in 
the granary from which our horses were supjdied w'ith*food, 
many thousand busheks of corn. The ear is smaller than that 
of the corn of the Southern States. It resembles the maize 
cultivated in the Northern States, the kernel being hard and 
polished. Large herds of cattle and sheep were gi'azing upon 
the plain in sight of the mission. 

January 12. — This monung two Californian officers, accom- 
panied by Tortoria Pico, who marched with us from San Luis 
Obispo, came to the mission to treat for peace. A consulta- 
tion was held and terms were suggested, and, as I understand, 
partly agreed upon, but not concluded. The officers left in the 
afternoon . 

January 13 — We continued our march, and encamped near 
a deserted rancho at the foot of Couenga plain Soon after we 
halted, the Californian peace- commissioners a})peared, and the 
terms of peace and capitulation were finally agreed upon and 
signed by the respective 'parties. 

[The next morning a brass howitzer was brought into camp, 
and delivered. What other arms were given up I cannot say, 
for 1 saw none. Nor can I speak as to the number of Califor- 
nians who were in the field under the command of Andres Pico 
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when the articles of capitulation were signed, for they were never 
in sight of us after we reached San Fernando.] Distance twelve 
miles. 

January 14. — It commenced raining heavily this morning. 
Crossing a ridge of hills we entered the magnificent undulating 
plain surrounding the city of Angels, now verdant with a carpet 
of fresh vegetation. Among other i)lants I noticed the mustard, 
and an immense quantity of the common pepjier-grass of our 
gardens. We j)assed several warm springs, wdiich throw up 
large quantities of bitumen or mineral tar. Urging our jaded 
animals through the mud and water, which in places was very 
deep, we reached the town about three o’clock. 

A more miserably clad, wretchedly provided, and unprepos- 
sessing military host, probably never entered a civilized city. In 
all except our order, deporrment, and arms, we might have been 
mistaken for a procession of tatterdemalions, or a tril)e of Noinades 
from Tartary. 'riiere were not many of us so fortunate as to 
have in our possession an entire outside garment: and several 
w^ere without hats or shoes, or a complete covering to tlu ir bodies. 
But that v e had at last reached the terminus of a lung and labo- 
rious march, attended with hardships, exjiosure and privation 
rarely suffered, w'as a matter of such heartfelt congratulation, 
that these comparatively trifling inconveniences were not thought 
of Men never, probably, in the entire history of military trans- 
actions, bore tliese privations with more fortitude or uttered 
fewer complaints. 

We had now arrived at tlie abode of tlie celestials, if the inter- 
pretation of the name of the place could be considered as indica- 
tive of the character of its population, and drenched with rain and 
plastered with mud, we entered tlie “ city of the Angels,” and 
marched through its princijial street to our temporary quarters. 
We found the towm, as we expected, in the possession of the 
United States’ naval and military forces under tiie command of 
Commodore Stockton and General Kearny, who, after two en- 
gagements wuth six hundred mounted Californians on the 8th and 
9th. had marched into the city on the 10th. The town was 
almost entirely deserted by its inhabitants, and most of the 
houses, except those belonging to foreigners, or occupied as 
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quarters for the troops, were closed. I met here many of the 
naval officers whose agreeable acquaintance I had made at San 
Francisco. Among others were Lieutenants Thompson, Hunter, 
Gray, and Renshaw, and Captain Zeilin of the marines, all of 
whom had marched from San Diego. Distance twelve miles. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

City of Angels — Gardens — Vineyards — Prodw’e of the vine in California — 
General products of the country — Reputed p'hl^<onal charms of the females 
of Los Angeles — San Diego — Gold and quicksilver tniues— Lower Cali- 
fornia — Bituminous springs — Wines — A Kentuckian among the angels — 
Missions of San Gabriel and San LulsRey — Gen. Kearny and Cora. Stock- 
ton leave for San Diego — Col. Fremont appointed Governor of California 
by Com. Stockton — Com.' Shubrick’s general order— Insurrection in the 
northern part of California suj)prcssed — Arrival of Col. Cook at San Diego. 

La Ciudad de los Angeles is the largest town in California, 
containing between fifteen hundred and two thousand inliabitants. 
Its streets are laid out without any regard to regularity. The 
buildings are generally constructed of adobes one and two stories 
high, with fiat roofs. The public buildings are a church, quartel, 
and government house. Some of the dwelling-houses are frames, 
and large. Few of them, interiorly or exteriorly, have any pre- 
tensions to architectural taste, finish, or convenience of plan and 
arrangement. The town is situated aboi^t twenty miles from the 
ocean, in an extensive undulating plain, bounded on the north by 
a ridge of elevated hills, on the east by high mountains whose 
summits are now covered wdth snow, on the west by the ocean, 
and stretching to the south and south-east as far as the eye can 
reach. The Rio St. Cmbricl flows near the town This stream 
is skirted wdth numerous vineyards and gardens, enclosed by 
willow hedgCKS. TlS gardens produce a great variety of tropical 
fruits and plants. The yield of the vineyards is very abundant j 
and a large quantity of wines of a good quality and flavor, and 
aguardiente^ are manufactured here. Some of the vineyards, | 
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understand, contain as many as twenty thousand vines. The 
produce of the vine in California will, undoubtedly, in a short 
time form an important item in its exports and commerce. The 
soil and climate, especially of the southern portion of the 
country, appear to be peculiarly adapted to the culture of the 
grape. 

We found in Los Angeles, an abundance of maize wheat, and 
frijoles, showing that tlie surrounding country is highly produc- 
tive of these important articles of subsistence. 'I'here are no 
mills, however, in this vicinity, the universal practice of Cali- 
fornian families being to grind their corn by hand ; and conse- 
quently flour and bread are very scarce, and not to be obtained 
in any considerable quantities. The only garden vegetables 
which I saw while here, were onions, potatoes, and chiif> coior- 
ado, or red pepper, which enters very largely into the cuisine of 
the country. I do not doubt, however, that every description 
of garden vegetables can be produced here, in perfection and 
abundance . 

While I remained at Los Angeles, I boarded with two or three 
other officers, at the house of a Mexican Californian, the late 
alcalde of the towai, whose political functions had ceased. He 
was a thin, delicate, amial)le, and very polite gentleman, treating 
us with much courtesy, for which we paid him, wdien his bill was 
presented, a very liberal compensation. In the morning we were 
served, on a common deal table, with a cup of coffee and a plate 
of tortillas. At eleven o’clock, a more substantial meal w’as pro- 
vided, consisting of stewed beef, seasoned with chile calorado, a 
rib of roasted beef, and a plate of frijoles, with tortillas, and a 
bottle of native wane. Our supper wais a second edition of the 
eleven o’clock entertainment. 

The town l>eing abandoned by most of its population, and espe- 
cially by the better class of the female portion of it, those who 
remained, wdiich I saw% could not, without injustice, be consi- 
dered as fair specimens of the angels, which are reputed here to 
inhabit. I did not happen to see one beautiful or even comely- 
looking woman in the place ; but as the fair descendants of Eve 
Sit Los Angeles have an exalted reputation for personal charms, 
doubt^ss the reason of the invisibility of those examples of 
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femidine attractions, so far famed and so much looked for by 
the sojourner, is to be ascribed to their ** unavoidable absence,'' 
on account of the dangers and casualties of war. At this time, 
of course, every thing in regard to society, as it usually exists 
here, is in a state of confusion and disorganization, and no cor- 
rect conclusions in reference to it, can be drawn from observation 
under such circumstances. 

The Bay of San Pedro, about twenty-five miles south of liOs 
Angeles, is the port of the town, I'he bay affords a good an- 
chorage for vessels of any size, but it is not a safe harbor at all 
times, as I have been informed by experienced nautical men on 
this coast. The St. Gabriel river emptiei^ _nto the bay. The 
mission of San Gabriel is about twelve miles east of Los An- 
geles. It is represented as an extensive establishment of this 
kind, the lands surrounding and belonging to it being highly 
fertile. The mission of San Luis Rey is situated to the south, 
about midway between Los Angeles and San Diego. This mis- 
sion, according to the descriptions which I have received of ^t. is 
more substantial and tasteful in its construction than any other 
in the country ; and the gardens and grounds belonging to it are 
now in a high state of cultivation. 

San Diego is the most southern town in Upper California. It 
is situated on the Bay of San Diego, in latitude 33^^ north. The 
country back of it is described by those who have travelled 
through it as sandy and arid, and incapable of supporting any 
considerable population. There are, however, it is reported on 
authority regarded as reliable, rich mines of quicksilver, copper, 
gold, and coal, in the neighbourhood, which, if such be the fact, 
will before long render the place one of considerable importance. 
The harbor, next to that of San Francisco, is the best on the 
Pacific coast of North America, between the Straits of Fuca and 
Acapulco. 

For the following interesting account of Lower California I 
am indebted to Roaman M. Price, Esq., purser of the U. S. 
sloop-of-war Cyane, who has been connected with most of the 
important events which have recently taken place in Upper and 
Lower California, and whose observations and opinions are valu- 
able and reliable. It will be seen that the observations of Mr. 
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Price differ materially from the generally -received opinions in 
reference to Lower California. 


Burlington, N. J., June 7, 1848. 

Dviva Sir, — It affords me pleasure to give you all the informa- 
tion I have about Lower California, deriv'ed from personal obser- 
vation at several of its ports that I have visited, in the U. S. 
ship Cyane, in 1846-47. 

Cape St. Lucas, the southern extremity of the peninsula of 
Lower California, is in Lat. 22" 45' N., has a bay that affords a good 
harbor and anchorage, perfectly safe nine months in the year; 
but it is open to the eastward, and the hurricanes which some- 
times occur during July, August, and September, blow the 
strongest from the south-east, so that vessels will not venture in 
the bay during the hurricane season. I have landed twice at the 
Cape in a small boat, and f think a breakwater can be built at 
small cost, so as to make a safe harbor at all seasons. Stone can 
be obtained with great ease from three cones of rocks rising 
from the sea, and forming the extreme southerly point of the 
Cape, called the Frayles. Looking to the future trade and com- 
merce of the Pacific Ocean, this great headland must become a 
most important point as a depot for coal and merchandise, ai^d 
a most convenient location for vessels trading on that coast to get 
their supplies. Mr. Ritchie, now residing there, supplies a large 
number of whale- ships that cruise off the Cape, annually, with 
fresh provisions, fruits, and water. The supplies are drawn from 
the valley of San Jos^, twenty miles north of the Cape, as the 
land in its immediate vicinity is mountainous and sterile ; but the 
valley of San Josd is extensive and well cultivated, producing the 
greatest variety of vegetables and fruits. The sweet and Irish 
potato, tomato, cabbage, lettuce, beans, peas, beets, and carrots, 
are the vegetables ; oranges, lemons, bananas, plantains, figs, 
dates, gprapes, pomegranates, and olives, are its fruits. Good 
beef and mutton are cl:eap. A large amount of sugar-cane is 
grown, from which is made panoche, a favorite sugar with 
the natives : it is the syrup from the cane boiled down, and run 
into cakes of a pound weight, and in appearance is like our 
inaple-»ngar. 
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Pawoc/ic, cheese, olives, raisins, dried figs, and dates, put up 
in ceroons of hide, with the great staples of the Californian^ 
hides and tallow — make the export of San Jos6, which is carried 
to San Bias and Mazatlan, on the opposite coast. This commerce 
the presence of the Cyane interrupted, finding and capturing in 
the Bay of La Paz, just after the receipt of the news of war on 
that coast, in September, 1846, sixteen small craft, laid up 
during the stormy season, engaged in this trade. 

I cannot dismiss the valley of San Jos^, from which the crew 
of the Cyane have drawn so many luxuries, without alluding to 
the never- failing stream of excellent water that runs through 
it (to which it owes its productiveness) Jr \ empties into the 
Gulf here, and is easily obtained for shipping when the surf is 
low. It is now frequented by some of our wdiale- ships, and 
European vessels bound to Mazatlan with cargoes, usually stop 
here to get instructions from their consignees before appearing 
off the port ; but vessels do not anchor during the three hurri- 
cane months. The view from seaward, up this valley, is beautiful 
indeed, being surrounded by high barren mountains, which 
the general appearance of the whole peninsula, and gives the 
impression that the whole country is without soil, and unpro- 
ductive, When your eye gets a view of this beautiful, fertile, 
cultivated, rich, green valley, producing all the fruits and vege- 
tables of the earth. Lower California stock rises. To one that 
has been at sea for months, on salt grub, the sight of this bright 
spot of cultivated acres, with the turk< ys, ducks, chickens, eggs, 
vegetables, and fruit, makes him believe the country an Eldorado. 
Following up the coast on the Gulf side, after passing Cape 
Palmo good anchorage is found between the peninsula and the 
island of Cerralbo. Immediately to the north of this island is 
the entrance to the great and beautiful bay of La Paz. It has 
two entrances, one to the north and one to the south of the island 
of Espiritu Santo. IT northern one is the boldest and safest for 
all craft drawing over twelve feet. The town of La Paz is at the 
bottom or south side of the bay, about twenty miles from the 
mouth. The bay is a large and beautiful sheet of water. The 
narbor of Pichelinque, of perfect millpond stillness, is formed 
inskie of this bay. The Cyane lay at this quiet anchorage several 
days. Pearl -fishing is the chief employment of the inhabitants 
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about the bay. and the [learls are said to be of superior quality. 
I was shown a necklace, valued at two thousand dollars, 
taken in this water. They are all found by diving. The Yaqu« 
Indians are the best divers, going down in eight fathom water. 
The pearl shells are sent to (^hina, and are worth, at La Paz, 
one dollar and a half the arroha^ or twenty-five pounds. Why 
it is a submarine diving apparatus has not been emi)loyed in this 
fishery, wdth all its advantages over Indian diving. I cannot say. 
Yankee enterprise has not yet reached the new w’orld I cannot 
say this either, as a countryman of ours, Mr. Davis, living at 
lioretta, has been a most successful pearl-fisher, employing 
more Indians than any one else engaged in the business. I 
am sorry to add that he has suffered greatly by the war. The 
country about La Paz is a good grazing country, but very dry, 
llie mountains in the vicinity are said to be very rich in minerals. 
Some silver-mines near San Antonio, about forty miles south, 
are worked, and produce well. La Paz may export one hundred 
thousand dollars a year of platapina. Gold-dust and virgin gold 
are brought to La Paz. The copper and lead mines are numerous 
and rich. To the north of La Paz are numerous safe and good 
harbors. Escondida, Loretta, and Muleje, are all good harbors, 
formed by the islands in front of the main land. 'Phe island of 
Carmen, lying in front of Loretta, has a large salt lake, which 
has a solid salt surface of several feet thickness. The salt is of 
good quality, is cut out like ice, and it could supply the world. 
It has heretofore been a monopoly to the governor of Lower Cali- 
fornia, who employed convicts to get out the salt and put it on 
the beach ready for shipping. It is carried about a quarter of a 
mile, and is sent to Mazatlan and San Bias. A large quantity 
of salt is used in producing silver. To the north of Muleje, 
which is nearly opposite Guy mas, the guljdi is so much narrower 
that it is a harbor itself. No accurate survey has ever been 
made of it — indeed, all the peninsula, as well as the coast of 
Upper California, is laid down wrong on the charts, being about 
twelve miles too far easterly. The English government now 
have two naval ships engaged in surveying the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. 

On the Pacific coast of the peninsula there is the great Bay 
of Magdalena, which has fine harbors, but no water, provisions, 
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or inhabitants » Its shores are high, barren mountains, said to 
possess great mineral wealth A fleet of whale -ships have been 
there during the winter months of the last two ymrs, for a new 
species of whale that is foundf there, represented as rather a 
small whale, producing forty or fifty barrels of oil: and what is 
most singular, I w^as assured, by most respectable whaling 
captains, that the oil is a good paint-oil, (an entire new quality 
for fish-oil ) Geographically and commercially. Lower California 
must become very valuable. It will be a constant source of 
regret to this country, that it is not included in the treaty oi 
peace just made wdth Mexico. We have held and governed it 
during the war, and the boundary of Upper California cuts the 
head of the Gulf of California, so that Lo." jr California is left 
entirely disconnected with the Mexican territory. 

Cape St. Lucas is the great headland of the Pacific ocean, 
and is destined to be the Gibraltar and entrepot of that coast, 
or perhaps La Paz may be preferred, on account of its superior 
harbor. As a possession to any foreign power, I think Lower 
California more valuable than the group of the Sandwich Islands. 
It has ns many arable acres as that group of islands, witfi 
rich mines, pearl-fishing, fine bays and harbors, with equal 
health, and all their productions. As a country, it is dry, 
mountainous, and sterile, yet possessing many fine valleys like 
San Jos^, as the old mission establishments indicate. I have 
heard Todas Santos, Comondee, Santa Guadalupe, and others, 
spoken of as being more extensive, and as productive as San 
Josd. 

I am, most faithfully and truly, yours, 

Rodman M. Price. 

Purser, U. S. Navy. 

Edwin Bryant, Esq., City Hotel, New York. 

In the vicinity of Los Angeles there are a number of warm 
springs which throw '^t and deposit large quantities of bitumen 
or mineral tar. This substance, when it cools, becomes hard and 
brittle, like resin. Around some of these springs many acres of 
ground are covered with this deposit to the depth of several feet. 
It is a prindpal material in the roofing of houses. When thrown 
upon the fire it ignites immediately, emitting a smoke like that 
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turpentine, and an odor like that from bituminous coal. 
*i1ti8 mineral, so abundant in California, may one day become a 
Suable article of commerce. 

There are no reliable statistics in California. The traveller is 
obliged to form his estimate of matters and things chiefly from his 
own observation. You can place but little reliance upon infor- 
mation derived from the population, even when they choose to 
answer your questions ; and most generally the resj)onse to your 
inquiries is — “ QwfVft sabe /* — (who knows ?) No Californian 
troubles his brains about these matters. The quantity of wines 
and aguardiente produced by the vineyards and distilleries, at and 
near Los Angeles, must l>e considerable — basing my estimate 
upon the statement of Mr, Wolfskill. an American gentleman 
residing here, and whose house and vineyard 1 visited. Mr. W.’s 
vineyard is young, and covers about forty acres of ground, the 
number of vines being 4,000 or 5,000. From the produce of 
these, he told me, that last year he made 180 casks of wine, and 
the same quantity of aguia'dii'nle. A cask here is sixteen gallons. 
When the \ines mature, their produce will be greatly increased. 
Mr. W ’s vineyard is doubtless a model of its kind. It was a 
deliglitful recreation to stroll through it, and among the tropical 
fruit-trees bordering its walks. His house, too, exhibited an air 
of cleanliness and comfort, and a con\4nience of arrangement 
not often met with in this country. He set out for our refresh- 
ment three or four sfK^cimens of his wines, some of which would 
com[>are favorably with the best French and Madeira wines. The 
aguardiente and jjeach-brandy, which I tasted, of his manufacture, 
being mellowed by age, wei*e of an excellent flavor. The quan- 
tity of wine and aguardiente produced in California, I would sup- 
pose, amounted to 100,000 casks of sixteen gallons, or 1,600,000 
gallons. This quantity, by culture, can be increased indefinitely. 

It was not possible to obtain, at Los Angeles, a piece of wool- 
len cloth sufficiently large for a pair of pantaloons, or a pair of 
shoes which w'ould last a week. I succeeded, after searching 
through all the shops of the town, in procuring some black 
cotton -velvet, for four yards of which I paid tlie sum of 12 dol- 
lars. In the United States tlie same article would probably have 
cost i doL 50c. For flour dollars more I succeeded in getting 
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the pantaloons made up by an American tailor, who came into 1 
th^ country with General Kearny’s forces. A Rocky Mountaiii; 
trap|)er and trader, (Mr. Goodyear,) who has established himself 
p.iar the Salt Lake since I j^assed there last year, fortunately 
arrived at Los Angeles, bringing with him a quantity of dressed ^ 
deer and elk skins, which were purchased for clothing for the 
nearly naked soldiers. 

Among the houses I visited while here, was that of Mr. 
Pryor, an American, and a native of Louisville. Ky. He 
been a resident of the country between twenty and thirty years* 
but his Kentucky manners, frankness, and hospitality still adliere 
to him. 

1 remained at Los Angeles from the 1th to the 29th of 
January. During this time, with the exception of three day 
the weather and temperature were pleasant. It rained one day,, 
and during two days the winds blew strong and cold from the 
north-west. The nights are cool, but fires are not requisite to 
comfort. The snow- clad mountains, about twenty- five or thirty 
miles to the east of us, contrast singularly with the brilliant^ 
fresh verdure of the plain. * 

On the 18th of January, General Kearny, with the dragoons, 
left for San Diego. There was understood to be a difFerence 
between General Kearny and Commodore Stockton, and General 
Kearny and Colonel Fremont, in regard to their respectii^; 
powers and duties ; which, as the whole subject has subsequently 
undergone a thorough investigation, and the result made public, 
it is uiinecessarv for me to allude to more particularly. I did not 
converse with General Kearny while he was at Los Angeles, 
and consequently possessed no other knowledge of his views and 
intentions, or of the powers with which he had been invested by 
the President, than what I derived from report. 

On the 19th, Commodore Stockton and suite, with a small 
escort, left for San Diego. Soon after his departure the battalion 
was paraded, and the appointment of Colonel Fremont as gover- 
nor of California, and Colonel W. H. Russell as secretary of 
state, by Commodore Stockton, was read to them by Colonel 
Russell. It was announced, also, that although Colonel Fremont 
had accepted the office of chief civil magistrate of California, he 
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still retain his military office, and command the battal'on 
Hi hiferctofbre. 

Prom the date of the annexed circular which I find published 
in the ‘‘Californian'' newspaper of Feb. Gth, it was written three 
days after the public announcement of Colonel Fremont as Go- 
Tamof, as above stated. 


A CIRCULAR. 

The peace of the country being restored, and future tranquillity vouchsafed 
by a treaty made and entered into by commissioners respectively appointed 
by the projierly authori''.ed California officers, on the one hand, and by ray- 
«elf, as Military Commandant of the United States’ forces in the district of 
California, on the other, by which a civil government is to take place of the 
lilitary, an exchange of all privsoners, &c , &c., forthwith ensure to the end 
tlifl^irder, and a wholesome civil police, should oldain throughout the land. 
A copy of which said treaty will he immediately published in the California 
newspaper, published at Monterey. 

Therefore, in virtue of the aforesaid treaty, as well as the functional that 
ill me rest as Civil Governor of California, 1 do hereby proclaim order and 
peace restored to the country, and require the immediate release of ail pri- 
soners, the return of the civil officers to their aiipropriate duties, ajul as strict 
an obedience of tlie military to the civil authority as is consistent with the 
security of peace, and the maintenance of good order when troops arc 
garrisoned. 

Bone at the capitol of the territory of California, temporarily seated at the 
Ciudad de los Angeles, this 22d day of January, a.d. 1847. 

J. C. Frkmont, 

Governor and Coinmaiider-in-Chief of California. 

Wm. H. Russell, Secretary of Slate. 

Commodore Shubrick had, however, arrived at Monterey on 
the 23rd of Jaiiuarv, in the U. S. t^hip Inde[)endence, and rank- 
ing Commodore Stockton, had assumed the chief command in 
(California, as appears by the date of the following general order, 
published in the “ Californian" newspaper at Monterey : — 

GENERAL ORDER. 

The Commander-in-Chief has great satisfaction in annoupcing to the 
inliabitants of Monterey, that, from information received from various sources, 
he has every reason to believe that the disorders which ha%'e recently dia- 
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turbed the temtory of California are at an end, and that peace and security 
are restored to this district certainly, and he hopes to the whole territory. 

The improved state of affairs in the district, and the arrival of a company 
of United States’ artillery, under Captain Tompkins, has enabled the Com- 
mander-in -Chief to dispense with the services of the company of mounted 
volunteers, under Lieutenant Maddox, of the marine corps. The patriotic 
settlers who composed this company, nobly stepped forwai d in time of danger, 
and stood between the flag of the United States and the defenceless women 
and children of Monterey, on the one hand, and the bands of lawless dis- 
turbers of the peace on the other. 

For such disinterested conduct, the company of mounted volunteers under 
Lieutenant Maddox, of the marine corps, (acting as captain,) is tendered the 
thanks of the Commander-in-Chief, and will without doubt receive commen- 
dation and due recompense from the genera’^r^overnment. 

Given on board the U.S, ship Independence,‘^‘iidrbor of Monterey, February 
1st, 1847. 


W. Branford Shubrick, 
Commander-in-Chief. 


To explain some of the allusions in the preceding “ General 
Order** of Commodore Shubrick, it is necessary to state that an 
insurrection, headed by Don Francisco Sanchez, had broken 
out in the upper portion of California some time towardif the 
last of December, which had been put down by a detachment 
of marines and volunteers. The insurgents had committed 
some outrages, and among other acts had taken prisoner Lieu- 
tenant W. A. Bartlett, acting Alcalde of San Francisco, with 
some other Americans. An account of the suppression of this 
affair, I find in the Californian’* newspaper of February 6th, 
1847, from which it appears “ that a party of one hundred and 
one men, commanded by Captain Ward Marston of the United 
States* marines, marched from San Francisco on the 29th Decem- 
ber in search of the enemy, whom they discovered on the 2nd 
of January, about one hundred in number, on the plains of 
Santa Clara, under the command of Francisco Sanchez An 
attack was immediately ordered. The enemy w'as forced to 
retire, which the/ were able to do in safety, after some resist- 
ance, in consequence of their superior horses. The affair lasted 
about an hour, during which time we had one marine slightly 
wounded in tlie head, one volunteer of Captain Weber’s command 
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in the leg ; and the enemy had one horse killed, and some of 
^teir forces supposed to be killed or wounded. In the evening 
the enemy sent in a flag of truce, with a communication, request- 
ing an interview with the commanding officer of the expeffition 
the next day, wdiich w’as granted, wdien an armistice was 
entered into, preparatory to a settlement of the difficulties. On 
the 8rd, the expedition was reinforced by the mounted Monterey 
volunteers, fifty-flve men, under command of Captain William 
A. T. Maddox, and on the 7th by the arrival of Lieutenant 
Grayson with fifteen men, attached to Captain Maddoxes com- 
pany. On the 8th a treaty was concluded, by which the enemy 
surrendered Lieutenant Bartlett, and the other prisoners, as 
well as all their arms, including one small field-piece, their 
ammunition and accoutrements ; and were permitted to return 
peaceably to their homes, and the expedition to their respective 
posts.’* 

A list of the expedition which marched from San Francisco 
is given as follow’s : Captain Ward Marston, commandant ; 
Assistant- surgeon J. Duval, aid-de-camp. A detachment of 
United States’ marines under command of Lieutenant Tansil, 
thirty-four men ; artillery consisting of one field-piece, under 
the charge of Master William F, De longh, assisted by Mid. 
John M. Kell, ten men; Interpreter John Pray; mounted com- 
pany of San Jose volunteers, under command of Captain C. M. 
Weber, Lieutenant John Murphy, and acting Lieutenant John 
Reed, thirty-three men ; mounted company of Yerba Buena 
volunteers, under command of Captain William M. Smith, Lieu- 
tenant John Hose, with a small detachment under Captain J. 
Martin, twelve men. 

Thus ended the insurrections, if resistance against invasion can 
properly be so called, in Upper California. 

On the 20th of January, the force of sailors and marines which 
had marched wuth Commodore Stockton and General Kearny, 
left Los Angeles to embark at San Pedro for San Diego. On 
the 2l8t a national salute was fired by the artillery company 
belonging to the battalion, in honor of Governor Fremont. On 
the 22nd, letters were received from San Diego, stating that 
Colonel Cooke, who followed General Kearny from Santa 
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with a force of four hundred Mormon volunteers, had reached 
the neighborhood of that place. Having applied for my discharge 
from the battalion as soon as we reached Los Angeles, I re- 
ceived it on the 29th, on which day, in company with Captain 
Hastings, I set out on my return to San Francisco, designing to 
leave that place on the first favorable opportunity for the United 
States. 


CHAPTER XXr\ 

Leave Los Angeles for San Francisco — Don Andres Pico — A Californian 
returning from the wars— Domestic life at a rancho — Women in favor of 
peace — Hospitable treatment — Fandango — Singular custom — Arrive at 
Santa Barbara — Lost in a fog — Valley of the Salinas — Californians wanting 
Yanhee wives—lligh waters— Arrive at San Francisco. 

We left Los Angeles late in the afternoon of the 29th of* 
January, with two Indian vaqueros, on miserable, broken-down 
horses, (tlie best we could obtain,) and encamped at the deserted 
rancho at the foot of Couenga plain, where the treaty of peace 
had been concluded. After we bad been here some time, two 
Indians came to the house, vA\o had been sent by the proprietor 
of the rancho to lierd tlie cattle. Having nothing to eat with us, 
a tempting offer pre\'ailed u])on the Indians to milk one of the 
cows ; and we made our supper and our breakfa.st next morning 
on milk. Both of our Indian vaqueros deserted in the night, 
carrying with them sundry articles of clothing placed in their 
charge. A few days have made a great change in the appearance 
of the country. The fresh grass is now several inches in height, 
and many flowers are in bloom. The sky is bright, and the tem- 
perature delightful. ,, 

On the 3()tli of Januar}', leaving the mission of San Fernando 
on our right, at a distance of eight or ten miles, we followedi 
the usually travelled trail next to the hills, on the western side 
of the plain. As we were passing near a rancho, a well- 
dressed Californian rode out to us; and after examining the 
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horses of our miserable cabaliada, politely claimed one of them 
m his profierty. He M^as told that the horse was drawn from 
the public caballada, at I^os Angeles, and could not be given up. 
This seemed to satisfy him. After some further conversation, 
he informed us that he was Don Andres Pico, the late leader 
and general of the Califoniians. The expression of his coun- 
tenance is intelligent and prepossessing; and his address and 
manners courteous and pleasing. Shaking hands and bidding 
us a very earnest adios, he put spurs to his horse and galloped 
away. 

We were soon after overtaken by a young Californian, who 
appeared at first rather doubtful whether or not he should make 
our acquaintance. The ice being broken, however, he became 
very loquacious and communicative. He stated tlmt he was 
returning to his home, near Santa Br.rbara, from the wars, in 
w^hich he had been engaged against his will. The language that 
he used was, that he with many others of his aeqnaiutances, were 
forced to take u[) arms by the leading men of the country. He 
W’as in the two battles the 8th and i>tli of January, below Los 
Angeles ; and he desired nevtT to be in any more battles. He 
was heartily rejoiced that there was peace, and ho[)ed that there 
would never l)e any more wars. He travelled along with us until 
afternoon, when he fell behind, and we did not see him again 
until the next day. 

After passing two or three deserted iiouses, we reached an 
inhabited rancho, situated ?it the extremity of a valley, and near 
a narrow gorge in the lnll.<, about four o’clock, and our jadeil 
animals performing duty w'ith reluctance, we determined to halt 
for the night, if the pro.spect of ())>taiiiing anything to eat (of 
which we stood in much need) wa.s flattering. Hiding up to the 
house, a small adobe, with one room, and a shed for a kitchen, 
the ranchero and tlie ranefura came out and greeted us with a 
hearty “ Biienas lardes Sehores, paisama, amUjosJ* shaking hands, 
and inviting us at the same time to alight and remain for the 
night, which invitation w^e accepted. The kind-lieaited ranchera 
immediately set about preparing supper for us. An Indian rnucha^ 
chi was seated at the mefdte, (hand- mill.) wliich is one of the 
most important articles of the Californiari culinary apparatus. 
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While the muckacha ground, or rather crushed the wheat between 
the stones, the ranchera, with a platter- shaped basket, cleans^ it 
of dust, chaff, and all impure particles, by tossing the grain in the 
basket. I'he flour being manufactured and sifted through a 
cedazo, or coarse sieve, the labor of kneeding the dough was per- 
formed by the muchacha. An iron plate was then placed over a 
rudely- constructed furnace, and the dough being beaten by hand 
into tortillas, (thin cakes,) was baked upon this. What would 
American housewives say to such a system as this ? The viands 
being prepared, they w^re set out upon a small table, at which 
we were invited to seat ourselves. The meal consisted of tor- 
tillas, stewed jerked-beef, with •^''asoning, milk, and ^uesa- 
dillas, or cheese-cakes, green and tough as leather. However, 
our appetites W’ere excellent, and we enjoyed the repast with a 
high relish. 

Our host and hostess were very inquisitive in regard to the 
news from below, and as to what would be the effects of the con- 
quest of the country by the Americans. The man stated that he 
and all his family had refused to join in the late insurrection. 
We told them tiiat all was peaceable now ; that there would-be 
no more wars in California ; that we were all Americans, all Cali- 
fornians, — hermanos, hermanas, ainiyos. They expressed their 
delight at this information by numerous exclamations. 

We asked the woman bow much the dress which she wore, a 
miserable ctdico, cost her ? She answ’ered, “ Seis pesos (six 
dollars.) When we told her that in a short time, under the 
American government, she could purchase as good a one “por 
un peso,*' she threw up her hands in astonishment, expressing 
by her features at the same time the most unbounded delight. 
Her entire wardrobe was soon brought forth, and the price paid 
for every article named. She then inquired what would be the 
cost of similar clothing under the American government, which 
we told her. As w^e replied, exclamation followed upon exclama- 
tion, expressive 'of her surprise and pleasure, and the whole was 
concluded witli “ Fiva los Americanos — viva los Americanos !** 
I wore a large coarse woollen pea-jacket, which the man was 
very desirous to obtain, offeiing for it a flne horse. 1 declined 
the trade. 
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III the evening several of the brothers, sisters* and brothers and 
sisters- in -law of the family collected, and the guitar and violiti* 
which were suspended from a beam in the house, were taken 
down, and we were entertained by a concert of instrumental 
and vocal music. Most of the tunes were such as are i)erformed 
at fandangos. Some plaintive airs were played and sung with 
*much pathos and expression, the whole party joining in the 
choruses. Although invit-.'d to occupy the only room in tlie 
house, we declined it, and spread our blankets on the outside. 

The next morning (January 31st) when we woke the sun was 
shining bright and warm, and the birds were singing gaily in the 
grove of evergreen oaks near the house. Having made ready to 
resume our journey, as delicately as possible we offered our kind 
hostess compensation for tlie trouble we had given her, which 
she declined, saying, that although they were not rich, they 
nevertheless had enough and to spare. We however insisted, 
and she finally accepted, with the condition that we w' 0 \dd also 
accept of some of her tptrsadiilas and tortillas to carry along with 
us. The ranchero mounted his horse and rode with us three or 
four miles, to i)lace us on the right trail, when, after inviting ds 
very earnestly to call and see liim again, and bidding us an affec- 
tionate adios, he galloj)ed away. 

Travelling over a hilly country and passing the ruins of several 
deserted ranchos, the grounds surrounding which were strewn 
with the bones of slaughtered cattle, we reached, about five 
o’clock, P.M., a cluster of houses in the valley of Santa Clara 
river, ten miles east of the mission of San Buenaventura. Here 
we stopped at the house of a man named Sanchez. Our arrival 
W'as thought to be worthy of notice, and it was accordingly 
celebrated in the evening by a fandango, given at one of the 
houses to which we were invited. The company, to the number 
of some thirty or forty persons, young and old, were assembled 
in the largest room of the house, the fl(X)r being hard clay. The 
only furniture contained in the room was a bed and some benches* 
upon wdiich the company seated themselves when not engaged in 
dancing. 

Among the senoritas assembled* were two daughters of an 
American* named Chapman, who has been a resident of the 
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country for many years. They were fair-skinned, aild 
be called handsome. An elder and married sister was also pre- 
sent, They called themselves Americans, although they did no? 
speak our language, and seemed to he more proud of their Ame 
rican tlian their Spanish blood, 

A singular custom prevails at these fandangos. It is this : 
during the intervals between the waltzes, quadrilles, and other 
dances, when the company is seated, a young lady takes the 
floor solus, and after showing oif her graces for general obser- 
vation a few minutes, she apj)roaches any gentleman she Inay 
select and performs a variety of pirpuettes and other Terpsicho- 
rean movements before him for his ial amusement and admi- 
ration, until he places on her head his hat or cap, as the case 
may be, when she dances away with it. The hat or cap has 
afterward-s to be redeemed by some present, and this usually is 
in money. Not dancing ourselves, we were favored with nume- 
rous special exhibitions of this kind, the cost of each of which 
was un pf^so. With a long journey before us. and with purses 
in a nearly collapsed condition, the drafts upon us l)ecame jo 
frequent, that at an early hour, under plea of fatigue and want 
of rest, we thought it prudent to beat a retreat, leaving our 
fair and partial fundangturus to l^estow their favors upon others 
better able to bear them. 'J'hc motions of the Californian females 
of all classes in the dance are higlily graceful. The waltz is their 
favorite measure, and in this they appear to excel as much as the 
men do in liorsemanship. During the jrrogress of the dance, the 
males and females improvise doggerel rhymes complimentary of the 
personal beauties and graces of those whom they admire, or 
expressive of their love and devotion, which are elianted with the 
music of the instruments, and the whole company join in the 
general chorus at the end of each verse. The din of voices is 
sometimes almost deafening. 

Our host acrpmpanied us to our lodgings on the opposite 
side of the way. Beds were spread down under the small porch 
outside, and we laid our bodies upon them, but not to sleep, for 
the noise of the fandango dancers kept us awake until broaxl day- 
light, at which time it broke up. 

Hiring fresh horses here, and a vaquero to drive our tired 
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imimalA after us, we started a})out 9 o*clock in the morning, and 
passing through Son Buenaventura, reached Santa Barbara, forty- 
five miles, a little after two in the afternoon. We stopped at the 
house of Mr. Sparkes, who received us with genuine hos|>itality. 
Santa Barbara presented a more lively appearance than when we 
passed here on our way down, roost of its jwpulation having 
returned to their homes. Procuring fresh but miserably poor 
horses, we resumed our journey on the afternoon of the ‘ind of 
February, and encamped at the rancho of Dr. Den. situated 
on the plain of Santa Bai’bara, near the sea-shore. The soil of 
this plain is of the most fertile composition. The fresh grass is 
now six or eight inches high, and the varieties are numerous. 
Many of the early flowers are in bloom. I noticed a large 
wheat-field near the house, and its appearance was such as to 
promise a rich harvest. 

The rain fell heavily on the morning of the 3rd, but continuing 
our journey we crossed St, Yiies mountain, and passing the mis- 
sion by that name, reached the rancho of Mr. Faxon alter dark, 
where we halted for the night. Around the mission of St. Ynes 
I noticed as we passed, immense quantities of cuttle -boncfi thickly 
strewn in all directions. Acres of ground were wliite with these 
remains of tiie imraeuse herds belonging to this mission in the 
days of its prosperity, slaughtered for their hides and tallow. We 
met two or three elegantly dressed Californians to-dav, who 
accosted us wdth ranch civility and apparent friendlines.s, 

^ Mr. Faxon is an Englishman by birth, and has resided in Cali- 
fornia about tliirty yejirs. He is married to a Californian lady, 
and has a family of interesting and beautiful children. A large 
jKirtion of the land belonging to lus rancho is adtnirably adapted 
to agriculture, and he raises crops of corn mid vegetables as 
well as wheat vvithmit irrigation. He infonned me timt the 
yield of wheat on his rancho was full seventy bushels to the 
acre. Mr. F. showed me specimens of lead ore from winch he 
moulds his bullets, taken from an inexhaustible mine in the 
Tular valley, some fifty miles distant from this. It is certainly 
the richest ore 1 have ever seen, apjiearing almost like the pure 
metal. He also showed me a caustic alkali, produced by bum- 
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ing a plant or shrub which grows in great abundance in the 
Tular valley. This substance is used hy him in the manufac- 
ture of soap. 

About noon on the 4th, we halted at the rancho of Captain 
Dana, where we procured fresh horses, leaving our wretchedly 
lean and tired animals, and proceeding on, stopped for the night 
at the rancho of Mr. Branch, an intelligent American, originally 
from the state of New York, who has been settled in the 
country a number of years. His rancho is situated on what is 
called the arroyo grande y a small stream which empties into 
the Pacific some two or three miles from the house. The 
house is new, and constructed after^-. American models of farm- 
houses, with neat and comfortable apartments, chimneys and 
fireplaces. The arable lands here are finely adapted to the 
culture of maize, wheat, and potatoes. 

Our horses straying, it was twelve o'clock on the 5th before 
we found them. The rain had fallen steadily and heavily all 
night, and during the forenoon, and was pouring down when 
we started. We passed through the mission of San Luis Obispo 
just before sunset, intending to halt at a rancho about three 
miles distance in a Canada, But the storm increasing in strength, 
it became suddenly so dark in the mountain-gorge, that we 
could not distinguish the trail ; and after wandering alx)ut some 
time, vainly attempting to find the house, we were compelled to 
bivouac, wet to our skins, without fire or shelter, and the rain 
pouring down in torrents. 

The next morning, (Feb, 6,) in hunting up our loose horses, 
we discovered the house about half a mile distant from our 
camp. Continuing our journey, we halted about nine o^clock 
at a rancho near the ruins of Santa Margarita. A solitary Indian 
was the only occupant of the house, and only inhabitant of the 
place ; and he could furnish us wdth no food. Passing two or 
three other dfyerted ranchos, we reached the house of a Mexican 
about one o clock, where we obtained a meal of fried eggs 
and tortillas, after having been without food thirty hours. Late 
in the afternoon we arrived at the mission of San Miguel, now 
occupied by an Englishman named Reed, his mestiza wife, and 
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one child, with two uf three Indian vnqueros. Croasiiig the 
Salinas in the moniing, (Feb. 7.) we continued down its eastern 
side, and encamped in a wide bottom under a large live oak. 
A qttemdilia was all we had to eat. Tins was divided, one half 
being reserved for breakfast. The fresh vegetation has so much 
changed the face of the country on this river since we passed 
along here in December, that I scarcely recognise it. The grass 
is six or eight inches high in the hottoni, the blades standing so 
thick as to present a matted appearance, and the hills are brilliant 
with flowers — pink, purple, blue, and yellow. 

On the 8th we continued down the eastern bank of the 
Salinas, passing through several large and fertile bottoms, and 
reaching the rancho of San Ixjrenzo about twelve o’clock. 7'hig 
rancho, as we learned from the j)nq)rietor8, is owned by two 
bachelor brothers, one of whom told me that he hud not been 
off his lands but once or twice for several years. Large herds 
of fat cattle and horses were grazing uj)on tlie. luxuriant grasses 
of the plain, and there were several extensive enclosures sowed 
in wheat, wdich presented all the indications of an abundant 
harvest. But with all these natural resources surrouiuling him, 
the elder brother told us that he had nothing to eat in his house 
but fresh beef. A quantity of tlie choice j)icce8 of a fat beef 
was roasted by an Indian boy, which wc enjoyed with all the 
relish of hungry men. Our host, a gentleman of intelligence 
and politeness, made apolog>^ after apology for his rude style of 
living, a principal excuse being that he had no wife. He in- 
quired, with apparent earnestness, if we could not send him two 
pretty, accomplished, and capable American women, wlmm 
they could marry ; and then they w^ould build a flue house, 
have bread, butter, cheese, and all the (lelicacie.s, luxuries, and 
elegancies of life in abundance. He appeared to be w eli pleased 
with the conquest of the country by the Americans, and de- 
sirous that they should not give it tip. When we rc.‘<umed our 
journey in the afternoon, he rode with us four or live miles to 
show us the way ; and on taking his leave, invited us to return 
again, when he said he hoped Ins accommodations would be 
much improved. Ridin a fifteen miles, w e halted at a lule-cabiii, 
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where we remained until two o’clock in the morning, when, the 
moon shining brightly, we mounted our horses and continued our 
journey. 

We reached the Monterey road just at daylight. My inten- 
tion bad been to visit Monterey ; but the Salinas being unford- 
able, and there being no ferry, it was not possible to do it 
without swimming the river, which I did not feel inclined to do. 
Monterey is situated on the bay by that name, about ninety 
piles by water south of San Francisco. The bay affords a good 
anchorage and landing in calm weather, being exposed only to 
the northerns, which blow violer 'the town contains about 
1 ,500 inhabitants, and is rapidly increasing in "wealth and popu- 
lation. Arriving at the rancho of Don Joaquin Gomez, we found 
no one but a mestiza servant at home, and could obtain nothing 
to eat but a quesadilla. All the streams, large and small, are 
much swollen by late heavy rains, and the travelling is conse- 
quently very laborious and difficult. Resting our horses a short 
time, we crossed the mountains, and reached the mission of San 
Juan Bautista about noon. ^ 

At San Juan we met with Messrs. Grayson, Boggs, and a 
party of volunteers returning from Monterey to San Francisco, 
having been discharged since tlie suppression of the rebellion in 
this part of California, headed by Francisco Sanchez. Here we 
learned, for the first time, the arrival at Monterey of Commo- 
dore Shubrick in the ship Independence, and of the Lexington 
with Captain Tompkins’s company of artillery, and freighted 
otherwise with munitions, stores, and tools necessary to the 
erection and defence of durable fortifications at Monterey and 
San Francisco. 

Seven or eight miles beyond San Juan, we found that the 
waters of the arroyo had risen so as to inundate a wide valley 
wffiich we ^/ere compelled to cross. After making several inef- 
fectual attempts to reach the opposite side, wading through the 
water, and sometimes falling into deep holes from which it was 
difficult for eitlier men or horses to extricate themselves, w© 
encamped for the night on a small elevation in the valley, entirely 
surrounded by water. Our condition was miserable enough. 
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Tired, wet, and hungry, we laid down for tl>e night on the damp 
ground. 

The next day, (Februaiy^ 10,) about eUwen o’clock, we suc- 
ceeded in finding a ford across tlie valley and stream, and 
procured dinner at a soap-factory on tlie opposite side, belonging 
to T, O. Larkin, Esq. Continuing on, we encamjKjd at a rancho 
occupied by an Englishman as mayor donw. He was very glad 
to see U8, and treated us with unbounded hospitality, furnishing 
a superabundance of beef and frijoles for our consumption. On 
the llth, about three p.m., we arrived at the Pueblo de San 
Jos^ ; and finding there a launch employed by Messrs. Howard 
and Melius in collecting liides, bound for San Francisco, 
eml>arked in her, and on the morning of the 13th, arrived at 
that place. We found lying here the U. S. sloop Warren, 
and Lieutenant liadford politely furnished us with a boat to 
land. In the afternoon tlie Cyane, Commander Dupont, with 
Gen. Kearny on board, and the store-ship Erie, with (k>l. 
Mason on l>oard, arrived in the harbor. Col. Mason is from the 
U. States direct, via Panama, and brings late and interesting 
intelligence. 

The Cyane and Warren have just returned from a cruise on 
the southern Pacific coast of Mexico. Phe town of Guy mas 
had been taken by bombard iiieiit. The Cyane bad captured, 
during her cruise, fourteen prizes, besides several guns at San 
Bias. The boats of the Warren, under the command of Lieut. 
Radford, performed the gallant feat of cutting out of the harbor 
of Mazatlan, the Mexican schooner Malek Abdel. 

Landing in San Francisco I found my wardrobe which 1 had 
deposited in the care of Captain Leidesdorif ; and the first time 
for nearly five months dressed myself in a civilized costume* 
Having been during that time almost constantly in motion, and 
exposed to many hardships and privations, it was. as may be sup^ 
posed, no small satisfaction to find once more a place where t 
Could repose for a short time at least. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Progress of the town of San Francisco—Capt. Dupont — Gen. Kearny — The 

presidio— Appointed Alcalde— Gen. Kearny's proclamation— Arrival of 

Col. Stevenson’s regiment— Horse-thief Indians — Administration of justice 

in California. 

Wherever the Anglo-Saxon race plant themselves, progress 
is certain to be displayed in some form or other. Such is their 
“ go-ahead** energy, that thing c. . cannot stand still where they 
are, whatever may be the circumstances surrounding them. 
Notwithstanding the wars and insurrections, I found the town 
of San Francisco, on my arrival here, visibly improved. An 
American population had flowed into it ; lots, which heretofore 
have been considered almost valueless, were selling at high 
prices ; new houses had been built, and were in progress ; new 
cjommercial houses had been established ; hotels had been 
opened for the accommodation of the travelling and busine^ 
public ; and the publication of a newspaper had been com- 
menced. The little village of two hundred souls, when I 
arrived here in September last, is fast becoming a town of im- 
jwrtance. Ships freighted with full cargoes are entering the 
port, and landing their merchandize to be disposed of at whole- 
sale and retail on shore, instead of the former mode of vending 
them afloat in the harbor. There is a prevailing air of activity, 
enterprise, and energy ; and men, in view of the advantageous 
position of the town for commerce, are making large calculations 
upon the future ; calculations which I believe will be fully 
realized. 

On the 15th I dined on board the sloop-of-war Cyane, with 
Commander Dupont, to whom I had the good fortune to be the 
bearer from home of a letter of introduction. I say “good 
fortune,** because I conceive it to be one of the greatest of social 
blessings, as well as pleasures, to be made acquainted with a 
truly upright and honourable man, — one whose integrity never 
bends to wrongful or pusillanimous eatpediency : one who, armed 
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intellecttiaUy with the panoply of justice, has courage to sustain 
it under any and all circumstances ; — one whose ambition is. in 
a public capacity, to serve las country, and not to serve him- 
self -one who waits for his country to judge of his acts, and if 
worthy, to place the laurel wreath u[)on his head, disdaining a 
self- wrought and self-assumed coronal. Capt. Dupont is a native 
of Delaware ; and that gallant and patriotic state should feel 
proud of such a son. He is one of whom all men. oti sea or on 
land, with whom his duties as an oScer or a citizen of our 
republic brings him in contact, sj)eak well ; and whose private 
virtues, as well as professionjil merits, are deserving of the 
warmest admiration and the highest honors. 

Although I have long knovvm Gen. S. W, Kearny from 
reputation, ami saw him at I>o8 Angeles, I was here introduced 
to him for the first time. Gen. Kearny is a man rising fifty 
years of age. His heigljt is about five feet ten or eleven inches. 
His figure is ell that is required by symmetry. His features are 
regular, almost (jiecian ; his eye is blue, and has an eagle-like 
expression, when excited by stern or angry emotion ; but in 
ordinary social intercourse, the whole expres.sioa of his counte- 
nance is mild and pleasing, and his manners and conversation 
are unaffected, urbane, and coneiliator)% without the slightest 
exhibition of vanity or egotism. He appears the cool, brave, 
and energetic soldier; the strict disciplinarian, without tyranny ; 
the man, in short, determined to perform his duty, in what- 
ever situation he may be placed, leaving consequences to follow 
in their natural course. I'hese, my first impressions, were fully 
confirmed by subsequent intercourse, in situations and under 
circumstances, which, by experience, I have found an unfailing 
alembic for the trial of character — a crucible wherein, if the metal 
be impure, the drossy substances arc sure to display themselves. 
It is not my province to extol or pronounce judgment upon 
his acts; they are a part of the military and civil history 
of our country; and as such will be applauded or condemned, 
according to the estimate that may be placed upon them. 
But I may be allowed to express the opinion, that no man, 
placed under the same circumstances, ever aimed to perform his 
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dnW with more uprightness and more fidelity to the interests 
and honor of his country; or who, to shed lustre upon his 
country, ever braved greater dangers, or endured more hard- 
ships and privations, and all without vaunting his performances 
and sacrifices. 

On the 1 6th, in company of Gen. Kearny Capt. Turner, and 
Lieuts. Warner and Hallock, of the U. S. Engineer Corps, 1 rode 
to tlie Presidio of San Francisco, and the old fortification at the 
mouth of the bay, Ihe presidio is about three miles from the 
town, and consists of several blocks of adobe buildings, covered 
with tiles. Ihe walls of most^ ^ '‘^he buildings are crumbling for 
the want of care in protecting them from the annual rains ; and 
without this care they will soon become heaps of mud. The fort 
is erected upon a commanding position, about a mile and a half 
from the entrance of the bay. Its walls are substantially con- 
structed of burnt brick, and are of sufficient thickness and strength 
to resist heavy battering. There are nine or ten embrazures. Like 
every thing else in the country belonging to the public, the fort is 
fast falling into ruins. There has been no garrison here for seveial 
years ; the guns are dismounted, and half decomposed by expo* 
sure to the weather, and from want of care. Some of them have 
sunk into the ground. 

On the 20th I was waited upon by Gen. Kearny, and re* 
quested to accept the office of alcalde, or chief magistrate of the 
district of San Francisco. There being no opportunity of returning 
to the United States immediately, I accepted of the proposed 
appointment, and on the 2 2d was sworn into office ; my prede* 
cessor, Lieut. W. A, Bartlett, of the navy, being ordered to his 
shi[). by the commanding officer of the squadron. 

The annual salute in celebration of the birthday of the immortal 
and illustrious founder of our republic, required by law from all 
the shi^A of the navy in commission, in whatever part of the world 
they may be at the time, strikes us more forcibly when in a far- 
off country, as being a beautiful and appropriate tribute to the 
unapproachable virtues and heroism of that great benefactor of 
the human race, than when we are nearer home, or upon our own 
soil The U. S. ships in the harbor* at twelve o'clock on the 22dt 
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fired a national salute; and the day being calm and beau* 
t^. the reports bounded from hill to bill, and were echoed and 
re-echoed until the sound died away, apparently in the distant 
gorges of the Sierra Nevada This was a voice from the soul <rf 
Washinotok, speaking in majestic and thunder-tones to the 
green and fiowery valleys, the gentle hills and lofty mountains of 
California, and consecrating them as the future abode of millions 
upon millions of the sons of liberty. The merchant and whale 
ships lying at anchor, catching the enthusiasm, joined in the 
salute ; and for a time the harbor and bay in front of the town 
were enveloped in clouds of gunpowder smoke. 

General Kearny left San Francisco, in the frigate Savannah, 
Captuin Meridne, on the 2dd, for Monterey, and soon after 
his arrival at that place, tlie following circular and proclamation 
were issued : 


CIRCrLAK. 

To all whom it may concern, be it known— 

That the President of the United States, desirous to give and secure to the 
people of California a share of the good government and happy civil organiza- 
tion enjoyed by the people of the United States, and to protect them at the 
same time from the atta(!k8 of foreign foes, and from internal commotiong— 
lias invested the undersigned with separate and distinct powers, civil and 
military ; a cordial co-operation in the exercise of which, it is hoped and 
believed, will have the happy results desired. 

To the Commander-in -Chief of the naval forces, the President hat assigned 
tlie regulation of the injj>ort trade — the conditions on which vessels of all 
nations, our own as well as foreign, may be atlmitied into the ports of tht 
territory, and the establishment of all port regulafions. 

To the commanding military officer the President has assigned the rlirection 
of the operations on land, and has invt^sted him with administrative functiont 
of government over the people and territory occupied by tlie forces of the 
United States. 

Done at Monterey, capital of California, this 1st day of March, a.», 1847. 

W. Branford Shubrick, 

Commaudcr-in-Chicf of the Naval Forces. 

S. W. Kearny, Brig. Gen. V. 8. A., 

and Governor of California. 
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PROCLAMATION TO THB PEOPLE OF CALIFORNIA. 

The President of the United States having instructed the undersigned to 
take charge of the civil government of California, he enters upon his duties 
with an ardent desire to promote, as far as he is able, the interests of the 
country and the welfare of its inhabitants. 

The undersigned has instructions from the President to respect and protect 
the reli^ous institutions of California, and to see that the religious rights of 
the people are in the amplest manner preserved to them, the constitution of 
the United States allowing every man to worship his Creator in such a 
manner as his own conscience may dictate to him. 

The undersigned is also instn r^*d to protect the persons and property of 
the quiet and peaceable inhabitants the country against all or any of their 
enemies, whether from abroad or at home ; and when he now assures the 
Calfornians that it will be his duty and his pleasure to comply with those 
instructions, he calls upon them all to exert themselves in preserving order 
and tranquillity, in promoting harmony and concord, and in maintaining the 
authority and efficiency of the laws. 

It is the wish and design of the United States to provide for California, 
with the least possible delay, a free government, similar to those in her other 
territories ; and the people will soon be called upon to exercise their rights 
as freemen, in electing their own representatives, to make such laws as4nay 
be deemed best for their interest and welfare. But until this can be done, 
the laws now in existence and not in conflict with the constitution of the 
United States, will be continued until changed by competent authority ; and 
those persons who hold office will continue in the same for the present, 
provided they swear to support that constitution, and to faithfully perform 
their duty. 

The undersigned hereby absolves all the inhabitants of California from any 
further allegiance to the republic of Mexico, and will consider them as 
citizens of the United States ; those who remain quiet and peaceable will be 
respected in their rights snd protected in them. Should any take up anus 
against, or oppose the government of this territory, or instigate others to do 
so, they will be considered as enemies, and treated accordingly. 

When Mexico forced a war upon the United States, time did not permit 
latter to invite the Californians as friends to join her standard, but com- 
r/lled her to take possession of the country, to prevent any European power 
from seizing upon it, and in doing so, some excesses and unauthorized acts 
were no doubt committed by persons employed in the service of the United 
States, by which a few of the inhabitants have met vrith a loss of property ; 
such losses will he duly investigated, and those entitled to remuneration will 
receive it. 

California has for many years suffered greatly from domestic troubles ; 
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dvil wars have been the poisoned fountains which have sent forth trouble and 
pestilence over her beautiful land. Now those fountains are dried up ; the 
star-spangled banner floats over California, and as long as the sun continues 
to shine upon her, so long will it float there, over the natives of the land, as 
well as others who have found a home in her bosom ; and imder it agricul- 
ture must improve and the arts and sciences flourish, as seed in a rich and 
fertile soil. 

The Americans and Californians are now but one people ; let us cherish 
one wish, one hope, and let that be for the peace and quiet of our country. 
Let us, as a band of brothers, unite and emulate each other in our exertions 
to benefit and i'^nprove this our beautiful, and which soon must be our happy 
and prosperous home. 

Done at Monterey, capital of California, the first day of March, a.p. 1847, 
and in the seventy first year of independence of the United States. 

S. W. Kearny, Brig. Gen. U. S. A. 

and Governor of California. 

The proclamation of General Kearny gave great satisfaction to 
the native as well as the emigrant population of the country. 
Several of the alcaldes of the district of my jurisdiction, as well as 
private individuals, (natives of the country,) expressed by letter 
and orally, their approbation of the sentiments of the proclamation 
in the warmest terms. They said they were heartily willing to 
become Americans upon these terms, and hoped there would be 
the least possible delay in admitting them to tlie rights of Ame- 
rican citizenship. There was a general expectation among natives 
as well as foreigners, that a represen tatiye form of territorial 
government would be established by General Kearny. The reason 
why this was not done, is explained by the recent publication 
of General Scott's letter to General Kearny, dated November 
3rd, 1846, of which Colonel Mason was the bearer, he halving 
left the United States on the 7th of November, In this letter 
General Scott says : — 

“ As a guide to the civil governor of Upper California, in 
our hands, see the letter of June the third, (last) addressed to 
you by the Secretary of War. You will not, however, formally 
declare the province to be annexed. Permanent incorporation of 
the territory must depend on the government of the United 
States. 

** After occupying with our forces aU necessary points in 
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Upper California, and establishing a temporary civil govern- 
ment therein, as well as assuring yourself of its internal tran- 
quillity, and the absence of any danger of a reconquest on the 
part of Mexico, you may charge Col. Mason, United States* first 
dragoons, the bearer of this open letter, or land officer next in 
rank to your own, with your several duties, and return yourself, 
with a sufficient escort of troops, to St. Louis, Missouri ; but the 
body of the United States* dragoons that accompanied you to 
California, will remain there until further orders.’* 

The transport ships Thojmas H. Perkins, Loo Choo, Susan 
Drew, and Brutus, with Stevenson’s regiment, arrived at 
San Francisco during the months of March and April. These 
vessels were freighted with a vast quantity of munitions, stores, 
tools, saw-rnills, grist-mills, etc. etc., to be employed in the for- 
tification of the principal harbors on the coast — San Francisco, 
Monterey, and San Diego. The regiment of Col. Stevenson 
was separated into different commands, portions of it being sta- 
tioned at San Francisco, Sonoma, Monterey, Santa Barbara, and 
Los Angeles, and some companies employed against the hiorse- 
thief Indians of the Sierra Nevada and the Tulares. 

As good an account of these horse- thief Indians, and their 
depredations, as I have seen, I find in the California Star,’* of 
March 28th, 1847, written by a gentleman who has been a resi- 
dent of California for a number of years, and who has been a suf- 
ferer. It is subjoined : 

“ During the Spanish regime, such a thing as a horse-thief 
was unknown in the country, but as soon as the Mexicans took 
possession, their characteristic anarchy began to prevail, and 
the Indians to desert from the missions. The first Indian horse- 
thief known in this part of the country, was a neophyte of the 
mission of Santa Clara, George, who flourished about twenty 
years ago. He absconded from his mission to the river of Sta- 
nislaus, of which he was a native. From thence he returned 
to the settlements, and began to steal horses, which at that time 
were very numerous. After pursuing his depredations for some 
time, he was at last pursued and killed on his return from one 
of his forages. The mission of Scinta Clara has been, from 
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that time to the present day, the greatest nursery for horse - 
thieves, as the Stanislaus river has been, and is their jmncipal 
rendezvous. I have taken some pains to inquire among some 
of the most intelligent and respectable of the native inhabitants, 
as to the probable number of horses that have been stolen be- 
tween Monterey and San Francisco within the last tw'euty years, 
and the result has been that more than one hundred thousand can 
be distinctly enumerated, and that the total amount would pro- 
ably be double that number. Nearly all these horses have been 
eaten! From the river of Stanislaus, as a central point, the evil 
has spread to the north and south, and at present extends from 
the vicinity of the Mickelemes river on the north, to the sources of 
tiie St. Joaquin on the south. These Indians inhabit all the 
western declivity of the great snowy mountains, within these 
limits, and have become so habituated to living on horseflesh, 
that it is now with them the principal means of subsistence. 

** In past time they have been repeatedly jmrsued, and many of 
them killed, and whole villages destroyed, but so far from being 
deterred, they are continually becoming more bold and daring in 
their robberies, as horses become scarcer and more carefully 
guarded. About twenty persons have been killed by them within 
the knowledge of the writer. Among others, Mr. Lindsay and Mr. 
Wilson was killed by them not long ago. Only about one month 
since, they shot and dangerously wounded four persons employed 
on the farm of Mr. Weber near the Pueblo of Ht. Joseph, and at 
the same time stole the horses of the farm, and those also from the 
^arms of Captain Fisher, and Mr. Bumal, in the same vicinity ; 
in all, above two hundred head. Within the last ten days, nume- 
rous parties of them have been committing depredations on many 
of the farms in the jurisdiction of the Contra Costa, and scarcely 
a night passes but we hear of their having stolen horses from 
some one. Three days ago a party of them were met by some 
young men who had been out catchirig some wild horses on the 
plains of the St. Joaquin, but as they were mounted on tired 
animals, they were only able to recapture the stolen horses, but 
could not overtake the thieves.*’ 

It has not been within the scope of my design, in writing out 
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these notes, to enter into the minute details of the conquest and 
occupation of California by the forces of the United States. To 
do so would require more space than I have allowed myself, and 
the matter would be more voluminous than interesting or impor- 
tant. My intention has been to give such a sketch of the military 
operations in California, during my residence and travels in the 
country, as to afford to the reader a general and correct idea of the 
events transpiring at the time. No important circumstance, I 
think, has escaped my attention. 

Among the officers of tl^e army stationed at San Francisco, 
with whom I became acqu^ td, were Major Hardie, in com- 
pany of the troops. Captain Folsom, acting quartermaster- 
general in California, and Lieut. Warner of the engineer corps. 
Lieut. Warner marched with Gen. Kearny from the United 
States, and was at the battle of San Pasqual. 1 have seen the 
coat which he wore on that occasion, pierced in seven different 
places by the lances of the enemy. He did not make this 
exhibition himself, and I never heard him refer to the subject 
but once, and then it was with the modesty of a veteran oum- 
paigner. 

The corps of topographical engineers accompanying Gen. 
Kearny, under the command of Captain Emory, will, doubtless, 
furnish in their report much interesting and valuable information. 
Mr. Stanley, the artist of the expedition, completed his sketches 
in oil, at San Francisco ; and a more truthful, interesting, and 
valuable series of paintings, delineating mountain scenery, the 
floral exhibitions on the route, the savage tribes between Santa 
Fe and California — combined with camp-life and marches through 
the desert and wilderness — ^has never been, and probably never 
will be exhibited. Mr. Stanley informed me that he was pre- 
’-aring a work on the savage tribes of North America, and of the 
islands of the Pacific, which, when completed on his plan, will be 
the most comprehensive and descriptive of the subject, of any that 
has been published. 

Legal proceedings are much less complex in California than 
in the United States. There is no written statute law in the 
country. The only law-books I could find were a digested 
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code entitled, '* Laws of Spain and t3be Indies,” published in 
Spain about one hundred years ago, and a small pamphlet 
defining the powers of various judicial officers, emanating from 
the Mexican government since the revolution. A late Mexican 
governor of California, on being required by a judicial magistrate 
to instruct him as to the manner in which he should administer 
the law within his jurisdiction, replied, “ Administer it in accord- 
anm with the principles of natural right and justice,** and this is 
the foundation of Californian jurisprudence. The local bandos, 
or laws, are enacted, adjudicated, and executed by the local 
magistrates, or alcaldes. The alcalde has jurisdiction in all 
municipal matters, and in cases for minor oifences, and for 
debt in sums not over one hundred dollars. In cases of heinous 
or capital offences, the alcalde has simply an examining power, 
the testimony being taken down in writing, and transmitted to 
the Juez de primera instancia, ox first judge of the district, before 
whom the case is tried. Civil actions, for sums over one hundred 
dollars, must also be tried before the juez de primera instancia, 
and from him there is an ap])eal to the prefect, or the governor 
of the province. The trial by homhres buenos, or good men, is 
one of the established legal tribunals wiieri either of the parties 
demand it, and is similar to our trial by jury ; the difference 
being in the number, the homhres buenos usually consisting of 
three or five, as they may be ordered by the magistrate, or re- 
quested by the litigants, and our jury of twelve. With honest 
and intelligent magistrates the system operates advantageously, 
as justice is speedy and certain ; but the reverse of this, with 
corrupt and ignorant magistrates, too frequently in power, 
the consequences of the system are as bad as can M^ell be 
imagined. 

The policy of the Mexican government has been to encourage 
in certain localities the erection of pueblos, or towns, and for 
this purpose they have made grants of land to the local authorities, 
or municipalities, within certain defined limits, to be regranted 
upon application, in lots of fifty or one hundred varass, as the 
case may be, to persons declaring their intention to settle and 
to do business in the town. For these grants to individuals a 
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certain sum of money is paid, which goes into the 0 

the municipality. The magistrates, however, without specie 
permission, have no power to grant lots of land within a certain 
number of feet of or below high-water mark. This power is 
reserved to be exercised by the governor of the province. It 
being necessary for the convenient landing of ships, and for the 
discharging and receiving of their cargoes, that the beach in 
front of the town of San Francisco should be improved with 
wharves, etc. etc., and that titles should be granted to individuals 
who otherwise would rnjw-% no durable improvements, as magis^- 
trato of the town, in compliance with the request of numerous 
citizens, I solicited from General Kearny, the acting governor, 
a relinquishment on the part of the general government of the 
beach lands in front of the town in favor of the municipality, 
under certain conditions. General Kearny made the following 
decree ; 

I, Brigadier-General, S. W. Kearny, Governor of California, by virtue of 
authority in me vested, by the President of the United States of America, do 
hereby grant, convey, and release unto the town of San Francisco, tWfe people, 
or corporate authorities thereof, all the right, title, and interest of the 
Government of the United States, and of the Territory of California, in and 
to the beach and water lots on the east front of said town of San Francisco, 
included between the points known as the Rincon and Fort Montgomery, 
except such lots as may be selected for the use of the United States Govern- 
ment by the senior officers of the army and navy now there ; Provided the 
said ground hereby ceded shall be divided into lots, and sold by public auc- 
tion to the highest bidder, after three mouths' notice previously given : the 
proceeds of said sale to be for the benefit of the town of San Francisco 
Given at Monterey, capital of California, this 10th day of March, 1847, 
and the seventy-first year of the Independence of the United States. 

S. W. Kearny, 

Brigadier-General and Governor of California. 

These beach lots were advertised immediately, and having been 
surveyed subsequently, were sold at public auction by my successor 
While acting as magistrate of the district of San Francisco 
a survey of the town commenced under my predecessor, wai 
completed under my directions, and the plan extended so as t< 
include the pueblo lands contained in the grant of the gener^ 
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government to the municipality. This survey was made by Mr. 
Jasper O'Farrell, the departmental-surveyor under the Mexican 
government, and a plan of the town, in connection with a map 
of the Bay of San Francisco and its environs, was admirably 
drawn by him. After the survey, lots were granted to appli- 
cants in conformity wdth the Mexican laws and precedents. 
The following extracts from the “ California Star,'’ published at 
San Francisco, will afford the best idea of the thrift and progress 
of the place ; 


From the California Star^ March 13, 1847. 

The town of San Praacisco is now rapidly improving, and bids fair to rival, 
in rapidity of progress, the most tliriving town or city on the American conti- 
nent. If the necessary labor and lumber can be obtained, from three to five 
hundred houses will probably go up in the course of the present year. There 
is room here for artisans, inediaiiics, and laborers of all kinds. The highest 
wages are paid, and will continue to be paid ; aud the highest price for lumber, 
brick, adobes, and e^’cry description of building materials, will be given upon 
their delivery here, payable in cash. 

The town of San Francisco is no doubt destined to be the Liver])Ool or 
New York of the Pacific Ocean. At this point will be concentrated nearly all 
the commercial enterprise and capital engaged and invested in the Pacific 
trade. The position of the town for commerce is unrivalled, and never can be 
rivalled unless some great convulsion of nature shall produce a new harbor 
on the Pacific coast, equalling in beauty and security our magnificent bay. 
Without difiSculty or danger, ships of any burden can at all times enter the 
harbor, which is capacious enough to contain the navies of he whole world , 
The extensive and fertile countries, watered by the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers, and the numerous navigable creeks emptying into the bay 
must, when they are settled upon with an industrious population, as they 
soon will be, pour their produce into this place, and receive in exchange from 
our merchants, all their supplies of manufactures and luxuries. All the pro- 
ducts of the gold, silver, copper, iron, and quicksilver mines, with which the 
country abounds, must be concentrated here for manufacture and exporta- 
tion. In a few years our wharves and streets will present a scene of busy 
life, reBembiing those witnessed in Liverpool, New Orleans, and New York, 
Mechanics and axtizans from all parts of the world will flock here, and we 
sbaU be in the full enjoyment of all the elegancies and luxuries of the oldest 
and most polished countries of the globe. This is no fancy sketch ; but, on 
contrary, ail who now read may live and see it fully verified. 
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From th€ same. 

Regular Mail . — Our readers wiB be pleased to leanii tiiat Govermur Ketef 
bas established a semi-monthly mail, to run regularly between San Franciseo 
and San Diego. This mail is to be carried on horseback, by a party consist- 
ing of two soldiers, and is to commence on the 19th instant. Starting every 
other Monday from San Diego and San Francisco, the parties to meet at 
Captain Dana’s rancho the next Sunday, to exchange mails ; start back on 
thear respective routes the next morning, and arrive at San Diego and San 
Francisco on the Sunday following, and so continuing. The mail will thus 
be carried once a fortnight from San Diego to San Francisco, and from San 
Francisco to San Diego. 


From the same, Mag 8. 

Public meeting — Church in San Francisco . — A meeting of the citizens of 
this place was called on Thursday evening last, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the prevailing sentiment in relation to the establishment of a church in 
the town of San Francisco. 

We hail this as the tirst step towards planting the standard of our glorious 
institutions on the shores of the Pacific, and trust an energetic co-operatiton 
of our citizens will ensure success to the enterprise. 


From the samCt Mag 22. 

A Sabbath-school, under the direction of Mr. J. H. Merrill, superintendent, 
has been organized, and will be held at the office of the Alcalde every Sunday, 
at the hour of nine a.m. and two p m. All children, with their parents, are 
respectfully invited to attend. Donations will be thankfully received arid 
appropriated to the use of the school. A library is to be presented by the 
Rev. W. Roberts, superintendent of the Oregon mission. 

J. D. Marston, Secretary. 


From the samCy May 29. 

///ttwmflfiou.— The first grand illumination of the town of San Francisco, 
took place yesterday evening, in honor of General Taylor’s glorious achieve- 
ment. Every dwelling, store, and tavern, shone in a blaze of splendor, and 
never since the founding of the place, were the qualities of sperm so full" 
tested, nor did the tallow of the country ever meet with such a home con 
sumption. 
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Jf¥om the same. 

Our /owwi.—The town of San Francisco is progressing in population With ft 
rapidity almost without example, certainly with no example on the waterii of 
the Pacific ocean Not less than fifty houses have gone up within the las 
month. Every man now here finds constant employment, and if thousands 
more were here in search of lalwr, they would find it, and receive for their 
services as much as any reasonable man would require. 

Lumber, adobes, brick and lime, are much wanted, and whoever embarks 
largely in the manufactory of these building materials, for consumption at 
this place, will reap a rich harvest of profits. The high price now demanded 
Ibr them, renders building expensive ; and the houses now going up are con- 
sequently small. But another year, we trust, will remedy this difiSculty. 

Numerous merchant-vessels are arriving here almost daily, furnishing our 
wholesale and retail commercial houses with large 8Up]:)iie8 of merchandise of 
every description. San Francisco is now a i)oint where many articles of 
merchandise can be furnished nearly as cheap as they can be in the United 
States, carriage and commissions excepted. Merchants along the seaboard to 
the south, can do better by coming here to replenish their stock of mercbart- 
dUe, than by sending to the Islands. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS UPON THE COUNTRY. 

First settlement of the missionaries— Population^Characteristics of whitS 
population— Employments — Pleasures and amusements — Position of wometi 
— Soil — Grasses — Vegetable productions — Agriculture— Fruits— Cattle— • 
Horses— Wild animals — Minerals — Climate — Flora — Water-power*— Tim- 
ber — Religion. 

It was during the month of November 16U2, the sun just 
retiring behind the distant highland which forms the back- 
ground of a spacious harbor at the southernmost point of Alta 
California, that a small fleet of vessels might have been seen 
directing their course as if in search for a place of anchorage ; 
their light sails drawn up, while the larger ones swelling now 
and then to the action of the breeze, bore them majestically 
along, forcing their way through the immense and almost im- 

c c 2 
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penetrable barrier of sea- weed to a haven, which at the retiaota 
period stated was considered the unexplored reg;ion of tMe 
North. The fleet referred to hauled their wind to the shore, 
and passing a bluff point of land on their left, soon came to 
anchor ; but not until the shades of night had cast a gloom over 
the scene so recently lighted up with the gorgeous rays of a 
setting sun. 

This was the commencement, or rather preliminary mark of 
civilization in tliis country, by the Spaniards, (if so it can be 
called,) and on the following morning a detachment was landed, 
accompanied by a friar, to make careful investigations of the long 
ridge of highland which serves as a protection to the harbor 
from the heavy north-west gales. They found, as reported, an 
abundance of small oak and other trees, together vrith a great 
variety of useful and aromatic herbs ; and from its summit they 
beheld the extent and beauty of the port, reaching as they said 
full three leagues from where the vessel lay at anchor. A 
large tent was erected on the sandy beach to answer the pur- 
poses of a church, where the friar might perform mass, and by 
directions of the commanding officers, the boats were drawn up 
for repairing, wells were dug, parties were sent off to cut 
wood, while guards were placed at convenient distances to give 
notice of the approach of any hostile force. The latter pre- 
caution was hardly carried into effect, ere a large body of naked 
Indians were' seen moving along the shore, armed with boWs 
and arrows. A friar, protected by six soldiers, was dispatched 
to meet them, who, making signs of peace by exhibiting a white 
flag and throwing handfuls of sand high into the air, influenced 
them to lay aside their arms, when affectionately embracing 
them, the good old friar distributed presents of beads and neck- 
laces, with which they eagerly adorned their persons. This 
manifestation of good feeling induced them to draw near to 
where the commander had landed with his men, but perceiving 
so large a number, they retreated to a neighboring knoll, and 
from thence sent forward to the Spaniards ten aged females, 
who, possessing apparently so much affability, were presented 
immediately with gifts and instructed to go and inform their 
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^ople of the friendly disposition cherished for them by the white 
sbran^rs. This was sufficient to implant a free Intercourse 
with the Indians, who daily visited the Spaniards and 
tered off their^ skins and furs in exchange for bread and trinkets. 
But at length the time arrived for the fleet to depart, and they 
proceeded northward, visiting in their course Monterey and 
Mendocino, where the same favorable result attended the enter- 
prise as at other places, and they returned in safety to New 
Spain. 

So successful had been the character of this expedition through- 
out the entire period of its execution, that an enthusiasm pre- 
vailed in the minds of the Spaniards, which could only be assuaged 
by an attempt to conquer and christianize the inhabitants of that 
distant portion of the American continent. Many were the fruit- 
less results of the Spanish adventurer — numerous were the state- 
ments of his toil and labor, till at length a formidable attempt, 
under the patronage and protection of Don Gaspar de Portala and 
Father Junipero Serra, successfully achieved the desired object 
for which it was planned and executed. 

At San Diego, where, a century and a half before, the primi- 
tive navigators under Cortez communed with the rude and unso- 
phisticated native — there, where the zealous devotee erected his 
altar on the burning sand, and with offerings of incense and 
prayer hallowed it to God, as the birthplace of Christianity in that 
region — upon that sainted spot commenced the spiritual conquest, 
the cross was erected, and the holy missionaries who accompanied 
the expedition entered heart and soul upon their religious duties. 
Successful in all they undertook, their first establishment in a 
short time was completed, and drawing around it the converted 
Indians in large numbers, the rude and uncultivated fields gave 
place to agricultural improvemait — the arts and sciences gra- 
dually obtained foundation where before all was darkness, and day 
after day hundreds were added to the folds of the holy and apos- 
tolic church. Thus triumphantly proceeded the laWs of the 
Spanish conquerors ! In course of time other institutions w^re 
founded at Santa Barbara, Monterey, and San Francisco, where 
at each place a military fortress was erected, which served for 
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tbar pi‘0*»ction, and fx> keep in cheek snch of the natives 
disinclined to observe the regulations of the community. 

The natives formed an ardent and almost adorable attachment 
for their spiritual fathers, and were happy, quite happy, under 
their jurisdiction. Ever ready to obey them, the labor in the ^id 
cmd workshop met with a ready compliance ; and so prosperous 
were the institutions that many of them became wealthy in the 
increase of tlieir cattle and great abundance of their granaries. It 
was no unusual sight to behold the plains for leagues literally 
spotted with bullocks, and large fields of corn and wheat covering 
acres of ground. This state of things continued until the period 
when Mexico underwent a change in its political form of govern- 
ment. which so disheartened the feelings of the loyal missionaries, 
that they became regardless of their establishments, and suffered 
them to decline for want of attention to their interests. At length, 
civil discord and anarchy among the Californians prepared a more 
effective measure for their destruction, and they were left to tlie 
superintendence of individuals who plundered them of all that wes ^ 
desirable or capable of removal. Thus, the government com- 
menced the robbery, and its hirelings carried it out to the letter, 
destroying and laying waste wherever they were placed. In order 
to give the inhabitants a share of the spoils, some of them were 
permitted to slaughter the cattle by contract, which was an equal 
division of the proceeds, and the contractors were careful when 
they delivered one hide to a mission, to reserve two for themselves, 
in this way following up the example of their superiors. 

This important revolution in the systematic order of the mo- 
nastic institutions took place in 1836, at which period the most 
important of them possessed property, exclusive of tlieir lands 
and tenements, to the value of two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. At the present day they have but a little more than 
dilapidated walls and restricted boundaries of territory. Notwith- 
standing this wanton devastation of property, contrary to the 
opinion of many who were strongly in favour of supporting these 
religious instituticms, the result proved beneficial to the country 
at large. Individual enterprise succeeded as the lands beofime 
distributed, so that the Californian beheld himself no longer 
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on the bounty of his spiritual directors* but* on the 
contrary* he was enabl^ to give support to them, from the 
increase and abundance of his own possessions. 

Subsequent to the expulsion of the Mexicans, numbers of newf 
fkrms were created, and hundreds of Americans were scattered 
over the country. Previous to 1830, the actual possessions of 
homed cattle by the rancheros did not exceed one hundred 
thousand; but in 1842, according to a fair estimate, made by 
one on the spot, the number had increased to four hundred 
thousand ; so that the aggregate is equal to that held by the 
nds^ions when in their most flourishing condition. The present 
number is not much, if any, short of one million. 

Presuming a statistical knowledge of this country, before and 
after the missionary institutions were secularized, may be interest* 
ing, I will insert the fallowing returns of 1831 and 1842, to con* 
trust the same with its present condition : — 

1st. In 1831 the white population throughout Alta- California 
did not exceed 4,500, while the Indians of the twenty- one misr 
sions amounted to 19,000; in 1842, the former had increased to 

7.000, and the latter decreased to about 5,000. 

Stnd. In the former year, the number of horned cattle, includ- 
ing individual possessions, amounted to 500,000 ; in the latter to 

400.000. 

3rd. At the same period, the number of sheep, goats, and pigs, 
was 321,000 ; at the latter, 32,000. 

4th, In 1831 the number of horses, asses, mules, &c., was^ 
64*000; in 1842 it was 30,000. 

5th. The produce in corn, &c., had decreased in a much greater 
proportion — that of seventy to four. 

The amount of duties raised at the custom-house in Monterey, 
from 1839 to 1842, was as follows, viz. : — 

1839 85,613 dollars. 

1840 72,308 

1841 , * 101,150 

1842 . 73,729 „ 

net aipount of revenue seldom exceeding in any year, eighty 
t|^ou^and dollars ; so that when a deficiency took place, to supply 
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the expenditOTi of governineiit, it had been uaual to cdl upon 
the missions for aid. 

The value of the hides and tallow derived fr(Mn the annual 
matmms, may be estimated at 37*2,000 dollars. These two eom- 
modities, with the exception of some beaver, sea-otter, and other 
furs, comprise the most important part of the exportations, 
which, in addition, would augment the value of exports to 400,0(K) 
dollars. 

The permanent population of that portion of Upper California 
situated between the Sierra Nevada and the Pacific, I estimate at 
25,000. Of this number, 8,000 are Hispano-Americans, 5,000 
foreigners, chiefly from the United States, and 12,000 Christian- 
ized Indians. There are considerable numbers of wild or Gentile 
Indians inhabiting the valley of the San Joaquin, and the gorges 
of the Sierra, not included in this estimate. They are probably 
as numerous as the Christian Indians. The Indian population 
inhabiting the region of the Great Salt Lake, Mary’s river^the 
oases of the Great Desert Basin, and the country bordering the 
Rio Colorado and its tributaries, being spread over a vast extent 
of territory, are scarcely seen, although the aggregate number is 
considerable. 

The Californians do not differ materially from the Mexicans, 
from whom they are descended, in other provinces of that 
country. Physically and intellectually, the men, probably, are 
superior to the same race farther south, and inhabiting 
countries contiguous to the city of Mexico. The intermixture 
blood with the Indian and negro races has been less, although ill 
is very perceptible. 

The men, as a general fact, are well made, with pleasing, 
sprightly countenances, and possessing much grace and ease ol 
manners, and vivacity of conversation. But hitherto they have 
had little knowledge of the world and of events, beyond what 
they have heard through Mexico, and derived from the super- 
cargoes of merchant- ships and whalemen touching upon tht 
coast. There are no public schools in the country— at least 1 
never heard of one. There are but few books. General Vall^c 
has a library with many valuable books* and this is the only am 
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f S8IIW, ftithough tlicr© are othere ; but they are rare, and confined 
to a few families. 

men are almost comtantly on horseback, and as horsemen 
excel any I have seen in other parts of the world. From the 
nature of their pursuits and amusements, they have brought 
horsemanship to a perfection challenging admiration and exciting 
astonishment. They are, trained to the horse and the use of 
the lasso, (riata, as it is here called), from their infancy. The 
first act of a child, when he is able to stand alone, is to throw 
his toy- lasso around the neck of a kitten ; his next feat is per- 
formed on the dog; his next upon a goat or calf ; and so on, 
until he mounts the horse, and demonstrates his skill upon horses 
and cattle. The crowning feat of dexterity with the riata, and 
of horsemanship, combined with daring courage, is the lassoing 
of the grisly bear. Tliis feat is performed frequently upon this 
large and ferocious animal, but it is sometimes fatal to the per* 
former and his horse. Well drilled, with experienced military 
leaders, such as would inspire them with confidence in their skill 
and prowess, the Californians ought to be the finest cavalry in 
the world. The Californian saddle is, I venture to assert, the 
best that has been invented, for the horse and the rider. Seated 
in one of these, it is scarcely possible to be unseated by any 
ordinary casualty. The bridle-bit is clumsily made, but so con- 
structed that the horse is compelled to obey the rider upon the 
slightest intimation. The spurs are of immense size, but they 
answer to an experienced horseman the double purpose of ex- 
citing the horse, and of maintaining the rider in his seat under 
difi^cult circumstances. 

For the pleasures of the table they care but little. With his 
borse and trappings, his sarape and blanket, a piece of beef and 
a tortilla^ the Californian is content, so far as his personal com- 
forts are concerned. But he is ardent in his pursuit of amuse- 
ment and pleasure, and these consist chiefiy in the fandango, 
Ibe game of monte, horse-racing, and bull and bear baiting. 
They gamble fireely and desperately, but pay their losses with 
liie most strict punctuality, at any and every sacrifice, and mani- 
feet but little concern about them, lliey are obedient to their 
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magistrates ; and in all disputed cases decided by them* aeqmesee 
without uttering a word of complaint. They have been accused 
of treachery and insincerity. Whatever may have been the 
grounds for these accusations in particular instances, I know 
not; but judging from my own observation and experience, they 
are as free from these qualities as our own people. 

While the men are employed in attending to the herds of 
cattle and horses, and engaged in their other amusements, the 
•^j^dle classes on the ranchos) superin^ 
^ -'rses, and I do not ^ drudgery appertaining to houee- 
kee^ short cultivation of the gardens, from whence are 
drav':. uv.ii vegetables as are consumed at the table. These are 
few, consisting of frijoles, potatoes, onions, and chiles. The 
assistants in these labors are the Indian men and women, legally 
reduced to servitude. 

The soil of that portion of California, between the Sierra 
Nevada and the Pacific, will compare, in point of fertility, wi^ 
any that I have seen elsewhere. As I have already described 
such portions of it as have come under my observation, it is 
unnecessary for me here to descend to particulars. Wheat, 
barley, and other small grains, with hemp, flax, and tobacco, 
can be produced in all the valleys, without irrigation. To pro- 
duce maize, potatoes, and other garden vegetables, irrigation is 
necessary. Oats and mustard grow spontaneously, with such 
rankness as to be considered nuisances upon the soil. 1 have 
forced my way through thousands of acres of these, higher than 
my head when mounted on a horse. The oats grow to the 
summits of the hills, but they are not here so tall and rank as 
in the valleys. 

The varieties of grasses are greater than on the Atlantic side 
of the continent, and far more nutritious. I have seen seven 
different kinds of clover, several of them in a dry state, deposit- 
ing a seed upon the ground so abundant as to cover it, which 
is lapped up by the cattle and horses and other animals, as com 
or oats, when threshed, would be uith us. All the grasses, and 
they cover the entire country, are heavily seeded, and when 
ripe, are as fattening to stock as the grains which we feed to 
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cwif beef, boraes, and bogs. Hence it is nnnecessury to the 
sitiMEefiaiice or fattening of stock, to raise corn for their con* 
snlnptioii. 

A^cnlture is in its rudest state. The farming implements 
which have been used by the Californians, with few exceptions, 
are the same as were used three hundred years ago, when Mexico 
was conquered by Cortez. A description of them would be 
tedious. The plough, however, which merely scratches the 
ground, is the fork of a small tree. 

the Roman plough, tw^o thousand ^ • 

lural implements are of the same description?*^ 
and other foreigners, are, however, introducing the 
plough, and other American farming tools, the consequence of 
which has already been, to some extent, to produce a revolution 
in agriculture. The crops of wheat and barley, which I saw 
about the Ist of June, while passing through the country on 
my journey to the United States, exceeded in promise any 
which I have seen in the United States. It was reported to me 
that Captain Sutter’s crop of wheat, for 1847, would amount to 
75,000 bushels. 

The natural vegetable productions of California, have been 
sufficiently noticed in the course of this work, for the reader to 
form a correct estimate of the capabilities of the soil and cli- 
mate. It is supposed by some, that cotton, sugar, and rice, 
could be produced here. I do not doubt but there are portions 
of the country where these crops would thrive ; but 1 question 
whether, generally, they could be cultivated to advantage. Nearly 
all the fruits of the temperate and tropical climates are produced 
in j>erfection in California, as has before been stated. 

The principal product of the country has been its cattle and 
horses. The cattle are, I think, the largest and finest I ever 
saw, and the beef is more delicious. There are immense herds 
of these, to which I have previously referred; and their hides 
and tallow, when slaughtered, have hitherto composed the prin* 
eipul exports from the country. If I were to hazard an esti- 
mate of the number of hides annually exported, it would be 
conjectural, and not worth much. I would suppose, however. 
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at this time, (1847), t^lt the number would not Ml mmsh shtat 
pf 150,000, and a corresponding number of arrobas (25 pouidi^ 
of tallow. The average value of cattle is about five dollars per 
head. 

The horses and mules are correspondingly numerous with the 
cattle ; and although the most of them are used in the couiitary, 
considerable numbers are driven to Sonora, New Mexico, and 
other southern provinces, and some of them to the United 

smaller than the American 
^^pmeo ^1^ them equal for continuous hard service ; 

bur I . ^-i-iips, for riding, their speed and endurance are not 
ofteuT®:^ ever, equalled by our breed of horses. The value of good 
horses is from ten to twenty-five dollars : of mares, five dollars. 
The prices, however, since the Americans came into the country, 
become fluctuating, and tlie value of both horses and cattle is 
increasing rapidly. 

The wild animals of California are the wild-horse, the elk, the 
black- tailed deer, antelope, grisly bear, all in large numbers. 
Added to these are the beaver, otter, coyote, hare, squirrel, and 
the usual variety of other small animals. There is not so great 
a variety of small birds as 1 have seen elsewhere. I do not 
consider that the country presents strong attractions for th^ orni- 
thologist. But what is wanting in variety is made up in numbers. 
The bays and indentations on the coast, as well as the rivers and 
lakes interior, swarm with myriads of wild-geese, ducks, swans, 
and other water birds. The geese and ducks are a mongrel race, 
their plumage being variegated, the same as our bam-yard fowls. 
Some of the islands in the harbor, near San Franscisco, are 
white with the guano deposited by these birds ; and boat-loads of 
eggs are taken from them. The pheasant and partridge are 
abundant in the mountains. 

In regard to the minerals of California, not much is yet known. 
It has been the policy of the owners of land upon which there 
existed minerals, to conceal them as much as possible. A reason 
for this has been, that the law of Mexico is such, that if one man 
discovers a mine of any kind upon another man’s land, and. the 
proprietor does not work it, the former may denounce the mine 
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find talte ipossesmon of it^ and hold it so long as he continues to 
^ 1 ^ itt Hence the proprietors of land upon which there are 
fiiluahle mineral ores, conceal their existence as much as possible. 
While in California I saw quicksilver, silver, lead, and iron ores, 
and the specimens were taken from mines said to be inexhaustible. 
fVom good authority I learned the existence of gold and copper 
nmes*, the metals being combined ; and I saw specimens of coal 
taken from two or three different points, but I do not know what 
the indications were as to quality. Brimstone, saltpetre, muriate 
and carbonate of soda, and bitumen, are abundant. There is 
little doubt that California is as rich in minerals of all kinds as 
any portion of Mexico. 

I have taken much pains to describe to the reader, from day 
to day, and at different points during my travels in California, 
the temperature and weather. It is rarely so cold in the settled 
portions of California as to congeal water. But twice only 
while here I saw ice ; and then not thicker than window-glass, 
I saw no snow^ resting upon the ground. The annual ruins com- 
mence in November, and continue, with intervals of pleasant, 
spring-like weather, until May. From May to November, 
usually, no rain falls. There- are, however, exceptions. Haiu 
sometimes falls in August. The thermometer, at any season of 
the year, rarely sinks below 50 ^ or rises above 80**. In certain 
positions on the coast, and especially at San Francisco, the 
winds rise diumally, and blowing fresh upon the shore render 
the temperature cool in midsummer. In the winter the wind 
blows from the land, and the temperature at these points is 
warmer. These local peculiarities of climate arc not descriptive 
of the general climate of the interior. 

For salubrity I do not think there is any climate in the world 
superior to that of the coast of California. I was in the country 
nearly a year, exposed much of the tinie to great hardships 
and privations, sleeping, for the most part, in tlie open air, and 
I never felt while there the first pang of disease, or the slightest 
indication of bad health. On some [sortions of the Sacramento 
and San Joaqtiin rivers, where vegetation is rank, and decays in 
the autumn, the malaria produces chills and fever, but generally 
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the attacks are slight, and yield easily to medicine. The atmos- 
phere is so pure and preservative along the coast, that I never 
saw putrified flesh, although I have seen, in midsummer, dead 
carcasses lying exposed to the sun and weather for months. 
They emitted no offensive smell. There is but little disease in 
the country arising from the climate. 

The botany and flora of Cabfomia are rich, and will hereafter 
form a fr\iitful field of discovery to the naturalist. There are 
numerous )}iants reported to j)ossess extraordinary medical vir- 
tues. 'rile “ soaj)- plant {amo/e) is one which ajipears to be 
among the most serviceable. Tlie root, w'hich is the saponaceous 
portion of the plant, resembles the onion, but possesses the qua- 
lity of cleansing linen equal to any ‘'oleic soap" manufactured 
by My friends Cornwall and Brother, of Louisville, Ky, 

There is another plant in high estimation with the Californians, 
called cancha/agna, which is held by them as an antidote for all 
the diseases to which they are subject ; but in particular for 
cases of fever and ague. For purifying the blood and regulating 
the system, I think it surpasses all the medicinal herbs that have 
been brought into notice, aiul it must become, in time, one of the 
most imjiortaiit articles in the practice of medicine. In the sea- 
son for dowers, which is generally during the months of May 
and June, its pretty pink-colored blossoms form a cons|)icuous 
di8j)lay in tlie great variety which adorn the fields of California. 

Tlie water-power in California is ample for any required mill 
purposes, 'riraber for lumber is not so convenient as is desirable. 
There is, however, a sufficiency of it, which, when improvements 
are made, will be more accessible. I'he timber on the Sierra 
Nevada, the most magnificent in the world, cannot be, at present, 
available. 'Lhc evergreen oak. that grows generally in the val- 
leys, is not valuable, except for fuel. But in the cunadas of the 
hills, and at several places on the coast, particularly at Santa 
C'ruz and Bodega, there is an amount of j)ine and fir, adapted for 
lumber, that will not be consumed for a long time. 

The religion of the Californians is the Homan Catholic, and 
like the jieople of all Roman Catholic countries, they a})pear to 
be devotedly attached to tlie forms of their religion. That theie 
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are some, I will not say liow many, paganish grafts upon the 
laws, formalities, and ceremonies, as prescribed by the “ Holy 
Ciiurch Universal,” for its government and observance, is unde- 
niable, but these probably do not materially affect the system. 
I'be females, I noticed, were nearly all devoutly attached to their 
religious institutions. I have seen, on festival, or saint days, the 
entire floor of a church occupied by j)ious women, witli their 
children, kneeling in devout worship, and chanting with much 
fervency some dismal hymn appertaining to the service. There 
are but few of the .Jesuit fathers who established the missions 
now remaining in the country. Idie services are j)erformed at 
several of the churches that 1 visited, by native Indians, educated 
by the padres previous to their exj)ulsion by the Mexican govern- 
ment. 


I left San Francisco on my return to the United States, on 
the 2nd of^June. On the 18th I joined, at Johnson’s settlement 
on the Sacramento, the party of General Kearny, consisting of 
General Kearny, Captain Turner, his aid-de-camp, Major Sw’ords, 
Major Cooke, Dr. Saunderson, and the Honorable W. P. Hall. 
Colonel Fremont and his exjdoring party returned to the United 
States at the same time. We left the valley of tlie Sacramentt) 
on the 19th of June, and reached Fort Leavenworth on the 22nd 
^ August, making the journey in. sixty-four days. ’JJie limits 
prescribed for this volume will not allow^ me to sketch the inci- 
dents of this journey. Should it appear desirable hereafter, it 
may be done. 
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DISCOVERY OF COLT) MINES IN CALIFORNIA.. 

Since the piihlieatioii of the foregoing work, an extraordinary discovery has 
been made of gold mines in the valh^y of the Sacramento in California, the most 
authentic j)articulars of which we subjoin. At New York, such has been tlie 
ettect of this discovery, that politics and business of all kinds are at present 
swallowed up l)y it, WaHhingtoii and its assembled Congress is forgotten. 
Cencral Taylor is a deail letter. The only topic! f)f thought or discussion with 
the American peo])le is how to get quickest to the golden mines of California. 
The buzz of New York lixchangc is Calitbrnian—the hotels, railw'ay ears, steam- 
boats, and omnibus(!s ring with its wonders ; and in every place where congre- 
gations, great or small, get together, the one and all p(;rvading topic refers to 
the new region of national hope and expectation. Everybody seems to be 
going or sending there; groups of people assemltlc at Htn‘ct corners or- 
ganizing emigration parties ; every grog shop has its Californian club ; sliip- 
brokers are worried to deatli by applicants entreating to be sailetl gold 
hunting; and woe betide tbe man who is known to have had any direct or 
indirect eoinmnnication with San Francisco ; lie is a stranger to rest or peace, 
hordes of iufonnatioii-seekers laoh his dwelling. Then! is no hope of escape 
for him, his only chance is to be led away ca[)tive, and go with tluj stream. 
Fleets of ships are announced as about to make Hying passages to the region 
of bliss; the newspapers teem with advertisements referring to the require- 
ments of emigrants, one announces saddles purposely designed for the eom- 
fortal)le riding from the port of debarkation to the very mouth of the 
glittering gohleii ])its; anotlier earnestly recommends his India-rubber boots 
and unmeiitioual)le8 as peculiarly adapted for gold fishing in Californian riv(!rs, 
Then we have aurm porehas, and innumerable inventions, the jjroduct of 
Jonathan's prolific genius on all occasions of demand. The eubilogue of 
these is lengthy, the d(‘bcriptive uses not a little amusing. TIu’re are not 
wanting the assured Sam Slicks, who, with flourish of trumpets, call to light 
their “ gold catchers,” “ gold scrapers,” “ gold te.^ters,” “ gold refiners,” 
“ gold scratehers,” and siudi like machines most ortablc and eflieienl ; to 
crown all there is “the gold taker and keeper’^ purchasers of thes! liave 
only to proceed to the El Dorado, there plant their standard, sit (juietly 
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down^ smoke their pipes, and be at ease, the precious metal will flow to their 
net joyfully, and of its own accord. 

“ Gold ! and gold ! and gold without end ! 

There is gold to lay by, and gold to spend, 

Gold to give, and gold to lend, 

And reversions of gold in futuro.” 

WTiile the heads of thousands of grave and prudent men are turned, at the 
distance of two thousand miles from the scene of enchantment, by .the 
intoxicating stories of wealth to be Iiad for asking, the officers of the Ameri- 
can army stationed there are addressing to their official superiors at home 
the most tlistressiiig complaints of the situation in which they are placed, 
amidst the alarming abundance of gold, and the limited supply of rations, 
clothing, provender, and the thousand other little necessities of life found to 
be indispensable even in a gold region. Officers at military posts can draw 
many things in kind, but others, on detached service or occasional duty, 
cannot get a wreck’s board for a month’s pay. A poor second lieutenant 
writes “ My month’s pay will just command a barrel of flour.” The Govem- 
naent at Washington is sadly at its wdts end what to be about. To send out 
troops under the present system, would be but to give free passages to gold 
hunters, and the question is, whether any sufficient inducement can be 
ilevised that will retain men, as true and faithful soldiers of the Republic, 
shoulderers of the musket and bayonet, lookers on, sentries, mining special 
constables, despisers of treasure, patriotic devotees at the shrine of American 
military discipline. 

Twenty thousand persons are said to be preparing to leave New York for 
California, and it is fair to assume a proportionate movement from other 
places. I find in the New York papers of to-day upwards of twenty ships 
announced to sail for the gold region. The facts will convey some idea of 
the ybror that has laid hold of the people. 

The golden fever has completely eclipsed the cholera. 

There are at present three modes of reaching California — the passage 
round Cape Horn, the Panama pass^c, and the overland Santa route. A 
Texas route is being explored, but its practicability is not yet known. The 
passage round Cape Horn requires six months in sailing vessels, and a 
vessel must be a good sailer to make the trip in that time. The expense of 
passage will average 200 dollars. The Panama passage by steamer, providing 
there is no delay, will require three months, and the price of passage will 
average 250 dollars. This passage is made by steamer to Chagres, by canoe 
forty miles up the Chagres river, and twenty miles with mules to Panama, 
and &om Panama to San Francisco by steamer or sailing vessel, as the 
chance may be. A steamer is being fitted out in this city to sail for Chagres 
on the 16th instant, to navigate the Chagres in connection with the mail 
steamers, reducing the time of passage across the Isthmus to less than a day. 
The necessary high rates of passage precludes any but men of means joining 
the expedition. 

All the newspapers are filled with letters and wild statements relating to 
the country and its wonders. It is, however, certain that many of the letters 
are forgeries by interested parties. There^is one statement however, of great 
nterest and importance — authentic beyond all doubt. This is one of the 
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documents received by the American Secretary of War and communicated 
with the President’s Message, and is a letter from Colonel Mason, the 
military commandant of California. It is by far the most detailed account, 
and, being official, possesses great importance. 

The following is the interesting Official document in question : — 

Head-quarters, 10th Military Depot, Monterey, 

“ California, Aug. 17, 1848. 

“ Sir, 

“ I have the honour to inform you that, accompanied by Lieut. W. T. 
Sherman, 3rd. Artillery, A.A.A. General, I started on the 12th of June last, 
to make a tour through the northern part of California. My principal pur- 
pose, however, was to visit the newly discovered gold ‘ placer’ in the valley 
of the Sacramento. I had proceeded about forty miles, when I was over- 
taken by an e.vpress, bringing me intelligence of the arrival at Monterey of 
the United States’ ship Southampton, with important letters from Commo- 
dore Shuhrick and Lieutenant-Colonel Burton. I returned at once to Mon- 
terey, and dispatched what business was most important, and on the 17th 
resumed my journey. We reached San Francisco on the 20th, and found 
that all, or nearly, its male inhabitants had gone to the mines. The town, 
which a few months before w^as so busy and thriving, was then almost 
deserted. On the evening of the 24th, the horses of the escort were crossed 
to Sousoleto in a launch, and on the following day we resumed the joiurney 
by way of Bodega and Seneraa to Sutter's fort, where wc arrived on the 
morning of the 2nd of July. Along the whole route mills w^re lying idle, 
fields of wheat were open to cattle and horses, houses vacant, and farms 
going to waste. At Sutter’s there wsia more life and business. Launches 
were discharging their cargoes at the river, and carts were hauling goods to 
the fort, where already were established several stores, an hotel, &c. Captain 
Sutter had only two mechanics in bis employ (a waggon-maker and a black- 
smith) whom he was then paying 10 dollars a-day. Merchants pay him a 
monthly rent of 100 dollars i)er joom, and wffiilst I was there, a two story 
house in the fort was rented as an hotel for 500 dollars a month. 

“ At the urgent solicitation of many gentlemen, I delayed there to partici- 
pate in the first public celebration of our national anniversary at that fort, but 
on the Sth resumed the journey, and xjroceeded twenty-five miles up the 
American fork to z point on it now known as the lower mines, or Mormon 
Diggings. The hill-sides were thickly "strewn with canvas tents and bush 
ai'bours ; a store was erected, and several boarding shanties in operation. 
The day was intensely hot, yet about two hundred men were at work in 
the full glare of the sun, washing for gold— some with tin pans, some with close 
woven Indian baskets, but the greater part had a rude machine, known as the 
cradle. This is on rockers, six or eight feet long, open at the foot, and at 
its head has a coarse grate, or sieve; the bottom is rounded, with small 
elects nailed across. Four men are required to work this machine ; one 
digs the ground in the bank close to the stream ; another carries it to 
the cradle, and empties it on the grate ; a third gives a violent rocking 
motion to the machine, whilst a fourth dashes on water from the stream 
itself. The sieve keeps the coarse stones from entering the cradle, the 
current of water washes off the earthy matter, and the gravel is gradually 
carried out at the foot of the machine, leaving the gold, mixed with a heavy 
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fine black sand^ above the first elects The sand and gold mixed together 
are then drawn off through augur holes into a pan below ; are dried in the 
sun, and afterwards separated by blowing off the ' sand. A party of four 
men, thus employed at the lower mines, averaged 100 dollars a-day. The 
Indians, and those who have nothing but pans or willow baskets, giadually 
wash out the earth and separate the gravel by hand, leaving nothing but 
the gold mixed with saud, which is separated in the manner before described. 
The gold in the lower mines is in fine bright scales, of which I send several 
specimens. 

“As we ascended the south branch of the American fork, the country 
became more broken and mountainous, and at the saw-mill, twenty-five miles 
above the lower washings, or fifty miles from Sutter’s, the hills rise to about a 
thousand feet above tlie level of the Sacramento plain. Here a species of pine 
occurs, which led to the discovery of the go!<l. Captain Sutler feeling the great 
want of lumber, contracted, in September last, with a Mr. Marshall, to build 
a saw-mill at that place. It tvas erected in the course of the past winter and 
spring, a dam and race constructed ; but when the water was let on the 
wheel, the tail-race was found to be too narrow to permit the water to 
escajje with sufficient rapidity. Mr. Marshall, to save labour, let the water 
directly into the race with a strong current, so as to wash it wider and 
deeper. He effected his purpose, and a large bed of imid and gravel was 
carried to the foot of the race. One day Mr. Marshal!, as he was w alking down 
the race to this deposit of mud, observed some glittering particles at its 
upper edge; he gathered a few', examined them, and became satisfied 
of their value He then went to the fort, told Captain Sutter of his dis- 
ct) very, and they agreed to keep it secret until a certain grist-mill of Sutter’s 
was finished. It, however, got out and spread like magic. Kemarkable 
success attended the laboiu’s of the first explorers, and in a few weeks 
hundreds of men w ere drawn thither. At the time of iny visit, but little 
more than three numths after its first discover) , it was estimated that upwards 
of four thousand people were employed. At the mill there is a line deposit 
or bank of gravel, which the people respect as the property of Captain Sutter, 
although be pretends to no right to it, and would be perfectly satisfied with 
the simple promise of pre-emption, on account of the ntill which he has 
built there at a considerable cost. Mr. Marshall was living near the mill, 
and informed me that many persons were employed above and below him ; 
that they used the same machines as at the lower washings, and that their 
success was about the same — ranging from one to three ounces of gold per 
man daily. This gold, too, is in scales , a little coarser than those of the 
lower mines. From the mill, Mr. Marshall guided me up the mountain 
on the opimsite, or north bank of the south fork, where, in the bed of small 
streams or ravines, now dry, a great deal of coarse gold has been found. I 
there saw several parties at work, all of whom were doing very well ; a great 
many specimens were shown me, some as heavy as four or five ounces 
in weight, and I send three pieces labelled No. 5, presented by a Mr. Spence. 
You will perceive that some of the specimens accompanying this hold me- 
chanically pieces of quartz ; that the surface is rough, and evidently moulded 
in the crevice of the rock. This gold cannot have been carried far by water, 
but must have remained near where it was first deposited from the rock that 
once Imund it. I inquired of many if they had encountered the metal 
in its matrix, but in every instance they said they had not, but that 
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tUe gold was invariably mixed with washed gravel, or lodged in the 
crevices of other rocks. All bore testimony that they had found gold in 
greater or less quantities in the numerous small gullies or ravines that 
occur in that mountainous region. On the 7th of July I left the mill, and 
crossed to a small stream emptying into the American fork, three or four 
miles below the saw-mill. I struck the stream (now known as Weber’s 
Creek) at the washings of Sunol and Co. They had about thirty Indians 
employed, whom they ])ay in merchandize. They were getting gold of a 
character similar to that found in the main fork, and doubtless in sufficient 
quantities to satisfy them. I send you a small specimen, presented by this 
company, of their gold. From this point w^e proceeded up the stream about 
eight miles, where we found a great many people and Indians, some engaged 
in the bed of the stream, and others in the small side valleys that i)ut into 
it. These latter are exceedingly rich, and two oiuices were considered an 
ordinary yield for a day’s work. A small gutter, not more than a hundred 
yards long, by four feet wide, and two or three feet deep, was i>ointed out to 
me as the one where two men, William Daly and Perry McCoon, had, a short 
time before, obtained 17,000 dollars’ wortli of gold. Captain Weber informed 
me that he knew that these two men had employed four white men and 
about one hundred Indians, and that, at the end of one week’s work, they 
paid off their party, and had left 10,000 dollars’ worth of gold. Another 
small ravine was shown me, from which had been taken upwards of 12,000 
dollars’ worth of gold. Hundreds of similar ravines, to all appearances, 
are as yet untouched. I could not have credited these reports had 1 not 
seen, in the abundance of the ])recious metal, evidences of their truth. Mr. 
Neigh, an agent of Commodore Stockton, had been at work about three 
weeks in the neighbourhood, and showed me, in hags and bottles, over 2000 
dollars’ worth of gold 1 and Mr. Lyman, a gentleman of education, and 
worthy of ever)' credit, said he had been engaged with four others, with 
a ipachine, on the American fork, just below Sutter’s mill; that they worked 
eight days, and that his share was at the rate of 50 dollars a-day ; but 
hearing that others were doing better at Weber’s place, they had removed 
there, and were then on the point of resuming operations. I might 
tell of huudr€{ds of similar instances ; but to illustrate how plentiful the gold 
was in the pockets of cor:.iuon labourers, I will mention a simple occurrence 
which took place in my presence when I was at Weber’s store. This store 
was nothing but an arbor of bushes, under which he had exposed for sale 
goods and groceries suited to his customers. A man came in, picked 
up a box of Seidlitz powders, and asked the price. Captain Weber told him 
it was not for sale. The man offered an ounce of gold, but Captain Weber 
told him it only cost 50 cents, and he did not wish to sell it. The man 
then offered an ounce-and-a-half, when Captain Welrer had to take it. 
The prices of all tilings are high and yet Indians, who hardly knew 
before what a breech-cloth was, can now afford to l)uy the most gaudy, 
dresses. 

“ The country on either side of Weber's Creek is much broken by hills, 
and is intersected in every direction by small streams or ravines, which 
contain more or less gold. Those that have been worked are bai'ely scratched, 
and although thousands of ounces have been cairied away, I do not con- 
sider that a serious Impression has been made upon the whole. Everyday 
was developing new and richer dc|>osits ; and the only impression seemed 4o 
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be that the metal would be found in such abundance as seriously to de- 
preciate its value. 

**On the 8th of July I returned to tlie lower mines, and on the following 
day to Sutter’s, where on the lOth I was making preparations for a visit 
to the Feather, Yubah, and Bear rivers, when I received a letter from Com- 
mander A. R. Long, United States navy, who had just arrived at San 
Francisco from Mazatlan, with a crew for the sloop-of-war, Warren, with 
orders to take that vessel to the squadron at La Paz. Captain Long wrote to 
me that the Mexican Congress had adjourned without i*atifying the treaty 
of peace; that he had letters for me from Commodore Jones; and that 
his orders were to sail with the Warren on or before the 20th of July, In 
consequence of these I determined to return to Monterey, and accordingly 
arrived here on the 17th of July. Before leaving Sutter’s I satisfied myself 
that gold existed in the bed of the Feather river, in the Yubah and Bear, and 
in many of the small streams that lie between the latter and the American 
fork; also that it had been found in the Cosummes, to the south of the 
American fork. In eacli of these streams the gold is found in small scales, 
whereas in the intervening mountains it occurs in coarser lumps. 

** Mr. Sinclair, whose rancho is three miles above Sutter’s, on the north 
side of the American, employs almut fifty Indians on the north fork, not far 
from its junction with the main stream. He liad been engageil about five 
weeks wdien 1 .saw him, and up to that time his Indians had used simply closely 
woven willow baskets. His net proceeds (whicli I saw) were about 16,000 
dollars’ worth of gold. He showed me the proceeds of his last week's work 
—fourteen pounds avoirdu|>oi8 of clean-washed gold. 

** The principal store at Sutter’s Fort, that of Brannan and Co., had re- 
ceived in payment for goods 36,000 dollars (worth of this gold) froth the Ist 
of May to the 10th of July. Other merchants had also made extensive sales. 
Large quanties of goods w ere daily sent forward to the mines, as the IndianSj 
heretofore so poor and degraded, have suddenly become consumers of the 
luxuries of life, I before mentioned that the greater part of the fanners anc 
rancheros had abandoned their fields to go to the mines. This is not tin 
case with Captain Sutter, who w^as carefully gathering his wheat, e.stimate( 
at 40,000 bushels. Flour is already worth at Sutter’s 36 dollars a barrel 
and soon will be 50 dollars. Unless large quantities of breadstutf reach th< 
country, much suffering w ill occur ; but as each man is now able to pay J 
large price, it is believe<l the merchants will bring from Chili and Oregon i 
plentiful supply for the coming w inter. 

** The most moderate estimate I could obtain from men acquainted witi 
the subject, was, that upwards of four thousand men were working in th 
gold district, of whom more than one half were Indians ; 30,000 to 50,00 
dollars’ worth of gold, if not more, w^as daily obtained. The entire gol 
diatrict, with very' few^ exceptions of grants made some years ago by th 
Mexican authorities, is on land belonging to the United States. It was 
matter of serious reflection with me how I could to secure to the governmei 
certain rents or fees for the privilege of procuring this gold ; but upon coi 
sideriug the large extent of country, the character of the people engaged, ati 
the small scattered force at my command, I resolved not to interfere, but i 
permit all to work freely, unless broils and crime should call for interferenc 
I was surprised to learn that crime of any kind was very unfre<iuent, ai 
that no thefts or robberies had been committed in the gold district. All H 
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in tents, in bush aibours, or in the open air; and men have frequentty about 
their persons thousands of dollars^ worth of this gold, and it was to Tine a 
matter of surprise that so peaceful and quiet a state of things should continue 
to exist. Conflicting claims to particular spots of ground may cause col- 
lisions^ but they will be rare, as the extent of country is so great and the 
gold so abundant, that for the present there is room and enough for all. 
Still the government is entitled to rents for this land, and immediate steps 
should be devised to collect them, for the longer it is delayed the more 
difficult it will become. One plan I would suggest is, to send out from the 
United States, surveyors, w'ith high salaries, bound to serve specified periods. 

“ A superintendent to be appointed at Sutter’s fort, with power to grant 
licenses to work a spot of ground, say one hundred yards square, for one 
year, at a rent of from 100 to 1000 dollars, at his discretion ; the surveyors 
to measure the ground, and place the rbnter in possession. 

“ A better plan, however, will be to have the district surveyed, and sold at 
public .auction to the highest bidder, in small parcels, say from twenty to 
forty acres. In either case there will be many intruders, whom for years it 
will be almost impossible to exclude. 

** The discovery of these vast deposits of gold has entirely changed the 
character of Upper California. Its people, before engaged in cultivating their 
small patches of ground, and guarding their herds of cattle and horses, have 
all gone to the mines, or are on their way thither. Labourers of every trade 
have left their w^ork-benches, and tradesmen their .shops. Sailors desert their 
ships as fast as they arrive on the coast, and several vessels have gone to sea 
with hardly enough bauds to spread a siiil. Two or three are now at anchor 
in San Francisco with no crew on board. Many desertions, too, have taken 
place from the garrisons within the influence of these mines ; twenty-six 
soldiers have deserted from the post of Sonoma, twenty-four from that of 
San Francisco, and twenty-four from Monterey. For a few days the evil 
appeared so threatening, that great danger existed that the gairison would 
leave in a body ; and I refer you to my order of July 25 to show the steps 
adopted to meet this contingency. I shall spare no exertions to apprehend 
and punish deserters, but I believe no time in the history of our country has 
presented such temptations to desert as now exist in California. The danger 
of apprehension is small, and the prospect of high w ages certain ; pay and 
bounties are trifles, as labouring men at the mines can now^ earn in one day 
more than double a soldier’s pay and allowances for a month ; and even the 
pay of a lieutenant or captain cannot hire a servant. A cari>enter or me- 
chanic would not listen to an offer of less than 15 or 20 dollars a-day. 
Could any combination of affiurs try a man’s fidelity more than this ? and I 
really think some extraordinary mark of favour should be given to those 
soldiers who remain faithful to their flag throughout this tempting crisis. 
No officer can now live in California on his pay, money has so little value ; 
the prices of necessary articles of clothing and subsistence are so exorbitant 
and labour so high that to hire a cook or servant has become an impossibility, 
save to those who are earning from 30 to 50 dollars a-day. This state of 
things cannot last for ever. Yet from the geographical position of California, 
and the new character it has assumed as a mining country, prices of labour 
* will always be high and will htild out temptations to desert. I therefore 
ht^vc to report, if the government wish to prevent desertions here on the 
pait of men, and to secure zeal on the part of officers, their pay must Iso 
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itiereased very matcriMlly. Soldiers, both of the volunteer and regulai 
sen'iee, discliargrd in this country, should 1>e permitted at ontic Id locati 
their land warrants in the gold district. Many private letters have gone t< 
the United States giring accounts of the vast quantity of gold recently dis- 
covered ; and it may he a matter of surjirUe why I have made no report on 
tliis subject at an earlier date. The reason is, that I could not bring myself 
to believe tlie reports tlmt I heard of the wealth of the gold district until 1 
visited it myself. I have no hesitation now in saying that there is more gold 
in the country draine<l by the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers than will 
pay the cost of the present war with Mexico a inindred times over. No 
capital is required to obtain this gold, as the labouring man wants nothing 
but his pick-axe and shovel and tin pan, with which to dig and wash the 
gravel : and many frequently pick gold omt of the crevices of rocks with their 
butcher knives in pieces from one to six ounces. 

“ Mr. Dye, a gentleman residing in Monterey, and worthy of every credit, 
has just returned from Feather river. He tells me that the, company to wdiich 
he belonged worked seven weeks and two days, with an average of fifty 
Indians (washers), and that their gross product was two huivdred and 
seventy-tliree pounds of gold. His share (one seventh), after paying all 
exi)enses, is about thirty-seven pounds, which he brought with him and 
exhibited in Monterey. I see no labouring man frotn the mines who does 
not show his two, three, or four pounds of gold. A soltlier of the Artillery 
Company returned here a few' days ago from the mines, having been absent 
oil furlough twenty days. niadi^, by trading and working during that 

that time, 1500 dollars. During these twenty days he was travelling ten or 
eleven days, leaving hut a week, in which he made a sum of money greater 
tlian he i-eceives in pay, clothes and rations, during a w hole enlistment of 
five years. These staumients ap|>ear incredible, but tliey are true. 

“Gold is also believed to exist on the eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada; 
and when at the mines, I was informed by an intelligent Mormon t hat it had 
been found near the Great Salt Lake by some of his fraternity. Nearly uH 
the Mormons are leaving California to go to the Salt Lake, and this they 
surely would not do unh;.s.s they were sure of finding gold there in the same 
abundance as they now do on the Sacramento. 

“ The gold ‘ placer’ near the mission of San Fernando has long been known, 
but has been little wrought for want of water. This is, in a .sjiur that puts 
off from the Sierra Nevada ^scc Fremont’s map), the same in which the 
present mines occur. There is, therefore, every reason to lielieve that in the 
intervening sjiaccs of 500 miles (entirely unexplored) there must be many 
hidiien and rich deposits. The ‘ placer’ gold is now sulisiituted as the t ui- 
teney of this country, lu trade it passes freely at 10 dollars per ounce. As 
an article of commerce its value is not yet fixed. The only ptirchase I made 
was the spe<Timen No. 7, which I got of Mr, Neligh at 12 dollars the ounce. 
That is alxiut the present cash value in the countn', although it has been 
sold for less. The great demand for goods and jirovisi«i|iJS made by this 
sudden (kvelopment of weall h has increased the amount of ctunmerce at Sail 
Francisco very much and it will continue to increase. 

“ I would rtucoinnieiid that a mint be established at some eligible fmint of 
tlie bay of San Francisco; and that maidiinety, and all the necessary appa- 
ratus and workmen l>e sent out by sea. These workmen mubt he hound by 
high visages, ami even Imnds, to secure their faiiltful services, else the wdiole 
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plan may be frustrated by their going to the mines, as soon as they arrive 
in California, If this course be not adopted, gold to the amount of many 
millions of dollars will pass yearly to other countries, to enrich their mer- 
chants and capitalists. Before leaving the subject of mines, I will mention 
that on my return from the Sacramento, I touched at New Amoder, the 
quicksilver mine of Mr. Alexander Forbes, consul of her Britannic Majesty at 
Tepic. This mine is in a spur of mountain 1000 feet above the level of the 
Bay of San Francisco, and is distant in a southern direction from the Pueblo 
de San Jos^ about 12 miles. The ore (cinnabar) occurs in a large vein 
dipping at a strong angle to the horizon. Mexican miners are employed in 
working it by driving shafts and galleries about G feet by 7, following the 
rein. 

The fragments of rock and ore are removed on the back of Indians, in 
raw hide sacks. The ore is then hauled in an ox waggon from the mouth of 
the mine, down to a valley well supplied with wood and water, in which the 
furnaces are situated. The furnaces are of the simplest construction, exactly 
like a common bake-oven, in the crown of which is inserted a whaler’s 
trying-kettle ; another inverted kettle forms the lid From a hole in the 
did a small brick channel leads to an apartment, or chamber, in the bottom 
of which is inserted a small iron kettle. This chamber has a chimney. 

“In the morning of each day the kettles are filled with the mineral 
(broken in small pieces) mixed with lime ; fire is then applied and kept up 
all day. The mercury is volatilised, passes into the chamber, is condensed 
on the sides and bottom of the chamber, ami flows into the pot prepared for 
it. No water is used to condense the mercury. 

“ During a visit I made last spring, four such ovens were in operation, 
and yielded in the two days I was there 656 lbs. of quicksilver, worth at 
Mazatlan, 1 dollar 80 cents, per pound. Mr. Walkinshaw, the gentleman 
now in charge of this mine, tells me that the vein is impro\-ing, and that 
he can afford to keep his people employed, even in these extraordinary times. 
This mine is very valuable of itself, and becomes the more so, as mercury is 
eiXtensively used in obtaining gold. It is not at present used in California 
for that purpose, but will be at some future time. When I was at this mine 
last spring other parties were engaged in searching for veins ; but none have 
been discovered that are worth following up, although the earth in that 
whole range of hills is highly discoloured, indicating the presence of this ore. 
I send several beautiful specimens properly labelled. The amount of quick- 
silver in Mr. Forbes’ vats on the 15th of July was about 2500 lbs. 

“ I enclose you herewith sketches of the cotmtry through which I passed 
indicating the position of the mines and the topography of the country in the 
vicinity of those I visited. 

“ Some of the specimens of gold accompanying this were presented for 
transmission to the department by the gentlemen named below. The 
numbers on the topographical sketch corresponding to the labels of the 
respective specimens show from what part of the gold region they were 
obtained. 

*M. Captain J. A. Sutter. 

“2 John Sinclair. 

^*3. W. Glover, R. C. Kirby, Ira Blanchard, Levi Fificld, Franklin H. 

Arynes, Mormon diggings. 
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** 4. Charles Weher. 

‘‘ 5, Robert SjMsnoe. 

““ 6. Sonol and Co. 

7 Robert D. Neligh. 

8. C E. Picket^ American Fork Columa. 

“ 9. E. C. Kemble. 

“10 T H. Green, from San Fernando, near Los Angeles 

A. 2 oz. purchased from Mr. Neligh. 

B. Sand found in washing gold, which contains small part ides. 

“11. Captain Frisibie, dry diggings, Weber's Creek. 

“ 12. Consumnes, 

“ 13. Consumnes, Hartwell ’.s Ranch 

“ I have the honour to l>e, 

“ Your most obedient servant, 

“ R. B. Mason, 

“ Colonel Ist Dragoons, Commanding. 

“ Brioadier-Gknerai. R. Jones, 

“ Adjutant-General U.S.A., Washington, D.C." 

The tpecimens of gold from California, sent to the War Department by the 
Governor of California, Colonel Mason, are now exhibited at the President's 
house at Washington. Their commercial value is about 4000 dollars, their 
geological value is incalcailable, for they show^ that there must be a vast and 
inexhaustible deposit of gold in the mountain of Sierra Nevada. Washed 
ilowm from this mountain, and on both sides of it, the gold is found in the 
plains below in grains, dust, scales and lumi>s. Most of the specimens which 
are at Wasliingion are like scales, others in dust and in grains. There are 
some lumps of pure gold, and others mixed with cpiarlz. 

A letter from San Francisco of date August 20, gives some interestuig in- 
formation, and is as follows : 

“ The w'onderful developments of the gold region in California, and 
the Hocking of all classes of people to gather it, have deranged all th« 
calculations of the hide and tallow voyagers. The raricheros having all left 
their farms and their regular occupations, there will he no killing of cattle 
this year around this bay, nor upon the ’whole length of the coast. The 
Tasso has just arrived from the leeward, and has collected only fifty hides at 
all the different jKirts, on her passage up. On arriving liercj ships are left 
without crews, in twenty-four hours. Whalers’ men desert, even from full 
ships, and if a sailor is induced to remain on board a vessel, it is from 
10 to 50 dollars per month. I have some Imndred hides ready for me in 
different parts of the bay, but eaunot go for them without men, and the 
expensea would consume all the coUections. In fact, you can hardly conceive 
the present state of affairs in California. A cook, for instance, gets from 
100 to 150 dollars a month, and Kanakers 75 dollars per month to 
go in launches. How long this state of things may last, it is impossible 
to forcisee, but it is not probable that men can be obtained at justifiable 
wages by sliips so long as they can go to the mines and realise 10 dollars p®r 
day, and this I am satisfied they can do for a long time to come. I have 
been twice to tbe mining remoii, and am satisfied of the fact that the gold is 
inexliaustihlc. The whoje atain of the Sierra Nevada, or Snowy Moontaitia 
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of California, seem to abound with the mineral. There has, no doubt, been 
collected within the last six months, a million and a half of dollars, at 
16 dollars to the ounce, which is the price allowed for it at the stores. 
Merchants from Chili and Peru have been purchasing it at 14 dollars the 
ounce ; and now, owing to the scarcity of specie, it can be had at 10 dollars 
per ounce. It is now very sickly at the mines, and I dare not return there 
again.” 

This letter, together with the official dispatch from Colonel Mason, may be 
said to contain all the actual information received. 

In the midst of all these dreams of wealth, California is without any go- 
vernment, law, or order ; every man does as he pleases, therefore revolving 
pistols are at a high premium as good ventures. A bill has been introduced 
into the American Congress relative to the admission of California as a state 
of the Union, It is proposed to unite under one state government the whole 
of the territory acquired under the late treaty with Mexico, commonly known 
asthe two territories of New Mexico and California. 

The plan is, to admit the whole region as a state, w-ith the condition that 
at a proper future time a line of division shall be drawn along the summit of 
the Sierra Nevada, the territory on the west of w’hich shall continue to 
belong to the state of California, leaving the remainder to be erected into 
territorial or state governments, as shall best accord with the will and policy 
of the federal power. Whether or not this plan will be carried out is 
uncertain, but immediate action is necessary, especially so under present 
circumstances, when hordes of people are flocking there from all quarters of 
the compass. 

As to the quality and value of the gold arri^ung from the golden regions, 
there is no longer any doubt. The following official statement tells its own 
tale, proving the article to be of extreme purity ; — 

“ Mint of the United States, Philadelphia, 

Dec. 11, 1848. 

** Sir, 

**Oii the 8th instant we received, as I have already had the honour 
to inform you, the first deposit of gold from California. It was deposited by 
Mr. David Carter, who brought it from San Francisco by the Isthmus route. 
It weighed a 804.54 ounces troy, of which 1423.80 was from the lower- 
surface mines, and 380.19 from those at Feather river. On the 9th instant 
another deposit was sent by the Secretary of War, which weighed 228 
ounces. 

“ The gold was of two sorts in external character, though apparently 
not different as to quality. The first, from the ‘ dry diggings,’ was in grains, 
which averaged from one to two pennyweights ; the other variety, from the 
swamps or margins of the streams, being in small flat spangles, of which on 
average it would take six or seven to weigh one grain. Of these, by far the 
larger part of the deposits was composed. 

** The gold was melted in six parcels, and the loss by melting, due to the 
earthy and oxidable matter , which disappears in this operation, averaged 
about 2| per cent, of the original weight. The loss thus reported is m<^et 
rate, and shows that the gold had been carefuUly washed. 
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** Assays of tlie melted gold were made with great care, and the results 
showed a variation in fineness from 892 to 897 thousandths ; the average 
of the whole being 894. This is slightly below the standard fineness, which 
is 900. 

‘'^The average value per ounce of the bullion, before melting, is 18 dels. 
54 c. ; that of the same in bars, after melting, is 18 dols. 50 c. 

** The whole value of the gold in the two deposits was 36,492, besides 
a few ounces reserved in the native state for the Secretary of War, at his 
request. 

Very Respectfully, your faithful servant, 

“ R. M. Patterson, Director. 

“ Hon. Robert J. Walker, Secretary of the Treasury.'* 
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